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WuateEver may be the inconveniences which have of late years 
arisen from the public and warm discussions of subjects relating 
to the Church, too important for the columns of a newspaper, 
and too profound for the comprehension of the majority of even 
well educated men,—one consequence of this collision of opinions 
and these tumultuous discussions may be valuable and produce 
excellent effects. It is this: people have begun to feel that there 
is something very unsatisfactory in the grounds and reasons 
advanced by the organs and champions of public opinion on both 
sides, in almost every instance in which matters of ecclesiastical 
polity have been discussed. They have begun to suspect that 
these matters are not quite so easy and obvious as they had been 
used to believe,—that what is called common sense affords no 
solution of their difficulties, and that many things which have 
passed for principles are little more than received common-places 
quite applicable to practical purposes. Those who are not 
mere declaimers and party men, or shallow thinkers, have per- 
ceived more or less clearly that there is somewhere an unex- 
plored or imperfectly known region where certain truths are 
treasured up, the fundamental principles whereon the whole 
machine and economy of Church government are grounded ; and 
that those principles are required to infuse life into our eccle- 
siastical constitution, as well as to settle the doubts and disputes 
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which circumstances or human perversity from time to time 
create. sion ee ; ; 

Let us suppose a great empire in which there is indeed a 
regularly constituted administration, with a multitude of offices 
subservient in various departments to the public welfare, but 
wherein no one cares to investigate the spirit of those institutions, 
their relation to each other and to the Commonwealth, and the 
benefits which ought to accrue from each, and from the combina- 
tion of all for the happiness and honour of the body politic. 
What would be the consequence of such a state of things? 
Such a government would be like a man Paap. a precious 
scientific instrument but wanting the knowledge to use it, other- 
wise than by a species of imitation and the force of mere 
mechanical habit. Some advantage he may derive from it, but 
its more recondite and important uses are utterly lost to him. 
He can do nothing beyond his usual practice. If he is required 
to deal with any uncommon difficulty, he stands amazed and 
embarrassed. Such a government as we have supposed must 
moreover be liable to decay. Many things therein will become 
obsolete and suffer a change, because no one knows what they 
really are, and what they ought to be. The system may go on 
quietly and apparently well in good times, but let a difficulty 
arise, and confusion must ensue. Then the want of some things 
will begin to be perceived which had been forgotten and despised. 
But ruined institutions are not so easily restored as ruined build- 
ings. They cannot be recalled into existence full of life and 
vigour, at the very time when they are wanted. The process 
of revival requires time. Principles must be drawn out of 
obscurity, prejudices and habits must be overcome, and a new 
system must be understood and acted upon. 

So we see in the Church of England, that difficulties and 
dangers arising out of altered circumstances have shown the 
imperfect state of the internal economy of that Church, and 
the want not of institutions themselves, but of fundamental 
principles which are the life of institutions. Thus, in several 
instances where churchmen thought that they were debating 
matters of discipline and practice, they have in reality been at 
cross purposes with each other about first principles. If this 
had not been so, we should not have heard so much strife 
about matters in themselves unimportant, and which have no 
value beyond their connexion with fundamental principles. We 
should not have seen these things made matter of obstinate and 
violent contention, apparently for their own sakes, while the 
disputants on both sides felt a secret consciousness more or less 
distinct that the real merits of the question were out of sight. 
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Reflecting carefully and somewhat painfully on these things, 
we have been strongly impressed with the feeling that the con- 
stitutional law of the Church has become almost unknown amon 
us, and that it is very necessary, and ought to be revved 
especially in the present time. ‘The Church of England is indeed 
very much in the condition of the supposed commonwealth de- 
scribed above. It has a variety of institutions, and a great 
apparatus of offices and dignities, but no one cares to study their 
spirit and uses except for the most obvious and strictly necessary 
purposes,—for the purposes of mere administration and govern- 
ment. The arcana of ecclesiastical public law are neglected and 
unknown. Churchmen are satisfied with the status quo and the 
mere rudiments, the bare essentials, the mere daily bread of 
Church government. And yet what system of polity requires 
and deserves more profound meditation? Its objects extend 
beyond the existence of the world. How is the law of the 
Church defined? st jus canonicum quod civium actiones ad finem 
eterne beatitudinis dirigit. That grand purpose is the end to 
which the whole economy of the polity of the Church is directed, 
as the visible and practical means of accomplishing the purpose 
for which the Church was instituted by the Divine will. These 
principles are essential to the very notion and purpose of a 
Church visible, which is a community or corporate society having 
a certain commission, and founded for the fulfilment of a purpose 
by means defined by Divine authority’. 

A great canonist says :— 


“Ecclesiam visibilem esse societatem, et ideo visibili regendam esse 
gubernatione, sine qua nulla hominum societas diu stare et conservari 
potest, superiori loco demonstratum est. . . . Christus ecclesiam con- 
stituit ad instar reipublicee a civile distinctae, eique dedit magistratus, 
qui huic hominum societati cum imperio praessent. Quare in hos 
magistratus omnem contulit potestatem, qua opus est ut recte adminis- 
tretur regaturque respublica atque ut optimis abundet legibus, quibus 
cuncti pareant, ut repugnantes etiam in officio poenis coerceantur. 
Nam quomodo stabit respublica sine magistratibus aut cum magistrati« 
bus otiosis et inanibus qui jurisdictione imperioque careant’,” 


The office of the spiritual magistrate is an essential part of the 
constitution of the visible Church, which must have a visible 
government. It follows thence that the institution and nature of 
that office in all its parts must be the object of most studious 
investigation and profound meditation to all those who have any 
concern in ecclesiastical affairs. Unless this be so,—unless the 


! Palmer, Treat. on the Church, part i, ch. iii. per tot. 
2 Devoti Inst. Canon. tom. ii. p. 4. 
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very spirit of the visible government of the Church be thoroughly 
i.e every object for which each portion of the 
office of the spiritual magistrate is intended be realized,—there 
is manifest danger that that spirit and those objects will in some 

rticular become forgotten, and that the machine of the 
Church’s constitution will be more or less paralysed. 

A churchman who contemplates being invested with ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction or authority, ought by study and meditation to 
form in his own mind, an abstract notion—an ideal perfection of 
every office and every function in the hierarchy of the Church’s 
constitution, and of the way in which each contributes to the 
great purpose for which the Church is founded. He ought to 
carry his idea of that perfection even beyond the limits of human 
possibility. Like the great Roman orator, he ought to conceive 
something which perhaps never existed ! 


“ Atque ego in summo oratore fingendo talem informabo qualis 
fortassis nemo fuit. Non enim quero quis fuerit, sed quid sit illud quo 
nihil possit esse preestantius; quod in perpetuitate dicendi non spe 
atque haud scio an unquam in aliqua autem parte eluceat aliquando, 
item apud alios otiosius, apud alios fortasse rarius. Sed ego sic statuo 
nihil esse in ullo genere tam pulcrum quo non pulcrius id sit unde 
illud ut ex ore aliquo quasi imago exprimatur, quod neque oculis neque 
auribus neque ullo sensu percipi potest; cogitatione tantum et mente 
complectimur. Itaque et Phidiz simulacris, quibus nihil in illo genere 
perfectius vidimus his picturis quas nominavi, cogitare tamen possumus 
pulcriora. Nec vero ille artifex cum faceret Jovis formam aut Minerve 
contemplabatur aliquem e quo similitudinem duceret ; sed ipsius in 
mente insidebat species pulcritudinis eximia queedam, quam intuens, in 
eaque defixus, ad illius similitudinem artem et manum dirigebat*.” 


So the contemplation of the office of the spiritual magistrate, 
ought to produce a conception of a degree of perfection, guo nihil 
potest esse prastantius,—and that abstract image of perfection 
should become the standard of the true nature and scope of that 
office. How much more this should be so in the administration 
of the Church than in the cultivation of art! If Phidias could 
not form a master-piece of art without previously conceiving & 
supreme beauty beyond the reach of his skill to represent,—can 
the spiritual functions of ecclesiastical power and jurisdiction be 
realized and worthily exercised, unless by the conception of a 
degree of perfection most absolutely att Ee and transcendent ¢ 
And when we speak of perfection, we do not refer only to the 
qualities of the person, but we also include the perfection of the 
office itself in all its parts,—its adaptation to every purpose for 


> Cicero, Orator, § 2. 
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which it was instituted, and to the furtherance of the great scheme, 
for the accomplishment of which the Church was founded. We 
mean not only the sanctity and greatness of the person, but also 
the excellence of the office in all the fulness of its spirit. 

The churchman is, moreover, powerfully supported in his 
endeavours to appreciate and realize in his own mind the ideal 

rfection of the spiritual and ecclesiastical commission. He is 
not left to Wrely on his own genius and imagination. However 
great they may be, they must fall short of the vastness, the com- 

rehensiveness, and the exquisite completeness of the sacred 

commonwealth. But in the principles of the ecclesiastical public 

law he will find a prototype—species pulcritudinis eximia—sur- 

sing all that man can attain without Divine assistance. Such 

is the nature and genius of the Christian religion, whereof the 
public law of the Church is the practical application. 

These reflections will perhaps seem overstrained, and wanting 
in practical sense. It is indeed the spirit of this time and country, 
to look on every thing in a somewhat confined way, with reference 
not to principles of truth determined, @ priori, but to some present 
object or convenience—often temporary—but always suggested by 
present circumstances. This may be well in finance and com- 
merce, and sometimes even in politics,—but it is utterly inappli- 
cable to the government of the Church. We will therefore 
pursue our course, disregarding these objections. 

It is manifestly impossible here to give even a sketch of the 
application of these principles to the whole system of the Church's 
polity; or indeed to do more than touch upon a few points which 
especially require our attention, having regard to the present 
position of the Anglican Church. We refer particularly to 
certain matters relating to the episcopal office. We have 
already said that the contemplation and study of the nature 
and all the attributes of the office of the spiritual magistrate, 
are of the utmost importance to the churchman, and that he 
ought to form in his mind a conception of the ideal perfection 
of every office in the hierarchy of the visible Church. But 
he ought especially to study and meditate upon the episcopal 
office, for it is the plenitude of the sacerdotal character and 
commission, the supreme depository of spiritual jurisdiction,— 
the very corner-stone of the Church visible on earth. If that 
office is not understood in its real spirit, if any part of its 
functions is allowed to fall into neglect, the whole commonwealth 
of the Church must suffer detriment. It must be realized in the 
most absolute and transcendent perfection. It must not be 
brought down to the standard of practice and customs in our 
times, nor adapted to the mediocrity of the world, and the 
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demands of what is called society. It must stand alone as an 
institution belonging to no time, to no country, and to no portion 
of society, immutable, conceding nothing except for charity's 
sake, and displaying all the functions of the vicar of Christ on 
earth, 

The subject is vast,—but we will confine ourselves for the 
resent to the pastoral functions of the bishop, endeavouring to 
escribe that portion of those functions which seems to be im- 

perfectly understood in this country, if not almost obsolete. 
Many of the greatest divines of the Church of England have 
lamented the dormant state of the ecclesiastical discipline which 
consists in the moral government of the people,—the want of 
some means to influence the mass of the population, beyond the 
routine of parochial preaching and teaching. The jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts is manifestly inadequate for so great a 
purpose. ‘The penitential character of that jurisdiction is quite 
extinct, and it is almost entirely secular in its spirit and un- 
edifying in its operation. Yet the exercise of spiritual censures 
is in practice confined to those courts. We may assume then, 
without any undutifulness or irreverence towards the bishops, 
that there is some defect,—something wanting in our ecclesiastical 
administration. 

In truth, instead of the Church keeping a control over society, 
—society has influenced the Church. The Church has adapted 
itself in its practice to the temper and spirit of the times. The 
spirit of society is above all things independence. It will not be 
interfered with. It will not submit to hear any thing displeasing 
except with its own consent. A man who goes to church 
must hear what the parson says to him though it be disagreeable, 
but if he is displeased he stays away,—and then he will brook no 
interference except from the civil magistrate. So long as he 
does not offend against the law of the land, or rather, so long as 
he is not detected in any offence against the law, he claims 
absolute sovereign supremacy on earth, and boasts that he is 
accountable to no one but God and his own conscience. But he 
says with Tartuffe, “‘I1 y a avee le Ciel des accommodements.” 
His sense of responsibility to God is somewhat vague, and as for 
his conscience, he scorns the idea that any man can exercise 
jurisdiction over it, but he administers absolution to himself. 
The tribunal of public opinion requires certain outward observ- 
ances, and from time to time makes an example of some offender, 
who has had the imprudence or the misfortune to be detected ; 
but it has too great a regard for talent, riches, or success, to be 
very hard on one who possesses any of those titles to indulgence. 
Besides, how can commerce, manufactures, and the railroad 
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system flourish,—how can the prosperity of the country increase, 
if people are so scrupulous as to the means of making money and 

oting great public undertakings? With all these things, 
therefore, the Church ought not to interfere ! 

The Church has given way to this spirit of the times. It has 
reluctantly indulged the pride and independence of the people, by 
submitting to abstain from interfering with them unless and so 
far as they voluntarily put themselves in the way of, and invite its 
interference. There is a sort of prudence in this adaptation of 
the Church’s discipline to the state of society and the genius of 
the age, but at the same time it abandons the species pulcritudinis 
eximia, the abstract and transcendent perfection of the Church’s 
office. 

The consequence of this departure from ideal and abstract 
perfection is, that the episcopal office—the fountain of jurisdiction 
and discipline—has suffered a diminution of its functions. Its 
standard is no longer that perfection springing from the rules of 
ecclesiastical public law, but a sort of convenience and adaptation 
to the present state of society and the habits of our times, and 
thus its functions are narrowed, and its vigour and life much 
impaired. But all this will more clearly appear when we have 
carried our disquisitions further. 

Let us look, in the first place, at the constitution of episcopacy 
as it existed in the Church of the first centuries, according to the 
testimony of the fathers and of all the canonists. It was always 
the general doctrine of the Church that bishops were successors 
of the Apostles, and therefore supreme in the Church*. And 
the episcopal office is, and always has been, identical in kind if 
not in largeness with that of the Apostles*. In accordance with 
these undoubted principles, as ecclesiastical authority and 
jurisdiction were otal given by Christ to the Apostles, so 
the bishop, the successor of the Apostles, and possessing the 
plenitude and perfection of the priesthood, was the immediate 
pe and governor of the whole Church submitted to his care. 

e did nothing without the consent of his clergy, who assisted 
him in his duties, but still he was the supreme priest as well as 
the bishop of the whole diocese. He had in practice as well as 
in principle the cure of souls of the whole diocese. ‘Thus the 28th 
apostolic canon describes the bishop as him, cujus fidei populus est 
creditus et a quo pro animabus ratio ewigetur, and the 24th canon 
of the Council of Antioch, desires all things appertaining to the 


* Palmer, Treat. of the Church, vol. ii, part vi. ch. i. p. 387. 
. Hooker, Eccles. Polit. b. vii. § iv. in fin. Hericourt, LL. Eccles. p. 185. 
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Church to be in the power of the bishop: cut est omnis populus 
creditus, et corum anime, que in ecclesiam conveniunt °. 

This is strictly in accordance with the words and spirit of holy 
writ. What was the commission under which the Apostles 
derived their spiritual powers! Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them, &c. ; and again, Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; 
whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted, &c. Under this com- 
mission their successors must exercise the episcopal functions, for 
they have no other commission. ‘That commission is manifestly 
pastoral and sacerdotal, not confined to superintendence and the 
administration of the rites of ordination and confirmation, but 
embracing the pastoral functions of the priesthood, preaching and 
teaching, and the administration of the sacraments. And this is 
further shown by the directions given to Timothy and Titus, and 
by the constant practice of the Apostles. 

In the process of time, when Christianity was extended 
throughout a large —s — over great tracts of country, 
it became impossible for the bishop to exercise the same personal 
care of souls at all times over his entire flock. It consequently 
became necessary that a portion of those functions should be 
entrusted to his clergy, and smaller districts were therefore 
parceled out, over which an ecclesiastic was placed as ordinary 
pastor. But did this work any change in the ottice of the bishop ? 
undoubtedly not. It left the apostolic office precisely what it 
was before. Let us see the words of the great canonist Van 
Espen. 


‘‘At hee inferiorum ministrorum cura ac sollicitudo nequaquam 
episcopum a totius dicecesis cura eximit. [le namque est et manet 
totius dicecesis caput et principalis minister, cui omnes inferiores 
adjutores et administri accedunt, cum quadam ad ipsum episcopum in 
his que ecclesia regimen et functiones hierarchicas spectant dependentia 
et subjectione ’.” 


The bishop still remains the supreme pastor, and teacher, 
and priest, with cure of souls of the whole diocese. He is 
relieved by the assistance of his clergy from those functions 
which he cannot possibly perform, but his duty and responsibility 
remain precisely what they were in the first years of the Church. 
Above all, his duty of preaching and teaching remains, which is an 
essential part of the sacerdotal office, and indeed no one can 
preach but by the bishop's authority. 

It is necessary here to observe, that this apostolical function of 


‘ Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univ. tom. i. p. 294. 
* Van Espen, tom. i. p. 295. Tit. De Cura Episcopali, cap. vii. § iii. 
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teaching is not to be exercised by mere instruction. It is teaching 
with authority as.a superior, having spiritual jurisdiction.. It ex- 
tends not merely to the imparting of knowledge and to persuasion, 
but also to censure and positive injunction. It is a means not 
only of instruction but of discipline. This ought to be kept in 
mind. 

One effect of the extension of the Church over great districts 
beyond the local sphere of the bishop’s constant and immediate 
care, was to render his visitations more and more important and 
necessary. In the life of St. Paul we find many instances of 
episcopal visitations", and they were continued from the apostolic 
times. In the first age, when the people constituted one flock, 
subject to the bishop and presbytery of the city as their im- 
mediate pastors, visitations were within a small compass, and from 
house to house. But as the Church extended, visitations extended 
also, and thus Bingham refers to the obligation of the bishop to 
visit his diocese as a proof of the antiquity of parish churches :— 


“For this is a necessary consequent of having several churches at a 
distance under his jurisdiction, such as he could not personally attend 
himself, he was obliged to visit and see that they were provided with a 
proper incumbent, and that every thing was performed in due order. St. 
Austin and St. Basil, who had pretty large dioceses, speak often upon this 
account of their being employed in their visitations. And the rule in some 
places was to visit, ordinarily, once a year, as appears, from the council 
of Terraco in Spain, which lays this injunction on bishops, because it 
was found by experience that many churches in their dioceses were left 
destitute and neglected, therefore they were obliged to visit them once a 
year. And if a diocese was so large that a bishop could not perform 
this duty annually, that was thought a reasonable cause to divide the 
diocese, and lay some part of the burthen on a new bishop; which was 
the reason assigned in the council of Lugo for dividing the large diocese 
of Gallicia’.” 


Visitations thus became a necessary means for the exercise of 
the bishop’s pastoral functions as the successor of the Apostles, 
having the cure of souls of the whole diocese, and the sole ordinary 
judge of all spiritual affairs arising therein. In his visitations 
especially, the bishop exercised his pastoral function of teaching 
his people, and all his apostolical authority. It may, indeed, be 
called the chief point of his pastoral office. To show what is 
the extent and importance of this duty, we beg permission to cite 
a canon, which may perhaps at first sight be liable to objection, 
but we cite it only as a declaration touching a matter of undis- 
puted discipline, made by a synod of upwards of 300 bishops, and 


8 Acts xiv. 23. 26. 28; xv. 36. 40. 
® Bingham, b. ix. ch. vi. sec. 22. 
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comprising all the most learned ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Church. We mean the chap. 3, de Reformat. Sess. 24, of the 
Council of Trent, which is as follows :— 


“ Visitationum preecipuus sit scopus sanam orthodoxamque doctrinam, 
expulsis hzresibus, inducere, bonos mores tueri, pravos corrigere, popu- 
lum cohortationibus et admonitionibus ad religionem, pacem, innocen- 
tiam accendere ; cetera prout locus, tempus, occasio feret, ex visitan- 
tium prudentia ad fidelium fructum constituere.” 


This description, which is undeniably in accordance with the 
practice of the Church from the apostolic times, comprises the 
entire matter over which the moral and religious discipline of the 
Church extends. It comprehends the whole moral and religious 
government of the clergy and people within the bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion. It suggests to the mind a splendid portraiture of an 
apostolic prelate, the father of his people, not satisfied with the 
superintendence of the clergy and the administration of his 
Church’s temporal affairs, but incessantly devoting himself to the 
moral and religious government of his entire flock as the supreme 
judge and ruler over them in all that regards their spiritual 
welfare. So that great canonist, Fleury, says :— 


“‘ Les fonctions de l’évéque renferment tout l’exercice de la religion 
chrétienne dont il n'y a aucune partie qui ne dépende de lu. C'est a 
lui a faire des Chrétiens, par la prédication et par le baptéme; 4 leur 
apprendre a prier; a les nourrir de la parole de Dieu et des sacre- 
ments; a faire des prétres et des évéques, qui puissent exercer les 
mémes fonctions que lui, et perpétuer la religion jusqu’a la fin des 
siécles',” 

But all these things are comprehended in the character of the 
bishop as the successor of the apostles, and therefore, Christ’s 
vicegerent and representative on earth. 

Such are the leading principles of the ecclesiastical public law 
respecting the office of the bishop. It is by profound meditation 
on them,—by studying their real spirit drawn from holy writ,— 
that the ideal perfection of a bishop can be realized and portrayed 
in the mind of the churchman. ‘The contemplation of that ideal 
perfection is essential to maintain the Divine institution of episco- 
pees in its full vigour and efficacy, and to protect it from the de- 
ilitating influences of the world and of human frailty. Without 
some standard of absolute and transcendent perfection, the epis- 
copal office will be brought down to an inferior standard, taken 
from the habits of society and the mediocrity of the world, and 
thereby suffer diminution, to the injury of the whole system of the 


' Fleury, Hist. du Droit Ecclés, tom. i. ch. xii. p. 122. 
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Church. It may still be respectable, but it will cease to be truly 
olical ; and its mediocrity will necessarily affect the moral 
and religious condition of the whole community. 

Perhaps it may be said that heroic virtues are required to en- 
able any man to act up to the perfection of the bishop's office, that 
they belong to the apostolic ages, and that they are scarcely to be 

for in modern times. Buta very high degree of perfection in 
the functions of the office is attainable, though the person perform- 
ing them has no heroic qualities. A good Christian, enlightened by 
the full knowledge and contemplation of his episcopal functions, 
and acting to the best of his power, looking up to the highest 
standard of the perfection of those functions, cannot fail to 
obtain that assistance whereby he must become an apostolic 
bishop. It is the knowledge of the greatness and extent of those 
funetions,—it is the contemplation of them in their most absolute 
completeness and perfection that forms such a bishop, under 
Divine assistance. 

But there have been examples of a perfection of the episcopal 
eharacter in modern times equal to antiquity; and again, there 
have been many bishops who, though not themselves faultless, 
have realized the character of their office in a very splendid man- 
ner. Let us now examine, somewhat at leisure, three great pre- 
lates of modern times, who may be taken as good representatives 
of those two classes, namely—Francis de Sales, bishop of 
Geneva; Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man; and Fenelon, arch- 
bishop of Cambray. Much valuable information may be derived 
from the lives of those admirable men. 

Francis de Sales was a man really born for the episcopal 
office. He certainly did not take orders from motives of ambi- 
tion. His birth was illustrious, and his position in the world 
was as advantageous as rank, beauty, talent, eloquence, high con- 
nexions, learning, wealth, and accomplishments could make it. 
These worldly advantages he sacrificed. He did not become an 
ecclesiastic in order to withdraw himself from trouble and the 
turmoil of the world, for he lived immediately after the council of 
Trent, when ecclesiastical affairs were most stormy and dangerous, 
and his life was one of constant and laborious activity. He did not 
take orders in disappointment at want of worldly success, for he 
dedicated himself to the priesthood in early youth, when all his 
Prospects were fair and brilliant. He sought holy orders from 
the greatest motives alone, and for the most excellent purposes. 

Such was his humility, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he was persuaded at the commencement of his career to 
accept the deanery of the Church of Geneva; and we find him in 
alter life absolutely refusing a cardinal’s hat, repeatedly pressed on 
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his acceptance by the pope and the king of France; and the 
coadjutorship of the Archbishop of Paris, which the Cardinal 
de Retz offered in the most honourable and flattering manner pos- 
sible. He preferred to leave Paris, where a wide and splendid 
field was open to his talents, renouncing the coadjutorship with 
the succession to the archbishopric of that great city, and to 
return to his poor and troublesome diocese of Geneva. It is not 
surprising that with so much humility, and so little taste for high 
honours, he should have been unwilling to undertake the arduous 
charge of a bishopric. Accordingly, when the Bishop of Geneva, 
whose age and infirmities rendered some repose necessary, begged 
Francis de Sales to be his coadjutor, though he for some time 
refused the office, saying, ‘‘ that it was a load sufficient to make an 
angel tremble ;” and he only at last gave way to the entreaties of 
his parents and the bishop's injunctions, as an act of obedience to 
his superior. So high was his idea of what God and his Church 
would require of him, that his mind was harrowed with anxiety. 
He could take no rest, and fell into a violent fever*. On re- 
covering from this sickness, he endeavoured to persuade the 
bishop to receive his resignation, but finding this impossible, and 
being convinced by the exhortations of that good prelate that he 
ought to submit to God's will with resignation in that particular, 
he betook himself with activity and vigour to the performance of his 
new duties, which were at that time peculiarly difficult and im- 
— on account of the war then prevailing between King 
fenry 1V. of France and the Duke of Savoy. <A part of the 
diocese was invaded by the French king, and great confusion was 
occasioned thereby, owing to the Calvinists taking advantage of 
the circumstances to attack the established Church. In con- 
sequence of these events Francis was obliged to go to Paris, 
where his extraordinary qualities astonished the king and his 
court, and obtained for him a great reputation for eloquence, 
learning, and piety throughout that kingdom. The ability of 
Francis triumphed over every difficulty, and having successfully 
concluded his affairs, he was on his return home when he heard of 
the death of the venerable Bishop of Geneva’. 
Francis, who always honoured him as a father, and loved him 
as his benefactor, now with unfeigned tears mourned for his loss. 
He had not quite recovered from the terror which episcopacy had 
struck into him; the nearer he saw it approach, the more he was 
persuaded of his own unworthiness ; and had it been in his power 
to make his predecessor immortal, he would have done it merely 


_ ? The Life of St. Francis de Sales, written in French by Mons. Marsollier, done 
into English by W.... C...., vol. ii. p. 18, 
3 Ib. p. 94. 
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n this motive, that he might not have succeeded him. But he 
had no choice. He must fill the vacant see, so he went with all 
speed to Savoy. Then, avoiding the tumultuous rejoicings of the 
people, he betook himself to the Castle of Sales, an ancestral seat 
of his house, near Annecy, his episcopal city, for the sake of 
enjoying as much retirement as the discharge of his duty would 
permit, and then poe, himself for his consecration. As soon 
as the unavoidable pomp and pageantry of addresses and con- 

tulations were over, he made a retreat of twenty days, with 
constant prayer, meditation, and fasting, as a preparation for that 
holy rite ; and with the assistance of a pious and Jearned ecclesi- 
astic, he drew up those rules which he determined to observe 
during the remainder of his life. Those rules are so interesting 
that we will not omit them here. And first of those rules which 
regard the exterior‘. 


“He made it a law with him never to wear silk, nor any thing else 
that conveyed too great lustre, as camblets or the like stuff, but always 
to be clothed in woollen, and that no finer than what he wore before he 
was a bishop; the magnificence of dress not being in his opinion the 
true mark of distinction between a prelate and other priests. He re- 
solved never to appear in churches nor in public without the rochet and 
camail, and to wear them in his own house likewise as much as he 
could; this habit being, as it were, a continual remembrance of the 
decency, modesty, and reserve a bishop ought to show as well at home 
as abroad. And here we may take notice of that other rule that he 
prescribed to himself,—never to speak without somebody being present 
with persons of the other sex. 

“His palace was to be neat, but plain, without paintings, or any 
pictures but those of devotion, and those not many, nor above the com- 
mon price. He banished all magnificent furniture, and would hardly 
suffer two rooms to be hung, the one for strangers, and the other for 
receiving visits. 

“ He allowed himself neither coach, nor chaise, nor litter; resolving 
always to walk on foot, even when he visited his diocese, though the 
Ways were never so bad, unless the badness of the weather obliged him 
to take horse. 

“ His family consisted of two priests, the one to be his chaplain, and 
to attend him wherever he went; the other to take care of the tempo- 
ralities, and to have an eye to the behaviour of the servants. To this 
he added two valet-de-chambres, one to wait on strangers, and the 
other on himself; one only footman, and two men servants for the 
kitchen, They were forbidden to wear swords, or any other clothes 
than a dark grey. They were all to be regular, serious, and of an 
edifying behaviour, and frequently to go to the sacraments. No sort of 


4 Ib. p. 96. 
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gaming was allowed them, but care was taken that they should be con. 
stantly so profitably employed as to leave no time to be thrown away in 
gaming. 

“ They were strictly commanded to pay great respect to all ecclesj- 
astics, and to priests especially, and himself was to give them an 
example. His palace was always open to them, and such priests as 
came from abroad, and had not houses in town, were forbid to lodge 
any where else but in the episcopal palace. 

“Tt is easy to believe that 1000 crowns per annum, or thereabouts, 
which was then the revenue of the bishopric of Geneva, would not allow 
him any great expense, but besides that it is perhaps the cheapest 
country in the world, as he was the eldest of his family, and the Count 
de Sales his father would never allow him to give up his right, he had 
wherewithal to make a greater figure, had not his modesty and love for 
the poor determined him to the contrary. 

** As to the treatment of his own person, and the regulation of his 
table, he judged it his duty exactly to observe the orders of former 
councils touching the temperance and frugality of bishops. He suffered 
nothing but common meats to be served to his table, unless some per- 
sons of distinction happened to dine with him; for it was a rule with 
him never to appear singular, but even then, affectation apart, he only 
admitted some of the most common dishes; and as to those that were 
best served up, he so managed himself as to abstain from tasting them, 
without being taken notice of. The priests, as far as it could be done, 
were to sit the highest at his table ; some good book was to be read for 
half the time he sat at table; and for the remainder, it was allowed to 
talk of such matters as tended to edification. 

‘* In a word, as he had learnt from St. Paul, § that he that knows not 
how to govern his own family, is by no means fit to govern the Church of 
God,’ 1 Tim. iii. 5, he left nothing undone towards the regulating 
of his family in such a manner as to make it a fit model for those of 
his flock. So that having chosen domestics with all possible exactness, 
he made it his endeavour to render their lives and piety exemplary. 
l’or this reason, though there was a priest appointed to watch over 
them, he did not think himself dispensed from that personal care he 
ought in his own particular to take of them. He conversed with them, 
as a father with his children, and was used to say one could not be too 
good to them; that it was a duty to comfort them by all the most 
tender methods in their low condition, and that if Providence had other- 
wise ordained, they might have been our superiors as we are theirs. 

“But he knew how to keep good nature within reasonable limits; 
for if any of the domestics happened to be less regular than might be 
expected in a well-governed family, he was reprehended immediately, 
or put away if the fault deserved it. 

“He would have the like indulgence shown to his farmers and 
debtors; and this now and then to his own loss and inconvenience, 
insomuch that his steward frequently complained of it: but he usually 
answered, ‘that it was not for a bishop to be rigorous in exacting his 
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rents, and that nothing was more becoming his character, than now and 
then to recede from his just rights.’ 

“Over and above his particular and private alms, which must needs 
amount to a considerable sum, seeing he never refused any; he had 
others publicly distributed at the palace gate,—in the hospital, to the 
Friar-minors and to the nuns of St. Clare. ‘For it is not lawful for a 
bishop,’ said he on these occasions, ‘to conceal all his good works, 
especially such as are of obligation, of which number is that of giving 
alms, because one of his greatest duties is to give a good example to 
his people.’ 

“For the same reason of his neighbours’ edification, he obliged 
himself to be present at all the feasts of devotion which were kept in 
any church of the town; and in effect, he was always seen assisting 
there at the divine office and sermon; it being a maxim with him, that 
in things relating to God’s or our neighbours’ service, a bishop ought 
always to appear the first at the head of his people. 

“ But what above all things he enjoined himself, was not to put off 
to others the care of the poor and sick, but to visit them himself, 
to provide in person for their comfort and necessities; and this he 
afterwards performed with so much exactness, that it was matter of 
admiration how he could possibly with so little means answer so many 
exigencies. Indeed, in pressing occasions he even intrenched on his own 
chapel. But upon the main, his example shows evidently that when a 
man is resolved to cut off from luxury and appetite whatever it craves 
beyond necessaries, he will always be in a condition to give alms. 

“Tn fine, he made a firm resolution never to go to law, but rather to 
suffer injuries than to prosecute any for his right. He used to say as to 
this point, that if St. Paul forbade law-suits to all Christians in general, 
by a stronger reason he forbade them to bishops ; that one of the 
principal qualifications this Apostle required in them was that they 
should not love to wrangle at the bar; and he added what is known to 
all the world for one of his maxims, that in a hundred pounds of lan- 
suils, there is never one ounce of charity. 

“ Francis having thus regulated the exterior, and, if I may use the 
expression, the outside of the bishop: see now the directions he made 
for his person and his interior. 

“ He was to rise every day at four in the morning, to make an hour's 
meditation, to say lauds and prime,—and then morning prayer with 
his family ; and this done, to read the holy Scriptures till seven, He 
studied till nine; then he quitted his study to go to say mass ; and it 
was his rule to say it every day. After mass, he was to be employed 
in the affairs of his diocese till dinner time. After dinner he allowed 
an hour for conversation, and then returned to the business of the 
diocese till the evening; and what time there was to spare he spent in 
study and prayer. At night after supper, some book of devotion was 
to be read for an hour, which furnished him with the subject of medita- 
tion for the next day. Then followed night-prayers with his family, 
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after which, all retiring, he was to say matins for the next day. This 
was the distribution of the day he prescribed to himself. 

Beside the fasts commanded by the Church, he made it his rule to 
fast Fridays and Saturdays, and the vigils of the feast of Our Lady. 

“On solemn feasts he obliged himself to assist with his family at all 
the offices in the cathedral. On Sundays and common holydays, he 
contented himself with being present at the high mass and vespers. He 
resolved to make every year a retreat of ten days. For this he chose 
the carnival time, that he might prepare himself as he said for the 
better spending of the Lent, and in some sort make atonement for the 
disorders which are committed in those days of dissipation. 

‘* As he was fully persuaded, what the council of Trent teaches, that 
preaching is the principal function of bishops * ; that to give an example, 
Jesus Christ their model had said, He was obliged to announce the 
Gospel because He was sent for that end®, and St. Paul, that Christ had 
not sent him to baptize but to preach the word’ ; he obliged himself to 
preach to his people as often as he could. Neither did the catechizing 
and instructing the poor and children seem to him a lessening of 
himself; and the reader will find hereafter, that he often discharged 
this function in public, and oftener still in his own palace. 

** As to residence, a point of great importance, though little practised 
in his days, he found it too necessary, and too much recommended to 
bishops by the councils to dispense himself from it; he therefore pro- 
posed never to go out of his diocese without evident necessity, or at 
least without very cogent reasons, and those too fetched from the 
Church’s or his neighbours’ advantage *.”’ 


This is a beautiful plan of episcopal life and conduct, and it has 
the more practical value because it was drawn by one who himself 
really acted up to every word which it contains. The chief 
feature of these rules deserves to be particularly noticed. It is this: 
Irancis de Sales gives the most prominent place to the pastoral 
part of the bishop’s oftice,—the functions of the plenitude of the 
priesthood with relation to the cure of souls. His chief object 
seems to have been to hold the moral and religious government 
not only of the clergy but of the whole people, and by instruction, 
by fatherly care and charity, and by example, to lead them and 
rule them as his children. Hence his constant personal inter- 
course with the clergy and laity, his strict residence, his regular 
attendance on public worship, his frequent preaching and cate- 
chizing, and his careful economy of time. All this is in accord- 
ance with the principles of ecclesiastical law which we have 
endeavoured to explain and enforce. 


* Sess. 5,¢.2. Pradicationem Evangelii sive Pradicationis munus esse Episcopo- 
tum precipuum, © Luke iv. 43. 7 1 Cor. iv. 
* The Life of St. Francis de Sales, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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He was consecrated on the 8th of December, 1602, in the 
Church of Thorens, a large and handsome town belonging to the 
house of Sales. We will not dwell on the solemnity and 
magnificence of the ceremony, the concourse of eminent people 
who attended, and the rejoicings of the multitude, nor the ex- 
traordinary honours and the universal joy with which his public 
entrance into his episcopal town of Annecy was celebrated. 

His first public act after taking possession of his see was to 
address his people from the pulpit, and then he proceeded to 
arrange all the details of his government with studious attention, 
and consummate ability. He next directed his care to the in- 
struction of the youth of his diocese. He ordered catechizing to 
be performed on Feasts and Sundays at Annecy and throughout 
his diocese ; and to show the esteem he had for this function he 
would begin it himself, and he continued it afterwards so far as 
his other business would permit. 


“Thus,” says his biographer, “this great prelate, whom Rome and 
Paris admired for his learning, and the court of France for his eloquence, 
was seen among little children, accommodating himself to their capacity 
and weakness, and instructing them with a patience and meekness, 
which was never sufficiently to be admired’.” 


He next prepared for his visitation by writing to all the rural 
deans of his diocese, requiring them to report exactly the state 
of every parish, and the behaviour and capacity of all candidates 
for holy orders, and in the meanwhile he made it his business to 
regulate the city and the neighbouring places. He was always 
employed either in preaching, or instructing, or prayer, or study, 
or some other functions of a bishop. When he was able to do 
so, he went to the hospitals or private houses to visit the sick. 
He frequently went to the houses of tradesmen and — people, 
inquired into their wants, heard their complaints, and gave them 
comfort and relief. He carried peace on all sides. So soon as he 
heard of any dissension in a family, thither he went, and came not 
back till he had made a reconciliation. Thus we see that he was 
very far from contenting himself with superintendence and 
direction. He relied greatly on personal intercourse with his 
people. He considered them as his children, and took a lively 
interest in all that affected their peace and welfare. He was 
their arbiter and peacemaker in cases of difficulty and discord, 
and no doubt many instances occurred where all the laws and 
magistrates in the world could not effect what the bishop was 
able by his sacred character and paternal authority to accomplish. 


9 Ubi sup. p. 117. 
VOL, V.—NO. X,—JUNE. 1846, 
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A circumstance which took place at the commencement of his 
administration, shows what a correct and enlarged view this 
learned prelate took of the office of a bishop. While preparing 
to set out on his visitation, he was pressingly invited to go to 
preach at Dijon, out of his diocese. The mere common-place 
view of this matter suggests that he should have declined the 
invitation. But he no doubt remembered that in a certain sense 
every bishop is bishop of the whole Church, and that when 
charity and the good of the Church requires, he is bound to 
extend his solicitude beyond his own flock'. Knowing then that 
his authority and ability were greatly required at Dijon, he 
deferred his visitation, and as soon as certain political difficulties 
had been overcome, he went to that city, where his apostolic 
labours produced most extraordinary fruits. And even there, out 
of his own diocese, he constantly visited the sick and distressed, 
and gave advice to all who chose to consult him. 

On his return to Annecy, he resumed his purpose of visiting 
his diocese, being sensible, as his biographer informs us, that it 
was one of the principal obligations of a bishop, and he had con- 
stantly under his eyes that advice of the Apostle, Acts xx. 28, 
Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you bishops: and having collected and maturely 
considered all the reports of the rural deans, and drawn u 
memorials thereon, he set out for that great work on the 15th of 
October, 1605. 

Here we must pause for a moment, and briefly delineate the 
scheme of episcopal visitations according to the canon law. We 
have shown that visitations are the chief means whereby the 
bishop exercises his pastoral functions over his entire flock both 
clergy and laity, especially as regards teaching and discipline, 
both moral and religious. Van Espen lays it down that visitation 
is absolutely necessary for the bishop’s cure of souls, which is the 
chief point of his office, and that nothing is more strongly in- 
culeated to bishops by the fathers and the canons than the duty 
of constantly visiting and travelling about their dioceses. 

The canon law requires that they should be visitations not of 
the clergy only, but of the whole people. Thus the bishop ought 
to send an archdeacon or rural dean a day or two before his 
arrival in each parish, who is to assemble the people, announce 
the bishop’s coming, command and require them to attend him, 
and then arrange with the clergy any minor affairs which 
may require to be despatched before the visitation. Charles 


* Van Espen, Jus Eccles, Univ, part i. tit. xvi. caput vi. De Sollicitudine Pas 
torali, per tot. 
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Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, required his bishops to issue 
their pastoral letters to every parish priest before their visitation, 
containing the object and other matters regarding it, which were 
to be read during divine service on some day of festival, when 
the church was full; and the clergy were also required on those 
occasions to prepare, stir up, and exhort the people both in publi¢ 
and in private to receive the episcopal office of visitation’. 

The legal theory of episcopal visitation is this. He is to do 
nothing therein which belongs to contentious jurisdiction and 
judicial procedure. He is to proceed summarily and de plano. 
He may inquire into charges brought against a clerk, and direct 
further proceedings, but he cannot give a judicial sentence. 
Thus all swmmary affairs may be despatched during the visitation, 
and those things which cannot be so disposed of, must be reserved 
for the bishop’s return to his city, to be then determined by him 
or by his officers. The visitation is thus relieved from all that 
might interfere with its character, as the exercise of the bishop's 
paternal and purely spiritual functions’. 

Let us now return to Francis de Sales. His diocese did 
not present any of those facilities for travelling with which our 
bishops are favoured by nature and art. It was indeed very 
populous, full of towns, boroughs, and villages,—but its extent, 
the want of roads and means of conveyance,—and the wildness 
of the country, part of which consisted in almost inaccessible 
mountains covered with snow, rendered the mere mechanical part 
of the bishop’s task very arduous. Yet this bishop visited each 
parish separately, giving a day toeach. In every parish he admi- 
nistered the sacrament, preached, confirmed, catechized the chil- 
dren himself, and received the confession of all that desired to 


confess to him. 


“This variety of employments,” says the canon Marsollier, “did 
not hinder him from taking diligent information of all the disorders 
that reigned in families. Then he laboured to settle peace between 
parents and their children, masters and their servants; and to reconcile 
such as had given public scandal by their public enmities; his admi- 
rable meekness was a key that let him into every heart, and nothing 
could escape his charity ; the poor, the sick, the prisoners, all were the 
better for it; some he relieved by his alms, others by his solicitude, 
and some again by his credit. 

“But his principal care was to have a full accou a 
the behaviour of the pastors of all the Churches he visited ; and here 
he found the advantages of the memorials he had drawn up, which he 
constantly read upon entering the places he was going to visit. He 
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treated with honour such of the curates as led an irreproachable life, 
and discharged their ministry with a suitable devotion; he encouraged 
the good, he strengthened the weak, and, his meekness notwithstand- 
ing, he threatened to treat severely those that gave scandal, and of 
whom any just complaints had been made to him. Then he drew up 
new memorials of what he had found by his own experience, and con- 


sulted them on all occasions to prevent mistakes *.” 


Francis de Sales interrupted these functions to preach during 
Lent at Chambery, and to take some rest; and after his return from 
thence he was detained at Annecy by the outbreak of the war 
between the Dukes of Nemours and Savoy, and other arduous 
affairs: but he resumed his visitation in July, 1606, when he 
availed himself of the season to visit the poorest and most inac- 
cessible places of the diocese. He had always travelled on foot, 
but here that practice which he had adopted through humility 
was by nature rendered no matter of choice. Yet he was not to 
be daunted, nor overcome by any difficulties and hardships. He 
finished at last this laborious visitation, and returned to Annecy, 
where he preached during the following Lent with his accustomed 
zeal and ability. After the Feast of Kaster was passed, he, 
together with his friend the celebrated Favre, president of the 
senate of Savoy, founded and constituted the university of 
Annecy. ‘The Duke of Savoy endowed that institution with 
abundant privileges, and the bishop opened its first convo- 
cation with a most eloquent discourse: and here we cannot 
but admire the thorough knowledge which this great prelate 
showed of every part of a bishop’s office. He was indeed not 
only a learned divine, but also accomplished in the civil and 
canon law, which he had studied at Padua with so much success, 
that he was presented to his doctor’s degree by the famous civi- 
lian Pancirolus, who in an eloquent eulogium, held him up as an 
example to the whole university. There, no doubt, he acquired 
that judicial mind, that vigorous and clear perception of justice, 
which are essential to the character of a perfect bishop. And 
thus we find that whenever he was called upon, either as bishop 
of the diocese or as apostolical commissioner, to decide on any 
differences among the clergy, he always acquitted himself in such 
a manner that no one ventured to question the validity and equity 
of his decrees, except in one instance, in which his judgment was 
affirmed on appeal. 

He was not discouraged by the labours and hardships of 
his primary visitation, for after two years had elapsed since its 


* The Life of St. Francis de Sales, vol, ii. p. 185, 186. 
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conclusion, he began another visitation, for the sake of parts of 
his diocese which seemed to need his further care. He was per- 
suaded that a first visit would hardly give him a general super- 
ficial knowledge of his people’s necessities, that it was not enough 
to make a few useful ordinances, but care ought to be taken to 
see them executed. Experience had likewise shown him the 
necessity there was sometimes of adding to them, and at other 
times abridging them; and there are few general laws but that 
now and then stand in need of being adapted to the circum- 
stances of the times and the exigences of particulars. And we 
find that in subsequent years, as the important and arduous 
affairs which were thrown on him by events, or entrusted to him 
by the Pope and the Duke of Savoy, as well as his care of his city 
and its neighbouring district allowed, he continued from time to 
time to visit parts of his diocese. His industry and zeal were 
indeed extraordinary. When we look at the multitude of weighty 
affairs which passed through his hands, his labour in writing, and 
the difficulties which political events cast in his way, we cannot 
but wonder that he should have been able to devote so much of 
his solicitude to the immediate personal care of the souls of his 
people. He did not lack good excuses and justifications for con- 
fining himself to superintendence and direction. But he would 
leave undone no part of the duty of a bishop, least of all the part 
which concerns the cure of souls. Thus he took no account of 
the habits of the world, but aimed at nothing short of the abso- 
lute perfection of his office, its thorough completeness in every 
branch, and the execution of every part, so far as the physical 
laws of nature permitted. 

So high a degree of sanctity and such great self-denial are to 
be attained by very few. How few bishops, if any, in our times have 
to encounter such difficulties as he overcame! He was compara- 
tively poor; he lived in the midst of war and political discord ; 
his diocese was disturbed by violent religious controversy, and its 
extent and the ruggedness of its country rendered communica- 
tions difficult and even dangerous. All these obstacles he van- 
quished. What would he not have done in this favoured country, 
with all the appliances of advanced civilization! His life would 
in all probability have been prolonged, for with an excellent con- 
stitution he died in his 56th year, worn out by his sacred duties, 
and his apostolical labours would, therefore, have been so much 
the more extensive and fruitful. 

But our object has been to set forth by his example, rather the 
nature and extent of his episcopal actions, the spirit of the 
apostolical functions which he performed, than his own holiness 
and self-denial. We have endeavoured to present to our readers 
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the ideal of the office of a bishop in the person of Francis de 
Salés, more than the character of Francis de Sales himself. 

We will now proceed to lay before our readers a sketch of a 
relate of our own Church and country, who not a little resem- 
les the Bishop of Geneva,—Bishop Wilson. 


“ Having,” says his biographer, “the precepts of his Divine Master 
constantly before him, with the lives and writings of the Apostles and 
primitive Christian fathers, he from them laid down his plan of life, and 
steadily copied their example. 

“There is scarcely a part of human science that could be valuable 
and serviceable to his diocese, which he did not understand. He was 
well acquainted with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages..... 

“He had studied and he practised physic with success. For some 
time after he settled there, he was the only physician of the island, keep- 
ing a shop of drugs for general use, which he distributed, as well as his 
advice, gratis; but when some gentlemen of the faculty came to settle 
on the island, he gave up to them that part of the practice which alone 
could conduce to their emolument—attending on the rich, but the poor 
he kept always to himself. 

“He instructed young candidates for orders, and maintained them 
in his house, under his own immediate care; nor did he ordain them 
until he found, on a strict and careful examination, that they were per- 
fectly qualified. 

‘He was an able mathematician, an excellent botanist; and if we 
view him as a farmer, we find that by a judicious and successful culti- 
vation, from the ecclesiastical demesnes (which before his coming to the 
island produced little or nothing) he in a few years fed and clothed the 
poor of his diocese. The whole was a sheepwalk, but by tillage and 
manure, it bore excellent corn. 

‘‘ He was so charitable, that it was not unaptly observed by a gen- 
tleman of the island, that he kept beggars from everybody’s door but 
his own. 

‘* He always kept an open hospitable table, covered with the produce 
of his own demesnes, in a plentiful, not extravagant manner. As the 
friendly host, or master of that table, he was the most entertaining and 
agreeable, as well as instructive, of men. His manners, though always 
consistently adorned with Christian gravity, were ever gentle and polite; 
and from his natural sagacity and distinguished erudition, he seemed to 
have the world in his possession. He was the divine, the scholar, and 
the gentleman. 

“Cardinal Fleury wanted much to see him, and sent over on purpose 
to inquire after his health, his age, and the date of his consecration, as 
they were the two oldest bishops, and he believed the poorest, in Eu- 
rope ; at the same time inviting him to France. The Bishop sent the 
Cardinal an answer which gave him so high an opinion of him, that he 


sa an order that no French privateer should ravage the Isle of 
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. “He often on Sunday visited the different parishes of his diocese 
without giving them any notice; and after doing the duty of the day, 
returned to Bishops-Court to dinner, and this after he was eighty years 
of age, on horseback. This was a constant obligation on the clergy and 
the people to be mindful of their duty. And four times in every year 
he made a general visitation, inquiring into the behaviour and conduct 
of all the parishioners, and exhorting them to the practice of religion 
and virtue: and at his annual convocations he delivered his charges 
with the divine pathos, grace, and dignity of an inspired apostle. 

“ He was so great a friend to toleration, that the papists who resided 
in the island loved and esteemed him, and not unfrequently attended his 
sermons and his prayers. The dissenters, too, attended even the Com- 
munion Service, as he had allowed them a liberty to sit or stand ; which 
however they did not make use of, but behaved in the same manner 
with those of the Established Church. A few Quakers, who resided on 
the island, loved and respected him. 

“ He was so fond of his flock, and so attached to his diocese, that no 
temptations could seduce him from their service, no offers could remove 
him. 

“I have already mentioned that Queen Anne would have given him 
an English bishopric; King George the First made him the same offer; 
and, in the year 1735, Queen Caroline was very desirous of keeping 
him in England; but though he was much bound to her Majesty's 
goodness, he would not be persuaded. One day, as he was coming to 
pay his usual duty to the Queen, when she had several prelates with 
her, she turned round to her levee, and said, ‘See here, my Lords, is a 
Bishop who does not come for a translation.’ ‘No, indeed, please yout 
Majesty,’ said our good Bishop, ‘I will not leave my wife in my old 
age because she is poor.’ 

“ He never interfered in temporal or political concerns, unless when 
called upon at the request of the inhabitants to serve them on particular 
occasions. The whole conduct and every action of his life showed him 
to be no otherwise a man of this world, than as a minister to do good 
to his fellow-creatures while living in it; and the people of the island 
were so thoroughly persuaded of his receiving a larger portion of God’s 
blessing, that they seldom began harvest till he did; and if he passed 
along by the field, they would leave their work to ask his blessing, 
assured that that day would be propitious. Nor was this opinion con- 
fined to the obscure corner of the world where he resided: in Warring- 
ton, nay in London, there are those now living who can remember 
a of people flocking round him with the cry of ‘ Bless me too, my 
or | ig ” 


It is interesting to observe that Bishop Wilson seems to have 
taken the same view of the episcopal office as Francis de 
Sales. In both we find the same pastoral care of the laity, the 


; Life of Bishop Wilson, by the Rev, C, Cruttwell. Bishop Wilson's Works, vol. i. 
p. 99, &c, 
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same indefatigable zeal in visitation, in preaching, and in per- 
sonal works of charity, and the same attachment to his diocese, 

Bishop Wilson did not confine himself to administration and 
the government of the clergy. He showed an active and per- 
sonal solicitude in every thing that concerned the people. Thus, 
when a criminal was condemned and executed in his diocese for a 
very cruel murder *, the Bishop addressed a pastoral letter to his 
clergy, the very first paragraph of which shows how strongly he 
felt that his office involved the supreme pastoral care of the 
people. It is as follows :— 


“We having at this time a mournful instance before us of an un- 
happy man under the righteous sentence of condemnation for the dread- 
ful sin of murder, attended with uncommon circumstances of the most 
barbarous cruelty, let us consider, I beseech you, what God will expect 
especially of us his ministers upon this occasion; what good we may 
probably do, and what future evils we may hope, through the grace of 
God, to prevent, by plainly and affectionately laying before our people 
the true causes which lead to such dreadful sins.” 


And then the Bishop goes on to point out and enforce various 
matters most apposite and valuable, and ends with a prayer for 
the prisoner under sentence, which he desires may be read in 
every church in the diocese. ‘Thus he adopted means to direct 
what is called public opinion into the right channel, exerting at 
the same time his paternal solicitude for the unhappy criminal, by 
calling for the prayers of the Church on his behalf. He did not 
stand aloof, as though this were a matter only concerning the 
civil government, because he felt that every thing that related to 
the moral condition and discipline of the people was properly 
within the sphere of the bishop’s duty. On another similar 
occasion the Bishop not only wrote to his elergy, and ordered 
prayers in all the churches for the condemned prisoners, but he 
himself from the pulpit ealled on the people to join him in prayer 
for those miserable men, concluding with a most impressive 
exhortation. He felt that all the people were his children, and 
required his immediate, direct, and personal care. He was the 
bishop not of the clergy only, but of all the people,—their 
supreme pastor, their friend and their father. 

Let us now turn to the contemplation of another great prelate, 
differing much from Francis de Sales and from Bishop Wilson, 
and combining the qualities of an apostolic bishop with those of a 
courtier and a statesman; namely, Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray. Ilis defect was, that he valued greatness and power, and 
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the applause of the world, too highly. He was indeed well qua- 
lifed for ambition. He was clothed with all the grace and bril- 
liancy of the most magnificent court in the world; he was witty, 
accomplished, splendid, and majestic. These things were a snare 
to him, and yet he understood and thoroughly realized the epis- 
copal character. ‘There is much to be learned from his life, and 
especially it is very interesting to see how he was rendered a 
great bishop by the influence of his office, the spirit of which he 
undoubtedly studied and understood in all its details. 

The excellent and admirable Duke de St. Simon has given us 
a delineation of Fenelon with all the richness and breadth of 
colouring, and reality of a grand full-length portrait by Van- 
dyke or Rubens. We will not attempt to translate the first part 
at least of this master-piece of biographical writing, which is not 
surpassed by any thing in Lord Clarendon, but faithfully present 
it to the reader. 


“Ce’ prélat était un grand homme maigre, bien fait, pale, avec un 
grand nez, des yeux dont le feu et l’esprit sortaient comme un torrent, 
et une physionomie telle que je n’en ai point vu qui y ressemblat et qui 
ne se pouvait oublier quand on ne l’aurait vue qu'une fois. Elle 
rassemblait tout, et les contraires n’y combattaient point. Elle avait de 
la gravite et de Ja galanterie, du sérieux et de la gaieté; elle sentait 
également le docteur, ]’évéque et le grand seigneur ; ce qui y surnageait 
ainsi que dans toute sa personne, c’etait la finesse, l’esprit, les graces, la 
décence, et surtout la noblesse. I] fallait effort pour cesser de le 
regarder. Tous ses portraits sont parlants, sans toutefois avoir pu 
attraper la justesse et l’harmonie qui frappait dans |’original, et la 
délicatesse de chaque caractére que ce visage rassemblait. Ses maniéres 
y répondaient dans la méme proportion, avec une aisance qui en 
donnait aux autres, et cet air et ce bon gout qu’on ne tient que de 
l'usage de la meilleure compagnie et du grand monde, qui se trouvait 
repandu de soi-méme dans toutes ces conversations, avec cela une 
eloquence naturelle, douce, fleurie; une politesse insinuante, mais 
noble et proportionnée; élocution facile, nette, agréable; un air de 
clarté et de netteté pour se faire entendre dans les matiéres les plus 
embarassées et les plus dures; avec cela un homme qui ne voulait 
jamais avoir plus d’esprit que ceux a qui il parlait, qui se mettait a la 
portée de chacun sans le faire jamais sentir, qui les mettait a l'aise, 
et qui semblait enchanter, de fagon qu’on ne pouvait le quitter, ni s’en 
défendre, ni ne pas chercher a le retrouver. C’est ce talent si rare, et 
qu'il avait au dernier degré, qui lui tint tous ses amis si entierement 
attachés toute sa vie, malgré sa chute, et qui, dans leur dispersion, les 
réunissait pour se parler de lui, pour le regretter, pour le désirer, pour 
se tenir de plus en plus 4 lui, comme les Juifs 4 Jérusalem, et soupirer 
aprés son retour et l’espérer toujours, comme ce malheureux peuple 


7 St. Simon, Mémoires, toi. xxii. p. 135, &c 
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attend et soupire aprés le Messie. C'est aussi par cette autorité de 
prophete qu ‘jl s’était acquise sur les siens, qu'il s’était accoutumé a une 
domination, qui dans sa douceur ne voulait point de résistance. Aussi 
naurait-il pas longtemps souffert de compagnon s'il fat revenu a la 
cour, et entré dans le conseil, qui fut toujours son grand but; et une 
fois aneré et hors des besoins des autres, il eut été bien dangéreux 
non-seulement de lui résister, mais de n’étre pas toujours pour lui dans 
la souplesse et dans l’admiration.” 


Here is a description of a splendid court prelate,—a finished 
gentleman, and a person admirably calculated to be the leader of a 
party. ‘The latter is a very dangerous qualification for a churech- 
man, and it might have been the destruction of Fenelon. But he 
was also a rood and devout Christian,x—a learned divine; and 
those ap parently merely worldly qualities contributed to make 
him a great bishop, notwithst: anding the unfortunate mixture of 
ambition, which gave hima worldly tendency. They made him 
the apostle of the great and brilliant, and a ‘him with an 
extraordinary power of governing mankind, especially men of the 
world, courtiers, and soldiers. Without iis truly episcopal spirit, 
his thorough knowledge of the nature of his sacred office, he 
would have been a mere worldly prelate. These qualities became 
the more conspicuous in the latter years of his life, when the dis- 
favour of Louis XLV. exeluded him from the court. Living with- 
out interval in his diocese, his episcopal qualities shone forth with 
extraordinary splendour. 


‘* Retired in his diocese, he lived there with the piety and application 
of a pastor, and the art and magnificence of a man who has renounced 
nothing, and who looks to every thing and every person. Never did 
any man more desire to please—and to please the servant as well as the 
master; no man carried that desire further, nor succeeded more entirely 
in so doing. Cambray is a place of general resort and passage; and 
nothing can equal the politeness, the discernment, and the agreeable 
manner in which he received all who came there. At first he was 
avoided: he ran after no one; but by degrees the charm of his manners 
drew to him a certain number. Under the countenance of that little 
multitude, many of those whom fear had kept away, but who wished to 
sow seeds for other times, were happy to have opportunities of passing 
through Cambray. One after the other all rushed there. When the 
Duke of Burgundy seemed to be important, the court of the prelate 
increased ; and it became a real court as soon as his pupil succeeded to 
the title of Dauphin. He had gained the hearts of the army by the 
number of persons whom he had receiv ed, and of those whom he had 
lodged in his palace during their passage through Cambray ; and by his 
care of the sick and the wounded who had heen brought to his city on 
different occasions. Assiduous at the hospitals, and with the humblest, 

nd attentive to the principal officers, keeping manv of them under his 
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roof for months together, and until their perfect recovery, watching like 
a true pastor over the weal of their souls, with that knowledge of the 
world which enabled him to gain them over, and induced many others 
to address themselves to him, not refusing himself to the meanest per- 
son in the hospitals who wished to see him, and whom he would attend 
to as if he had nothing else to do; he was not less solicitous for their 
corporeal relief. Broth, nourishment, consolations in times of sorrow, 
and very frequently remedies, came in abundance from his palace; and 
notwithstanding this number of things, an inconceivable degree of care 
that every thing might be of the best quality. He himself presided at 
the most important medical consultations. It is astonishing to what a 
degree he became the idol of the army, and how loudly his name echoed 
even in the midst of the court.” 


Fenelon was thoroughly imbued with the principles touching 
his office, which we have endeavoured to sketch above. He was 
well aware of the importance of the pastoral character of that 
office, and of the supreme cure of souls which essentially belongs 
toit. He was accordingly not satisfied with general superintend- 
ence, government, and direction, but he maintained a personal 
eare of the people, and intercourse with them. ‘Thus we shall see 
that he attached great importance to visitation, and to paternal 
intercourse with the people in every village, and that though a 
great personage, he did not keep his clergy at a distance. 


“His charities, his episcopal visitations repeated several times in the 
year, and which made him thoroughly acquainted with every part of his 
diocese, the wisdom and mildness of his government, his frequent 
preaching in the city and in the villages, his facility of access, his hu- 
manity with the small, his politeness with others, and his natural graces, 
which increased the value of all that he did and said, made the people 
adore him; and the clergy, of whom he declared himself to be the 
brother and the father, all carried him in their hearts. In the midst of 
all this art and desire to please, and to please so generally, there was 
nothing mean, nor common, nor affected, nor out of place ; and every 
thing was according to the most exquisite fitness. He was easily ap- 
proached, and he despatched business with promptness and the utmost 
disinterestedness. One spirit, inspired by his own, prevailed among all 
who were employed under him in that great diocese; never was there 
any scandal nor any thing violent done against any one; and every 
thing in him and belonging to him was regulated by the most perfect 


Propriety,” 


The conduct of the Archbishop of Cambray to his clergy is in 
accordance with the principles of the canon law. Thus we find 
in the decree of Gratian these words of St. Jerome.“ Esto sub- 
jectus Pontifici tuo, et quasi anima parentem suscipe, . «+ + - 
Sed episcopi sacerdotes se esse noyerint. noi dominos, honorent 
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clericos quasi clericos, ut et ipsis a clericis quasi episcopis honor 
deferatur. Scitum est illud oratoris Domitii: Cur ego te, inquit, 
habeam ut principem, cum tu me non habeas ut senatorem? 
Quod Aaron et filios ejus, hoc episcopum et presbyteros esse nove- 
rimus *.” And again the council of Carthage says, ‘* episcopum non 
dominum, sed collegam presbyterorum cognoscat ’.” And again the 
same council says, ‘* Mpiscopus in ecclesia et in consessu presbyte- 
rorum sublimior sedeat. Intra domum vero co/leqgam se presbyte- 
rorum esse cognoscat '.” It is indeed most pernicious for a bishop 
to act as if he were alord over his clergy and not their colleague, 
a lord and not a priest. But let us see how Fenelon inanaged 
the business of his diocese. 


‘‘ Tis mornings were passed in the midst of the business of his dio- 
cese. As his genius was elevated and penetrating, and his residence 
constant, and as no day passed without his settling whatever affairs 
presented themselves, this was every day a brief and light occupation.” 


That great churchman knew that the mind of a bishop should 
not be engrossed with the business of administration, of which 
the greater part may by activity and method be despatched 
speedily, or left, under proper superintendence, to the bishop's 
officers. No doubt the affairs of his extensive diocese might 
have taken up the greater portion of every day, but this would 
have interfered with his pastoral functions, his study, and _his 
devotions, and made him almost inaccessible to his clergy and 
veople over whom he would have had little or no influence. How 
did the archbishop spend the remainder of his day after the hours 
of business ? 

‘‘ He afterwards received those who wished to see him; then he said 
mass, and he was not long in doing so. It was always in his own 
chapel, excepting on the days on which he officiated episcopally, or 
when some particular reason made him perform divine service else- 
where. On his return he dined with the company, which was always 
numerous ; ate little, and not solidly, but sat long at table for the sake 
of others, and charmed them with the ease, the variety, and the natural 
tone and the cheerfulness of his conversation, but without ever descend- 
ing to any thing not worthy of a bishop and a grand seigneur. After 
rising from table he remained but a short time with his guests. He had 
accustomed them to live in his house without constraint, and to give 
himself none for them. He then went into his study, and worked some 
hours; prolonging his labours if the weather was bad, and if he had 
nothing to do elsewhere.” 


* Cap. vii. Esto subjectus, dist. xev. 

® Ib. cap. viii. Episcopus in quolibet. 

' Ib. cap. x. Episcopus in Ecclesia. And so the same council forbids a bishop to 
allow a priest to remain standing while he himself is seated. Ib, cap. ix. 
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Fenelon knew that there should be in the bishop nothing 
harsh, nor repulsive, nor pedantic, nor pompous’, no official stiff- 
ness, nor any want of that excellent polish which results from 
benevolence, Christian charity, and humility, mingled with the 
dignity of highmindedness and refinement. He was hospitable 
as St. Paul requires that a bishop should be*; but his hospitality 
was that of a prelate and a person of the highest station and 
breeding. It had all the amenity of the best and most polished 
society,—and at the same time the strict correctness and the 


scrupulous morality of a conscientious and irreproachable eccle- 
siastic. 

“On quitting his study he used to pay visits or walk out of town, 
He was very fond of that kind of exercise, and liked to prolong it ; 
and if there were none of those whom he lodged, or some distinguished 
person with him, he was accompanied by a vicar-general or some other 
ecclesiastic, and conversed with them about the diocese and about 
matters of piety or learning. He passed his evenings with the guests 
who lived in his house, supped with the principal officers when troops 
were passing through, and then his table was served as at dinner. He 
ate still less than at dinner, and went to bed before midnight. Although 
his table was handsome and delicate, and every thing about him was 
according to the condition of a grand seigneur, there was nothing 
which did not savour of episcopacy, and the most scrupulous rule 
amidst the politest and mildest freedom. He was himself an ever- 
present example, but one which it was impossible to reach. He was 
ever a true prelate, ever a grand seigneur, and ever the author of 
Telemachus. Never did he utter a word regarding the court, or poli- 
tics, whatever it was, which could be found fault with, nor which 
savoured in the slightest degree of meanness, regrets, or flattery, and 
never any thing which could even hint what he had been nor what he 
might still become. In the midst of so many great engagements there 
was the utmost order in his domestic affairs, and the greatest discipline 
in the whole diocese; but without littleness, without pedantry, and 
without any one ever having been importuned about doctrine.” 


It is impossible to read this account of the great Archbishop of 
Cambray without admiring the high standard by which he re- 
gulated his episcopal life. He had the largest and most compre- 
hensive idea of the bishop’s office and duties. [He did not look 
on the bishop as a governor of the clergy, nor as an administrator 
of property only. He considered the bishop according to the 


? In the Decree of Gratian a bishop is required to be, among other qualifications, 
humilis, affabilis, misericors. Dist. xxiii. cap. ii. , 

* 1 Timothy iii. 2. And in the Decree of Gratian, Gregory the Great, dist. IXXXVsy 
held the Archdeacon Florentinus unfit to become a bishop, because “ accepimus « oeee 
(a eum tenacem existere ut in domo ejus amicus ad charitatem nunquam introeat. He 
Was a mean, shabby man, whose house was never open to a friend. 
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principles of Scripture and ecclesiastical law, as the supreme 
pastor with cure of souls of the whole diocese, and in one sense, 
of the whole universal Chureh,—the father of his people,—the 
suecessor of the apostles,—the necessary imitator of their 
pastoral solicitude, and Christ’s representative on earth. Thus 
no one was so humble as to be below his affectionate care,—and 
no one so great as to be above his apostolical authority and in- 
fluence. ‘l'o all he was accessible, to all a friend, to all equally a 
father. In the city, great nobles and commanders of armies 
courted his approbation ; in the villages and the remote parts of 
his diocese, the poor flocked to see him, to receive his blessin 
and hear his instructions. He was essentially the bishop of the 
/aity of all classes and conditions, as well as of the clergy; and 
to the clergy he was a brother and a colleague, as well as a 
spiritual father and governor. What may not be done by sucha 
bishop ! 

The contemplation of Francis de Sales, of Bishop Wilson, 
and of Archbishop Fenelon, suggests to the mind of an English 
churchman matters of profound importance, bearing on the pre- 
sent condition of discipline in this country, so far as it regards 
the great body of the laity. We have already referred to the 
difficulties which stand in the way of the revival of that disci- 
pline. low far it may be possible gradually to carry it we 
cannot determine; but it is evident where this great work of 
restoration must begin. It must begin from the exercise of 
the direct influence of the pastoral office of the bishop over 
the laity. It must begin by the bishop, as the successor of 
the apostles, exerting that kind of immediate personal influ- 
ence and authority over the laity of all classes, which is so 
beautifully shown in the lives of Francis de Sales, Bishop Wilson, 
and Fenelon. The bishop must assume, by virtue of his office, 
to be the centre of the whole moral and religious government and 
discipline of the people; not merely by superintendence and 
direction of the clergy, but in his own person—directly—imme- 
diately,—by constant intercourse with the people as their spiritual 
judge and adviser, by his presence in each parish, by teaching, 
by the frequent administration of divine service in all parts of 
his diocese, and by preaching, not only in towns, but in obscure 
villages, not only to the rich and educated, but to the poor and 
ignorant. His visitation must be the great tribunal of morals for 
those purposes which no laws and no magistrates can accomplish. 
The whole population must look forward to the bishop’s visitation 
as a great festivity, as a joyful event, as the coming of their 
spiritual father to instruct them, to bless them, to heal their dis- 
sensions, and to exercise over them a paternal censorship and 
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solicitude. The people will be easily accustomed to feel and 
a . » yy be hd 

ei realize the episcopal office. They will soon learn to appreciate 

“s the benefits which they will derive therefrom. There is now a 
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" strong feeling in the minds of thoughtful men, who stand away 
oe from the turmoil of party and the struggles of commercial specu- i 
id lation, that some new element of government is needed to stem i} 
ie the torrent of mean ambition and covetousness, which threatens : 
A to overwhelm all honour and justice in this nation. If, indeed, ‘ 
ba wealth and industry constitute happiness and greatness, then is 
of this country happy and great; but of all servitudes, that is the 


, most miserable which renders man a mere instrument for the aec- 
5 cumulation of treasure. Such is the condition, not of the working 


be 
q opulation alone, who can barely support life by incessant toil, 
‘. which without the instinct of self-preservation would render life a 
: burthen, but of thousands who think themselves powerful and 

fortunate, whose souls are bowed down to the abject worship of 
. riches, until they even sacrifice their lives, after destroying their 


h consciences, to obtain the means of gratifying unbounded luxury, 
and insatiable love of ostentatious power. In the midst of this 
general demoralization, which daily shows itself in folly, excess, 


s 

. baseness, and crime, and more or less affects every class of the 
‘ community, the moral discipline of the Church is the great 
. remedy to which honest men look with anxiety and hope. ‘They 


f look to the Divine institution of the episcopal office and polity as 
the means of reviving justice, honour, and religion, which no 
laws, no magistrate, and no systems of national education can do. 
f In that office there is a latent force, which only requires to be 
ealled forth, fully sufficient for this magnificent task of reforma- 
tion. It is the great talisman of the Church’s power, the great 
secret of spiritual government, without which ecclesiastical polity 
: becomes a mere form of administration and outward discipline. 
| But the glorious institution of apostolical authority cannot shine 
forth in all its splendour until it is fully understood and appreciated. 

| Its true spirit and extent must first be realized by profound and 
enlarged study of principles drawn from the public law of the 
Church. Then nothing more will be required than to substitute 

, those principles for the routine of modern practice and the preju- 


dices of modern society. 
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Art. I]1.—The Theoqgony of the Hindoos; with their systems of 
Philosophy and Cosmogony. An Kssay. By Couxr M, 
Byornstserna, Author of “ The British Empire in the East.” 
London: Murray. 
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Tur religion of the Hindus has been the subject of much able 
illustration and of much profound research, but of those writers 
who have engaged in the inquiry, few have prosecuted it in all its 
extent, or upon a sufficiently comprehensive plan, and many have 
been misled by partial and imperfect information, by enthusiastic 
and misplaced admiration, or by terested and malignant preju- 
dices. We have consequently yet to learn, if not what the reli- 
gion of the Hindus actually is, yet what it was, when, according 
to Creuzer, * its naive and sublime forms, its simple and profound 
conceptions, its bold and extensive system, constituted the foun- 
dation and explained the meaning of the dogmas and religious 
symbols of most of the nations of antiquity.” 

In the first contemplation of a subject of this vast and interesting 
nature, we are lable to be distracted by the novelty and number 
of details yet indistinct, and behold them through a mist in which 
the most prominent particulars are alone discernible ; and when 
they are magnified beyond their due dimensions, displaced from 
their proper positions, and distorted in their relative bearings and 
proportions. It is only as time advances and the vapours clear 
away, that the several parts are reduced to their natural size and 
shape, and are capable of combination as a regular and coherent 
whole. 

It rarely happens, however, that the ardour of inquiry can be 
taught to await for the gradual withdrawal of the veil which 
clouds the first glimmerings of truth. Strongly impressed by the 
exaggerated outline of what is dimly visible, a ready belief is 
entertained that all is fully and distinetly beheld, and particulars 
are generalised and systems are compounded long before the 
materials have been adequately collected or suitably prepared; 
the fabrie presently falls to pieces, but the result affords no in- 
struction, and speculation is speedily “ at its idle work again.” 

The history of the researches of Kuropean orientalists regarding 
the Hindu religion, remarkably illustrates this tendency to hasty 
and premature conelusions. When the pretensions of the Hindus 
to high antiquity, and their supposed possession of written autho- 
rities much more ancient than the Pentateuch, were first made 
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known, they found a ready acceptance with those who were in- 
eredulous of the credibilities of Scripture, and were confidently 
wielded as weapons fatal to the veracity of the inspired record. 
Further acquaintance with them revealed their true character, 
and proved them to be either astronomical computations based 
on data only partially true, or mythological fictions, having but 
an imperfect and erroneous connexion with actual chronology. 
Opinion, indeed, then became liable to a violent reaction, and the 
whole Hindu system was affirmed to be but a few centuries re- 
mote. The juste miliew has not yet been agreed upon; and not- 
withstanding that great names are enrolled on either part, the 
antiquity and authenticity of the astronomy of the Hindus, the 
basis of their whole scheme of chronology, have yet to be ascer- 
tained. 

In like manner, our first impressions of the mythology of the 
Hindus were strong in favour of its remote date, and of its rela- 
tionship to the superstitions of the most celebrated nations of the 
ancient world. Sir William Jones found obvious analogies between 
the gods of Egypt, Greece, Italy, and India; Paolino and Wilford 
followed in the same track; and both the author of the “ Reli- 
gions de lAntiquité” and his translator and annotator, intimate a 
perfect conviction of both the antiquity and affinity of the principal 
features of the Hindu mythology with those of Egypt and of 
Greece, Although, however, these assertions may be admitted in a 
general sense, yet it is now certain that the points of resemblance 
upon which greatest stress has been laid are in many instances 
fallacious, and that much which is incontestably of comparatively 
recent date has been so blended and confounded with what is pro- 
bably old, that it is difficult to draw a line between them. The 
Puranas, which furnish many of the most characteristic legends 
of Hinduism as it is, and which were long spoken of as authorities 
whose origin was lost in the depth of ages, are now, thanks to the 
industry of M. Burnouf and Prof. Wilson, presented to us in their 
true character, and the Bhagavat and Vishnu Puranas are shown 
to be compilations, of which the latter cannot be older than the 
tenth century of the Christian era, while the former is as late as 
the twelfth. That they embody traditions of a much greater 
antiquity is undoubtedly true, but even of them how much is to 
be regarded as archaic is yet to be determined. In the mean 
time, some of the most fundamental dogmas have been rudely 
assailed, and it has been denied that the indication of the triad 
of gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as the personified creative, 
preserving, and destroying powers of one supreme cod, can be 
traced in the primitive doctrines of the Brahmans. However 
this may be, it is now generally admitted that the worship of Siva, 
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especially as le grand symbole de la Trinité qui a@ fait le tour dy 
monde comme cobut du Phallus ow Lingam, derives no countenance 
from the ritual of the Vedas, and is consequently no part of the 
rimary and unadulterated scheme of Hinduism. The periods to 
ascribed to these hitherto considered essential and primitive 
articles of the old Hindu faith are subjects for further investiga- 
tion; and there are various other debateable matters which suffi. 
ciently show, that we are not yet out of the fog,—that we have 
much still to learn before we can presume to assign to the mytho- 
logical fictions of the Hindus the order they should follow in the 
development of the Hindu religion, the place which they are 
entitled to occupy in the history of the religions of mankind. 
The work which has suggested these remarks, ‘‘ The 'lheogony 
of the Hindoos,” by Count M. Bjornstjerna, is not calculated, we 
fear, to dissipate our perplexities, or to throw any light upon the 
true history and real character of that which it professes to de- 
scribe. ‘The noble author deserves every possible commendation 
for so laudable an employment of his time and talents, and for 
patriotic anxiety to communicate to his countrymen in Sweden a 
share of that acquaintance with India, both ancient and modern, 
which is so perseveringly sought for and so successfully attained 
in Germany and France. Unfortunately his purposes are better 
entitled to commendation than their execution. The Count is a 
statesman and a politician: he is not an orientalist nor an anti- 
quarian. In his ** History of India,” a work published some time 
ago, he is most at home in statistical details, and his work may be 
consulted with advantage for particulars relating to the govern- 
ment of the Kast India Company, and the financial and military 
resources of their dominions. When he is among the people and 
princes of India he is in an unknown world, and hits upon extra- 
ordinary discoveries. As one instance of this, we may notice his 
proof of an affinity between the swarthy races of India and the 
blue-eyed warriors of Scandinavia,—a discovery to which he 
reverts in his Theogony. The proof is the name of Uddin, or 
Odin, borne, as he affirms, by a dynasty of kings of Delhi. He 
is apparently unaware that wd-din is only part of a title very com- 
monly assumed by Mohammedan sovereigns, implying their devo- 
tion to the religion, al-din, of their prophet ; as (Uhias-ad-din, 
Shems-ad-din, the defender—the sun—of the faith, and the hike, 
and no more of kin to the Hindus than to the Scandinavians, to 
Odin than to Brahma, to the language of the Edda than to that 
of the Vedas, unless it could be established that both were but 
transcripts of the Koran. 
The whole title of the present work is, ‘* The Theogony of the 
Hindous, with their systems of Philosophy and Cosmogony : an 
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Essay :” the latter qualification is intended apparently to qualify 
expectation, and prepare us for a conciseness of description wholly 
disproportioned to the extent and importance of the subjects. We 
had no right to look for any novelty in a work avowedly made up 
from other authorities, but we had hoped that the compilation 
would have supplied a want which still prevails even in English lite- 
rature,—a general but comprehensive account of the whole Hindu 
system, compiled from the authentic materials which now abound. 
We have not, in fact, any available authority to which to apply 
promptly and commodiously for information regarding the religion 
and institutions of India. Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon” was com- 
iled at an early date, almost exclusively from the first volumes of 
the “ Asiatic Researches of Bengal,” from the papers of Sir Wm. 
Jones and Major Wilford. It is a serviceable work as far as it 
goes, but is in arrear of our present knowledge. Ward's 
“Hindus” is hable to a similar objection, and is also exeeption- 
able as attempting too much with inadequate materials. It is 
rather an account of the Hindus of Bengal than of the Hindus of 
India, and is often deficient in candour and good taste. We have 
still therefore to seek for a competent guide to a knowledge of 
the Hindus, and we shall not find it in this ‘* Mssay,” although, in 
addition to the important topics specified above, it comprises a 
variety of others, and devotes a few pages to the laws and institu- 
tions of the Hindus, the distinctions of caste, the chief literary 
compositions, the Buddhists and other religious divisions of the 
people, the Fire-worshippers, Syro-Christians, and Mohammedans 
of India. The accounts are necessarily concise and meagre, and 
yet they offer no inconsiderable number of unauthorized statements 
and palpable mistakes. 

The very desultory nature of Count Bjdrnstjerna’s descriptions 
renders it impossible to adopt any connected and methodical exa- 
mination of his work ; we shall therefore confine our observations 
to the subjects announced in the title-page, “The Theogony, 
Philosophy, and Cosmogony of the Hindus.” . 

Upon the first of these topics, notwithstanding the prominent 
place it takes in the designation of the book, little or nothing is 
to be found. We are told, indeed, that the religion of the Hindus 
as it appears in the Vedas, is ‘a monotheism encompassed by or 
founded on a Sabeeistic form;” that after some ten or eleven 
centuries a new commentator of the Vedas, Menu, in a great 
measure altered the contents of the sacred seripture, and that the 
Brahmanieal religion received a still further development by means 
of the Puranas, which bring the doctrine from the principle of the 
Unity to that of the Triad or Trimurthi, or rather combine the 
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principle of the Triad with that of the Unity. The origin of the 
Brahmanical Trinity is conjectured to have originated in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘* The Vedas represent the Almighty as creator, 
preserver, and destroyer, and in the last character in respect to 
the four great periods of the world, or Yugs, which, according to 
the Vedas, are separated from each other by means of great uni- 
versal destructions. From these three attributes the Puranas 
form three distinct deities under the names of Brahma (the 
Creator), Vishnu (the Preserver), and Siva (the Destroyer).” 
Allusion is then made to the Avatiras, saints or incarnations of 
Vishnu and Siva upon earth in a human form, of which it is 
stated there have been nine of the former and two of the latter ; 
and it is then affirmed that the Hindus are divided into three sects, 
as followers of Vedantism, Vishnuism, and Sivism, worshipping 
respectively Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Brief mention is made 
of two of Vishnu’s Avataras, Rima and Krishna; and Siva, it is 
said, is worshipped under ‘* two symbolical forms,” and this is all 
that we have upon the subject of the Hindu Pantheon; no allu- 
sion being made to any of the multitudinous array of divinities, 
which form in various degrees essential parts of the system, nor 
to their origin, history, or functions: even what is said abounds 
with misconception. 

The religion of the Hindus, we are told, as it appears in the 
Vedas, is ‘a monotheism founded upon Sabzeism.” Before this 
can be admitted, it must be asked, how much do we know of the 
doctrine of the Vedas? and how far does that knowledge justify 
the unqualified assertion that they teach the worship of one god, 
distinguishable as a trinity by his attributes, as creator, pre- 
server, and destroyer of the universe. 

To the first of these questions we shall look in vain to our 
author for a reply. He tells us, indeed, that the Vedas form the 
basis of the religion of the Hindoos, that they consist of four 
distinet parts or books, and that each is composed of three divi- 
sions,—the Mantra, which contains hymns and prayers to the 
Almighty ; the second, Brahmana, which consists “ of the precepts 
of religion and theological arguments ;” and the third, which 1s 
termed Upanishad, forming ‘an abstract of the other two ;” that 
they are written in a metaphorical style, are not clear, and are 
often contradictory; and that an abridgment of them, called 
Vedanta, was made by Vyasa 2000 years before Christ ; that 
only small portions have been translated into the European lan- 
guages; that Colebrooke’s English versions are most to be 
depended upon ; and that although the translated portions are in- 
sutlicient to enable one to form a right judgment of the actual 
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contents of the doctrine exhibited, it is evident that it was 
a monotheism encompassed by a Sabveistic form or founded 
upon it. 

Although reference is here made to the means we possess of 
knowing what the Vedas contain, it may be doubted if the writer 
has taken much trouble to become fully acquainted with them. 
The manner in which Colebrooke’s “ versions” are mentioned is a 
sufficient justification of the doubt. Mr. Colebrooke’s “ Essay on 
the Vedas,” first published in the “ Asiatic Researches,” and since 
incorporated in his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays,” is not a mere series 
of translations: it is a general description of the Vedas, an ac- 
count of their origin, arrangement, composition, and doctrines, 
illustrated by occasional translations, forming an invaluable intro- 
duction to the study of the Vedas, but necessarily leaving very 
much to be determined beyond the limits of the [ssay. ‘The 
want is still very imperfectly supplied, but there were other ma- 
terials within his reach, which might have enabled the Count to 
have been more precise and accurate in his statements. ‘The first 
book of the Rig-veda, with a Latin translation by the late learned 
and estimable Dr. Rosen, published by the Oriental ‘Translation 
Fund, has been some years before the public, and the text and 
translation of the ritual portion of the Sama-veda, by Mr. Ste- 
venson of Bombay, published by the same fund in conjunction 
with the Oriental Text Society, had preceded the “ Theogony of 
the Hindus” long enough to have been consulted by its author, 
and to have suggested to him the propriety of speaking with more 
hesitation of the doctrine of the Vedas, and with more reserve of 
their monotheism. 

The specimens we have now within our reach enable us to con- 
ceive a tolerably correct notion of the character of the practical, 
which is no doubt the archaic form of the Vedas. ‘This consists 
not of a uniform and systematic body of writings, composed upon 
a definite plan, and for a single and determinate purpose, but of 
a number of separate and detached hymns, the work of various 
hands and of evidently different periods,—the spontancous effu- 
sions of venerable men, in harmony with the prevailing belief and 
practices of their time, and intended chiefly, if not solely, for the 
use of their own families and disciples. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of these canticles were scattered among the people, or pre- 
served traditionally in different houscholds, in a more or ‘ess 
isolated state, until the age of generalization and system had 
arrived, when the disjecta membra were collected, studied, and 
taught, and schools were formed for their preservation, classifica- 
tion, and use, as a universal and popular liturgy. This classifica- 
tion, according to our author, occurred two thousand years before 
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our era, but upon what grounds he assigns to the aggregation of 
the hymns of the Vedas such an antiquity he has not. informed us, 
The data furnished us by Mr. Colebrooke, and they are the best 
we yet have, carry the collection and ar rangement of the Vedas 
no higher than the fourteenth century before Christianity, an 
antiquity sufficiently remote when the progressive and accumula- 
tive character of the materials is considered. 

Until we have translations of the entire Vedas, it were very 
unsafe to say that monotheism is no part of their primitive 
doctrine. As far, however, as we are yet acquainted with the 
practical part, with the hymns and prayers used at seasons of 
actual worship and ador ation, we have no reason to eredit the 
assertion that they are addre 'ssed “to the Almighty,” or that 
they inculeate “ Monotheism.” They are exelusiv ely polytheistie, 
addressed principally, though not solely, to Fire, to Indra as the 
deity of the firmament, to the sun, to the moon, to the dawn, to 
night, and to various forms of divinities of a vague and undefined 
character, not necessarily connected with heavenly phenomena, 
but whose offices and stations are not satisfactorily specified, and 
are even unknown to the Hindus themselves. The religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry; it had neither temples nor images. 
Its shrines were the halls or the court-yards of the dwellings of 
the worshippers, and its rude altars blazed with burnt offerings 
to elements, whose ideal impersonations or presiding spirits were 
indeed invoked to be present at the ceremony, and requested to 
accept the oblations either for themselves or for the gods 
universally, but who were never typified by wood or stone, or 
by any forms more real than the shadowy creations of super- 
stitious awe and religious veneration. But though not idola- 
trous, the faith was polythe istic, and actual adoration was divided 
among a very considerable number and variety of imaginary 
beings. 

Count Bjornstjerna affirms that the sacred volume begins with 
these words, “ that there is only one God, Brahma, omnipote nt, 
eternal, omniprese nt, the great ‘soul of whom all other gods are 
but parts.” The first stanza of the Rig-veda is in “Rosen's 
version, Agnim (Ignem) eelebro antistitem, sacrificii divinum 
sacerdotem, vocatorem, thesauris ditissimun. ‘The first phrases 
of the Yajur are, ‘ | eut thee, branch of the Palasa tree, for the 
sake of obtaining rain. | make thee straight (1). Do ye, ye 
calves, go with your mothers, to pasture (2). May the resplendent 
sun direct you to what is best for you (3).” The opening verse 
of the Sama Veda is, ‘Come, oh Agni (Fire), to the banquet 
of him who celebrates thy praise, to forward his offering. 
Herald (of the cods) sit down on the saered crass ;” and 
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the Atharva begins, ‘“‘ May the rivers water the sacrifice and the 
winds blow over it, may holy hymns secure its prosperity as ] 
offer oblation with flowing butter.” Now, none of these are at all 
like the passage which the Count has cited as the beginning of 
the sacred volume, and it is clear, therefore, that either a dif- 
ferent work must have opened with such a commencement, or 
that no such initiatory passage occurs. He has not specified his 
authority for the passage. It is no doubt a genuine citation, but 
it may not have been taken from a very authentic source, unless 
it be translated from some other original than that which is here 
ascribed to it ; it is most unlikely that any such dogma should be 
found in any part of the practical portion of the Vedas, in the 
hymns and prayers which were dictated by the Hindu religion in 
its most pure, simple, and primitive condition. 

In another professed citation from the Vedas, we are able to 
discover the authority which the author has followed. The 
Vedas, he says, express themselves in the following manner :— 
“The angels assembled around the throne of the Almighty, and 
asked with submissiveness who he himself were ; he then answered, 
Were there another than 1, I should describe myself through him. 
I have been from eternity and shall remain to eternity ; 1 am the 
first cause of all that exists in the east and west, and north and 
south, above and below; I am older than all the kings of kings, 
I am the truth, I am the spirit of the creation, the creator 
himself; I am knowledge, and purity, and light, I am almighty :” 
and the Count concludes; ‘“ these truly sublime ideas cannot fail to 
convince us that the Vedas recognise one only God, who is 
almighty, infinite, eternal, self-existent, the light and lord of the 
universe.” His authority for this conclusion is not mentioned, 
but we have found it to be the ‘ Oupnekhat,” or Theologia 
Indica, Anquetil du Perron’s Latin translation of a Persian 
translation of the Upanishads, made by order of Dara Shekoh, 
the son of Shahjehan and elder brother of Aurangzeb. In_his 
second volume, p. 12, he gives a version of the Atharva Sara 
Upanishad, which begins ‘Oi Fereshtehah in behescht ante 
Roudr, id est, perientem (destructam) facientem omnem existen- 
tiam, cum ivissent et humilem submissionem eum loco attulissent, 
petierunt quod ; Vos, quiestis? Roudr dixit, Si secundus meus 


‘(mei) sit, ego dieam quod ego quis sum, semper fui, et semper exis- 


to, et semper sum futurus ; and the text proceeds with details 
from which those cited by the author are translated, or they may 
have ber . taken from a French version of the same publication. 
This is not very good authority. The text is evidently inter- 
larded with Mohammedan ideas, as the words themselves declare, 
Ferishtaha and behisht being Persian words, implying ‘ angels 
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and heaven.” Still we may grant that for all essential Purposes 
the text is a sufficient guide, but what is the authority of the 
Atharva Sara, and how far are the Upanishads the Veda? To 
the first we may answer that the Atharva Sara is at best of 
equivocal authenticity, and that the character it ascribes to 
Rudra, or the identification of an individual form of Siva with 
the One Supreme, is indicative of a later date and sectarial origin, 
The connexion between the Upanishads and the Vedas we shall 
presently speak of, disposing in the first place of the second 
division of these works—the Brahmanas. 

We scarcely know yet what is meant by this term, The 
Brahmans themselves are chary of a definition, and are content 
to say that all that is not Mantra is Brahmana. Such of them as 
have been translated, partake of the same nature as the Mantras, 
being hymns and prayers, and are addressed to the same 
divinities, but they are of a less simple and patriarchal style, and 
are devised for rites more solemn and imposing than domestic 
worship, such as the sacrifices of animals, horses, or men, real or 
typical, by princes and sovereigns. ‘Their style is more elevated, 
and they begin to indulge in a strain of mysticism in which it is 
not impossible they may contain the germ of later metaphysical 
speculation. Ina still more general sense a Brahmana is practical, 
directing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, and 
manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to be employed, 
and elucidating their import. In none of these respects do they 
answer exactly to our author's definition of them, as “religious 
precepts and theological arguments.” 

Still less applicable is the character he has given of the 
Upanishads, as abstracts of the Mantras and Brahmanas ; they 
have nothing in common with the former, little except obscurity 
with the latter. They are wholly mystical and speculative, being 
short treatises on the nature of matter and. spirit, of man and of 
God. There ave usually enumerated fifty-one Upanishads. They 
are evidently of various eras, and some of them are most probably 
of no very remote date. The most eelebrated are, however, no 
doubt of an antiquity inferior only to the secondary period of the 
Vedas, that of the Brahmanas, or to the colleetion of the Mantras 
inasystematized form. The Persian translation comprehends the 
whole fifty-one, and consequently so does the translation of M., 
Du Perron, but, as above remarked, they have undergone con- 
siderable modifieation in this double transfer. One or two are 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, and several others by Rammohun 
Roy; we are therefore competent to form an opinion of their 
character, although not to pronounce definitively on what all of 
them door do not contain. It is to them, however, that the 
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monotheism or rather the pantheism attributed to the Vedas is 
to be traced, and this very circumstance is a proof of their sub- 
sequent and independent origin. Worship precedes philosophy. 
Prayer and praise, the utterance of wants, and acknowledgment 
of their being supplied, are the natural language of man in the 
earliest stages of civilization, before he considers very nicely the 
nature of the supernatural beings to whom his thanks and suppli- 
cations are addressed. It is only when the national belief obtains 
a degree of consistency, that some “from the rest retired,” 
begin to meditate on their being’s end, and aim; to distinguish 
between material and immaterial substance, and to look for a first 
cause and ruler of the universe. These speculative views gave 
rise to the Upanishads, and as far as they may be considered as 
a part of the Vedas, the Vedas may be said to inculeate mono- 
theism, but they are rather supplementary to the Vedas than 
an integral portion of them, and constitute the second or third 
stage in the history of Hindu belief. In no respects can they 
be considered as abstracts of the older and practical works. 
Nor is it correct to say, even of the Upanishads, that their style 
is metaphorical, although Rammohun Roy be apparently the 
authority for this characteristic of the language of the Vedas. 
It is often obscure and mystical, but does not deal largely in 
metaphor. Still less is this true of the language of the Brah- 
manas, and, as of the Mantras although not destitute of poetry, 
it is exceedingly primitive and simple. 

Recurring to the account given by our author of the history of 
the Vedas, we have to notice the somewhat startling announcement, 
that Manu was a commentator on those works, and that he con- 
siderably altered their contents. The Hindus invariably regard 
the laws of Manu as being in accordance with the doctrines of 
the Vedas, and this appears to be the case as far as their purposes 
are the same. From the time, however, of Sir William Jones’s 
translation of the institutes of Manu, we have been aware that 
they are designed to regulate the civil and social conditions of 
the Hindus, and have little to do with the system of religious 
practice or belief, except as they prescribe the especial duties of 
the Hindus of the first three castes at various periods of life, and 
in different relations of society ; certainly the laws of Manu are 
not intended nor calculated to illustrate the prayers and hymns 
of the four Vedas. , 

With respect to the deviation from the doctrines of the Vedas, 
with which Manu is charged, we are told that he proceeds from 
other views than those of the Vedas respecting the Almighty and 
the creation of the world; that the Vedas say nothing on the 
subject of caste, and are equally silent on that of the metem- 
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psy chosis, and that consequently Manu is to be considered as tho 
institutor of the distinction, and the inventor of the doctrine, 
yositions which are unquestionably erroneous. 

How far the social institutions of the Hindus or their metaphy- 

ical speculations may be discovered in the Mantras and Brah- 
manas remains to be determined, although in what has been 
translated there are indications whith Ww ould warrant the inference 
that the social arrangement prevailed even when the Mantras 
were composed, and that the me tempsychosis was not unknown, 
All doubt on the subject disappears when we come to the 
Upanishads ; and these, as we have seen, the Count denominates 
abstracts of the other portions of the Vedas, and therefore in 
substance the same. Had he turned over a few pages of Ram- 
mohun Roy’s small volume, he would soon have found that. the 
notions of Manu are those of the Vedas, in as far as those are 
expressed by the Upanishads. Thus in the Moondak, “the 
superior kind of knowledge is that through which absorption into 
the Supreme Being may be obtained. The Supreme Being is 
beyond the apprehension of the senses; he 1s everlasting, all 
prevailing, omnipresent, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise 
men consider as the origin of the universe.” ‘These are the very 
terms in which Manu speaks of the self-existent Being from whom 
the universe proceeded. 

In the same Upanishad we have the following explicit asser- 
tion of the doctrine of transmigration. —“* They who depend for 
emancipation on ceremonial rites, having enjoyed the consequence 
of such rites on the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human 
form or in that of inferior animals or plants.” So in the Kath 
Upanishad, ‘‘ some of those who are ignorant (of the unity of 
spirit), enter after death the wombs of females to appear in the 
animal shape, while others assume the form of trees, according to 
their conduct and knowledge during their lives.” There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the Upanishads of the Vedas are 
familiar with the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

There is little occasion in the Vedas to allude to the distinction 
of eastes, but the Brahman is particularized in almost every 
prayer or hymn. The Kshetriya or regal caste is also frequently 
mentioned, and the V aisva and Sudra are not unnoticed, so are 
the distinctions of the Asramas or orders of the three first castes, 
as in the Moondak U panishad. ‘* Mendicants and hermits as 
well as householders, possessing wisdom and practising austerities, 
ascend to the highest heaven.” It is clear, therefore, that the 
origin of these notions has been somewhat inconsiderately and 
unauthorizedly ascribed to Manu. 

The account given of the actual distinctions of the followers of 
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the Brahmanical religion is equally inaccurate. They are dis- 
tributed, it is said, among three branches, termed Vedantism, 
Vishnuism, and Saivism. Of the first it is affirmed that Brahma 
is the object, but it is added, that there is but one temple dedicated 
to this doctrine in which he is worshipped alone. We doubt. if 
there is one temple even in which worship is offered to Brahma, and 
certainly there is no temple dedicated to Vedantism. It is in 
fact a system of philosophy especially opposed to rites, inculeating 
spiritual knowledge by penance and meditation, and discoun- 
tenancing ceremonial observances as productive of only temporary 
good. ‘The object of knowledge is Brahm, not Brahma; the 
universal Supreme Spirit, the First Cause of all, not Brahma, the 
agent in material creation, the personified creative faculty. The 
Count has evidently been misled by the similarity of the name, 
and confounded two very different things. Brahma, to whom 
alone worship may be, although it now never is addressed, has 
nothing in common with Vedantism. 

The notices which follow of the worship of Vishnu and Siva 
are more correct, but they are very far from affording a complete 
picture of the diversities which exist. If the author had referred 
to the copious accounts of existing Hindu sects, published in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth volumes of the Asiatic Researches, he 
would have learned that there are at least twenty varieties of the 
worship of Vishnu, and half that number of the worship of Siva, 
besides a number of modifications of practice and opinion differ- 
ing from both, with which he is evidently unacquainted. Most 
of these are of recent and well known origin, and their ready 
multiplication and extensive popularity, satisfactorily show that 
Hindu opinion is not the stubborn principle which it has been 
represented to be, and encourage us to hope, that in the fulness 
of time it will yield to the persuasive influence of light and truth. 

Of the different schools of Hindu philosophy we have little 
except the names, and those strangely misrepresented. The 
translator and printer are here, however, probably more in fault 
than the author. They are said to be the elder Mimansa, the 
younger Mimansa or Vedanta, the logical school or Nijaya, the 
atomic theory of Canade (Canada), the atheistic school of Kapila, 
and the theistic of Pantanjali (Patanjali). It is remarked of the 
two last, that they are rather pantheistic than either atheistic or 
theistic: * they suppose that God and the world are the same ; 
that spirit and matter are one; and that God is all, and all is 

God.” Unfortunately this is wrongly attributed. It had been 
correct if it had been affirmed of the younger Mimansa or Vedanta 
school, but it is the reverse of the doctrines of Kapila and Pa- 
tanjali, 
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The different philosophical systems of the Hindus, with excep- 
tion of the elder Mimansa, which stops at the consequences of 
ceremonial observances, have one common object,—the assertion 
of transmigration through living forms, the final emancipation of 
the soul from corporeal bondage, and its escape from bodily pain and 
degradation. ‘This consummation they make to depend upon the 
acquirement of true wisdom,—knowledge by the soul of its nature 
and end,—but they do not agree exactly as to its final destina- 
tion. The consideration of this involves the recognition of one 
of two principles : of spirit alone, or of matter as well as spirit ; 
and the question, how far individuality may be predicated of the 
latter as one supreme origin and end of all things. In one sense, 
all the philosophical schools may be termed atheistical, as attri- 
butes are by all withheld from the supreme soul, and neither in 
the creation nor in the government of the universe is any active 
interposition exercised. In this they have departed from the 
doctrines of some of the Upanishads, which seem to be the foun- 
dation of most of the philosophy ; for they, in speaking of spirit 
anterior to creation, ascribe to it ‘ will,” the exertion of which 
led to the evolution of the world and of man,—as in the text, 
‘ Tuar (Spirit) was alone, and willed to be many.” ‘Thence 
came into existence the perceptible creation, which once extant, 
was left to the guidance of inferior creatures, the gods of the 
ordinary mythology : so far, therefore, is God admitted as “ wil- 
ling” things to be, but there his function terminates, and the 
notion of one supreme, presiding, all-directing, all-judging Provi- 
dence, is foreign to every system of Hindu philosophy. 

The secondary Mimansa or Vedanta professes to derive its 
doctrines of the unity of spirit from the Vedas, being, as the 
name implies, the end or scope of those authorities. By the 
Vedas, however, must be understood the Upanishads: with per- 
haps a few obscure texts of the Brahmanas: the speculations of 
the Vedanta derive no countenance from the ritual. The Ve- 
danta, maintaining the doctrine of unity, or of one principle alone, 
is reduced to the necessity of either considering matter and spirit 
to be the same, or of getting quit of the former. It has chosen 
the latter alternative, and holds that matter has no existence 
independent of our ideas, and that all material substance is unreal 
or illusory. ‘This is what is meant by Maya, or delusion, and our 
author, therefore, is inaccurate when, after specifying a few of the 
Vedanta tenets, he proceeds: “‘ the next of the philosophical 
systems of India which deserves to be mentioned, if on no other 
account, from the number of its adherents, is the so-termed system 
of Maya or Illusion.” As far as Maya constitutes an essential 
clement in any system, it is the same thing with the Vedanta. 
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It is to this school also that the term pantheistic is most appro- 
riate; for neither the Sankhya nor the Yoga system, or as they 
are here both called, Sankia, supposes that ‘‘ God and the world 
are one, that spirit and matter are one, or that God is all and all 
js God.” This is transcendental Vedantism; the Sankhya and 
Yoga are its antagonist systems; both maintaining the dualistic 
doctrine, and asserting the co-eternal and independent existence of 
both matter and spirit. The latter, the Yoga school, affirms the 
existence of ‘God as a soul or spirit distinct from other souls, 
unaffected by the ills with which they are beset, unconcerned with 
ood or bad deeds and their consequences, and with fancies or 
assing thoughts. In him is the utmost omniscience. He is the 
instructor of the earliest beings that have a beginning (the deities 
of mythology); himself infinite, unlimited by time.” Kapila, the 
teacher of the Sankhya, ‘on the other hand, denies an Iswara, 
ruler of the world by volition; alleging that there is no proof of 
God's existence, which is unperceived by the senses, not inferred 
from reason, nor yet revealed.” We are afraid, therefore, that 
the author has omitted to peruse Mr. Colebrooke’s essays on the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy, and he must certainly be 
unacquainted with the translation of the Sankhya Karika, pub- 
lished by the Translation Fund, or he would never have called the 
Sankhya doctrine, pantheism. 

“ The cosmogony of the Hindoos is contained not alone in the 
Vedas and in the Vedanta, but also in the Codex of Manu.” 
That any account of the creation of the world is found in the 
Vedas is very unlikely, unless we restrict the term to the Upani- 
shads, and even in them we have only allusions to the event, not 
any detailed description. The subject is not peculiar to the Ve- 
danta, but enters necessarily into all the philosophical systems 
which pretend to investigate the origin of spiritual and material 
existence. The first book of Manu does contain a system of 
cosmogony, but the account is somewhat vague and obscure, 
owing in part to its eclectic character, and to its having mixed 
together fragmentary portions of incompatible systems, and added 
particulars derived from the Upanishads, and probably from tradi- 
tion. Although, therefore, not an original or consistent account, 
It is the more deserving of attention as it apparently represents 
with sufficient precision current and popular belief. 

lt is, in the first place, dualistic, intimating, in concurrence 
with the Sankhya and Nyayikas, the eternity of matter; for 
though it is said that “ Tuts” (that is, the yet unformed universe) 
was dark, unperceived, not inferrible, indefinable, incognizable, 
yet “ir was:” it was only, as it were, immersed in profound 
sleep; it existed in the shape of crude, undeveloped matter, or 
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Prakriti. The doctrine is not unsupported by the Upanishads, 
as in such texts as ‘“ This world was extant in the beginning.” 
Sir William Jones has added from the commentator, This world 
existed only (in the first divine idea yet unextended, as if involved) 
in darkness; but this is a gloss of the Vedanta school, of the 
advocates of the principle of unity, and is wholly unauthorized by 
the letter and tenor of the text, which is evidently dualistic, and 
affirms the independent existence of matter before creation,— 
‘without form,” indeed, but not without existence. The trans- 
lation of M. Des Longchamps, which Count Bjornstjerna has pre- 
ferred, is much less accurate—at least in its English dress—than 
that of Sir William Jones, and conveys equally wrong notions. 

In the next stage of creation we have in Manu—following the 
texts, no doubt, of the Upanishads—the agency of a Creator: 
‘The self-existent, the unperceived, making manifest the rudi- 
mental elements, of irresistible creative power, and dispelling the 
darkness, appeared.” 

The notion of a Creator is here something more than the 
supreme universal spirit of the Vedanta or any of the philoso- 
phical schools, and appears to have been the popular notion 
founded on texts of the Vedas, implying not only spirituality, but 
individuality and person: as the commentator on Manu observes, 
‘of his own will he assumes body.” Still the original texts are 
capable of a different interpretation, and admit of the Vedantic 
exposition of the unity of the Creator and the created: as it is 
said, ** He is single, he becomes double ;” “ Brahma is that from 
which all are born, by which all live, and to which all return.” 
Manu, however, clearly distinguishes the self-existent Swayam- 
bhu from the matter of the universe, and does not therefore ex- 
clusively follow the Vedanta school. 

The description of the Self-born which follows in Manu is not 
incompatible with personal individuality, although, as usual, vague 
and capable of being variously explained: ‘“‘ He is apprehensible 
by the mind alone, subtile, invisible, eternal, inconceivable, com- 
posed of the universal elements (or one with elementary sub- 
stance).” ‘This latter attribute would seem to imply pantheism, 
identifying God and the created world, at least in the Vedanta 
sense of the ideality of the latter; but that were incompatible 
with what has preceded, and the contradiction is one of the proofs 
of the eclectic character of the text, and the manner in which 
conflicting tenets have been culled and confounded together. 

The elemental character of the Self-born has been probably a 
popular notion, and is adopted to account for what follows, which 
is entirely of a popular character, and is not authorized by any 
philosophical system: * He being desirous of creating creatures, 
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having meditated, emitted from his own body, in the first place, 
water and scattered in it a seed.” Here we have person and 
material existence clearly predicated of the Self-born, and the 
origin of the first element,—not an illusory, ideal element, but 
bond jide water, is ascribed to him: an origin, it may be 
marked, which is irreconcilable with the previous assertion 
that crude matter co-existed ; a contradiction which the dualistic 
philosophy avoids, by assigning the development of water and 
other elements in this rudimental state, not to spirit, but to 
Prakriti, to nature, or crude matter, through the influence of 
spirit. 

The seed or germ thus abandoned or east in the waters, is said 
by the Vedanta to be a metaphorical expression for the divine or 
spiritual energy, but this is not the doctrine of Manu; and the 
text now evidently departs from all abstractions, and expresses 
palpable and popular notions, based no doubt upon the oracular 
phraseology of the Upanishads, but not altogether consistent with 
their interpretation by any of the philosophical schools. The seed 
becomes a golden egg, and in that egg is produced, from the 
inscrutable First Cause of all, Brahma, the active author of all the 
forms of created things, the immediate Creator of the existent 
universe. In respect to the mundane egg, the Hindu notion 
corresponds with one very common among the ancient nations of 
the East, but whether it be among the archaic fictions of the 
Hindus is very questionable. It is older than Manu, if our im- 
pression of the eclectic character of his code be correct, but whe- 
ther it be as ancient as the Vedas, or even as the Upanishads, 
has yet to be ascertained. 

We shall not follow our author in his observations upon the 
traditions of the Deluge which prevailed among the nations of the 
ancient world, and which are common to the Hindus. He has 
cited not very correctly one only of the accounts, and that taken 
from a work of modern date, the Bhagavat Purana ; but the same, 
the legend of Satyavrata, who was preserved during a universal 
Hood ina boat constructed by him by command of Vishnu, and 
piloted by the god in the form of the Matsya or fish avatar, 1s to 
be found in other and older books, as, for instance, in the Maha- 
bharata. The other two of the three first avatars, the Tortoise 
and the Boar,—the former upholding the mountain with which 
the ocean was churned, and the latter raising up the earth from 
beneath the waters,—evidently refer to the same event. But 
then comes the question, what is the-age of the avatars { No 
details respecting them have yet been found in either portion of 
the Vedas, not even in the Upanishads, and the allusions hitherto 
met with are few and doubtful. The Rig- Veda, for instance, refers 
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to the divinity of the ‘“‘ Three Steps,” which not improbably alludes 
to the fourth avatar of Vishnu as the Vamana or Dwarf, who, on 
having three paces of space granted him by Bali, whose pride he 
had descended to humble, bestrode earth and heaven, and refrained 
from the third step, which would not have left Bali even sove- 
reignty in Hell; at the same time the appearance of Vishnu at 
all in the Vedas is unfrequent, and the identity of the Vishnu of 
those works with the Vishnu of the Puranas so questionable, that 
it may be doubted if the epithet Trivikrama be not merely meta- 
phorical, denoting a divinity paramount either over the three 
worlds or the three periods of time, and whether the epithet may 
not in fact have suggested the legend. These are among the 
many problems which remain to be resolved, before we can 
venture to affirm, of a variety of important details in the practices 
and belief of the Hindus, that they are of an ancient date and of 
unborrowed origin. 

We shall leave to geologists the objections Count Bjornstjerna 
urges against Cuvier’s theory of the deluge, and to metaphysicians 
his adoption of the Sankhya doctrine that matter is immortal like 
~ aia our business has been exclusively with his account of 
the religious and philosophical notions of the Hindus, and we are 
sorry that we cannot bestow upon the manner in which he has 
performed his task more unqualified commendation. We had no 
reason to expect from the author any original information, but we 
had a right to demand the accurate communication of all that was 
authentic and recent, the sources of which are abundant and ac- 
cessible, and of the highest authority. It is clear, however, that 
he has turned aside from the well-head to wade in shallow and 
muddy channels, and deserting the only guides competent to lead 
him through the mazes of his subject, he has followed others im- 
perfectly masters of the clue, and has lost his way on the very 
threshold of the labyrinth. Making little or no use of Cole- 
brooke’s essays on the Vedas and philosophical systems, or of the 
translations of the Rig and Sama-vedas, of the Upanishads, of the 
Sinkhya Karika, of the Bhagavat and Vishnu Puranas, all of 
them incontestable authorities, he has followed such half-informed 
and undiscriminating writers as the compiler of the ‘‘ Mythologie 
des Hindous,” or such crude and second-hand translations as the 
‘*Oupnekhat” of Du Perron. 

There was a time when such want of discrimination would have 
been excusable, but it can no longer be extenuated; as even if 
the abundant information furnished through the English lan- 
guage be not readily available to a native of the continent, there 
is no lack of correct information on Hindu subjects, both original 
and translated, in the languages of France and Germany, in the 
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writings of Burnouf, Lassen, and Schlegel, and of a host of 
meritorious cultivators of the languages and literature of India. 

At the same time we are willing to acknowledge, that although 
we are now in possession of a great mass of materials for con- 
structing a conclusive scheme of Hinduism as it now is, and as it 
has been for many centuries, we are not yet provided sufficiently 
with the means of tracing it to its source, or of acquiring accurate 
knowledge of its pristine and archaic condition: we are not yet 
prepared for the investigation. The task cannot be safely under- 
taken until we have before us all the most important texts of the 
Vedas, and trustworthy translations of them. Something, as we 
have had occasion to remark, has been contributed towards the 
accomplishment of this object, but not much; something more is 
in progress, but it is tardy. The untimely death of Dr. Rosen 
eut short the publication of the Rig-veda, and the portion of the 
Sama-veda published by Mr. Stevenson is of limited extent. A 
useful institution, the Oriental Text Society, has engaged to print 
the entire texts of the Rig-veda and Yajur-veda, and two of our 
most eminent Sanscrit scholars, Professor Wilson and Dr. Mill, 
are pledged to edit them, and propose to add translations. ‘The 
work is laborious and requires time, and as the means of the Text 
Society are, we believe, but limited, a considerable interval is 
likely to elapse before either of these important works can be con- 
sulted by those who seek to become acquainted either with the 
early religion of the Hindus or the history of opinion in general. 
Our knowledge of the religion and philosophy of the ancient world 
must necessarily be imperfect and inaccurate, until we have ascer- 
tained the precise notions which either originated in India, or 
flowing thither from other parts of the East, there received a new 
development and a cumulative impulse, the consequences of which 
are still in active operation among so many millions of the human 
race, obstacles to their elevation in moral dignity and fatal to their 
hopes of future happiness. It were for the credit of Great Bri- 
tain—we may venture to think it is her duty, interwoven as India 
now is with her political prosperity—to take the lead in tearing 
away the veil that shrouds the ancient form of the Hindu faith, 
secure that the more thoroughly it is known, even by the H indus 
themselves, the more sensibly will they feel the want of another 
and a better. As a matter of enlightened curiosity also, it be- 
comes a great government to preserve the relics of the old world : 
we need not rebuild its decaying shrines, but we may worthily 
protect them from dilapidation, and maintain them as interesting 
and not uninstructive records of the past. 
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Life and Writings of Abelard. 


Art. I1].—Ouvrages inédits @ Abélard, pour servir a Vhistoire de 
la philosophie scholastique en France; publiés par M. Vicror 
Cousin. 4to. Paris, 1836, forming part of the ** Collection de 
Documents inédits sur 0 Histoire de France, publiés par ordre du 
Roi, et par ks soins du Ministre de Vinstruction publique.” 


Lettres @ Abailard et d’Héloise, traduites sur les manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Royale, par E. Ovvevut; précédés @un Essai 
Historique, par M. & Mr. Guizor. dition illustré par J. 
Gigoux. Paris, 1839. 


Wirtn_ the exception of St. Bernard, Peter Abelard is the most 
remarkable personage in the literary history of the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘The former may be considered as representing the conser- 
vative and orthodox spirit of his age, the latter may be regarded 
as the type of its liberalism and speculative rationalism. Without 
reference to their moral qualities, and viewing them only in an 
intellectual aspect, Abelard’ is perhaps the more striking cha- 
racter of the two. The glowing eloquence indeed of the abbot of 
Clairvaux, and the immense influence which he had obtained 
throughout Christendom, so overpowered Abelard in the dispute 
which brought these rivals into collision, that he has not emerged 
from the shade into which he was then condemned, nor is it to be 
expected, or indeed desired, that he will ever assume that rank in 
the literary history of Europe, to which if his talents and acquire- 
ments were alone regarded, he might appear to be so justly entitled. 

Independent of the moral lessons which the history of Abelard 
teaches us, his biography is both interesting and instructive. 
The names of few writers of that seculum obscurum, the twelfth 
century, are better known than his ; but his true claims to popu- 
larity are not always rightly understood. They do not rest, as 
they are generally supposed to do, upon his unfortunate and dis- 
graceful connexion with Heloise. More incident is associated 
with his history than with any other ecclesiastic with whom we 
are acquainted. Abelard was not only an elegant poet and skil- 
ful musician, but he was one of the most popular and successful 


* We do not feel inclined to disturb the orthography or pronunciation which 
usage has sanctioned on the authority of Pope's line, 
“All is not heaven’s while Abelard has part.” 
The more correct form, however, is Abélard. 
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teachers whom France, or perhaps modern Europe, has eyer pro- 
duced. Asa philosopher he moderated in the great dispute of 
his age; he rejected both Realism and Nominalism, and created 
an intermediate system named Conceptualism. In Theology he 
founded the school known by the name of Rationalism. His 
speculations gave occasion for the holding of two councils, those 
of Soissons and Sens; and although the eloquence and authority 
of St. Bernard were called into exercise for their suppression, 
these opinions survived in the person of the celebrated Arnold of 
Brescia, and a host of other admirers, and have descended to our 
own generation. 

As might be expected from these circumstances, Abelard has 
had warm friends and bitter enemies. By the latter he is repre- 
sented as a dangerous and a rash theorist, a man whose wild 
philosophy, if carried out, would undermine the everlasting truths 
of revelation. His character, according to their estimate, is made 
up of pride, arrogance, insubordination, contempt of constituted 
authority, treachery, and dissoluteness. His advocates tell us, 
on the other hand, that his only object was to systematise the- 
ology, and to give to that science greater precision and accuracy 
than it had hitherto attained ; and if in this attempt he opposed 
the narrow prejudices of the ecclesiastics of the age in which he 
lived, it surely is our duty to sympathise rather with his clear- 
sightedness than their bigotry. Uninfluenced by prejudice or by 
theory, it shall be our object in the following pages to give a 
sketch of the life of this extraordinary individual, derived for the 
most part from his own writings, and illustrated by contempo- 
raneous authorities, and we shall examine as they arise such 
questions as may enable us to form a fair and a candid estimate 
of his opinions and character. | 

Peter Abelard, the eldest son of Berenger and Lucy, was born 
in the year 1079, at Paletz’, or Palais, a small town situated a 
few miles to the east of Nantz. His father, although a soldier, 
was a man of cultivated mind and refined taste, and he took care 
that his sons should be instructed not only in arms, but also in 
literature. Abelard’s predilection for study soon exhibited itself, 
and deserting the court of Mars, to use his own expression, he 
took refuge in the bosom of Minerva. His favourite study was 


? Hence the name of Palatinus Peripateticus given to him by our countryman 
John of Salisbury, (see his Metalogicus, pp. 14, 84, 129, 147, 156,) an appellation 
which has puzzled several well-informed writers upon literary history, among the 
rest our own Bishop Tanner, (see his Bibl. Brit. p. 6,) under the article * Adamus 
Anglicus.” This is the more surprising, as in the same work, lib. ii. cap. XV. Pp. 99, 
John of Salisbury writes thus, “In hac opinione deprehensus est Peripateticus Pala- 
tinus Abelardus noster, qui multos reliquit et adhuc aliquos habet professionis hujus 
Sectatores,”’ 
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logic, its subtleties were calculated to engage a mind like his, 
naturally astute rather than profound, and his vanity led him to 
study a science which enabled a defeated disputant to cover his 
retreat when overpowered in argument. But it was his misfor- 
tune to be placed at this early period of his life under the tuition 
of a master whose theological opinions were decidedly heterodox. 
Roscelin*, a canon of Compeigne, had speculated in such an un- 
guarded manner upon the nature of the Trinity, as to end by 
affirming that the Three Persons in the Godhead were really and 
essentially distinct, and that to assert there were three Gods was 
not an heretical expression, although it was unusual‘. These 
blasphemous doctrines were warmly opposed by Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and were condemned by the Council of 
Soissons in a. p. 1092; but notwithstanding these censures, they 
were still entertained by their originator. After a banishment 
into England, which gave him the opportunity of promulgating 
his obnoxious doctrines at Oxford, he returned into France, and 
towards the conclusion of his life settled in that district of which 
both he and Abelard were natives. The young logician was thus 
brought into contact with the veteran heretic, and from such an 
instructor it would appear that Abelard imbibed those unsettled 
opinions, from the influence of which he could never afterwards 
totally free himself. 

Abelard’s apologists, however, are anxious to save him from 
the obloquy of having been educated in such a school; and 
observing that in “‘the History of his Calamities,” he does not 
mention Roscelin among his instructors, they have ventured to 
assert that no direct communication existed between these 
parties. But the statement which we have made rests upon 
evidence which cannot be shaken. Otho of Frisingen*, the 
contemporary and apologist of Abelard, tells us, that he derived 
his earliest instructions from Roscelin, and in this he is followed 
by Aventine®; and the question is set at rest for ever by Abelard 
himself, who refers to the doctrines of his master Roscelin, from 
Which however he was compelled to dissent’. 

Under this instructor, Abelard made considerable progress in 
learning. Logic, however, was his darling study, his ruling 
taste, his supreme talent; in him the logician was the father of 
the theologian ; logic has conferred upon him all the reputation 

> Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. 358. 

* S. Anselmi Opera, pp. 41, 43, 357, edit. 1721. 
aie De Gestis Frederica, lib. i. cap. 47, ap. Murat. Script. Rerum Ital. tom. vi. col. 


qo. 
® Annales Boiorum, lib. vi. a.p. 1137. 

Y. Abel. Dialectica, p. 471, ed. Cousin; sce also the Introduction to that 
volume, p. 40. 
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which he enjoys, and brought upon him all the discredit under 
which he labours; to it he is indebted for all the splendour of 
his youth, and all the gloom which hangs over the history of his 
maturer years*®. Anxious to exhibit the proficiency which he 
had made in this polemical study, he wandered from province to 
province, visiting each school of literary gladiatorship as he went 
along, and as might have been expected, he soon found himself 
in Paris. 

Paris was at this time the most learned city in Europe. In 
the affected phraseology of the period it was styled Cariath- 
sepher*®, which being interpreted means, the City of the Book. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, the number of students 
was so great that they could with difficulty find accommodation 
within its walls, and they are said to have been even more 
numerous than the citizens’, The see of Rome itself did not 
hesitate to consult the University when doubts pressed, as they 
sometimes did, upon the minds of its infallible Pontiffs. Pope 
Innocent the Third applied to Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, 
for his opinion upon the knotty question of Fraternal Correption’. 
The importance of its various schools may be gathered from 
merely naming a few of Abelard’s contemporaries, who there 
taught, or were there educated. William de Campellis, one of 
his earliest tutors there, was soon afterwards promoted to the 
see of Chalons*. Bandré, archbishop of Dol‘; Ulger, bishop of 
Angers’; Alberic of Rheims, archbishop of Bourges*; Geoffrey 
de Oratorio, archbishop of Bourdeaux’ ; Walter de Mortagne, 
bishop of Laon*; Peter Lombard and Maurice de Sulli, bishops 
of Paris’; all of whom were the contemporaries of Abelard, 
had studied in the University of Paris, or in some of the 
schools connected with it. Michael de Corbeil, dean of St. 
Denys, then celebrated for the education which it gave, after 
having refused the patriarchate of Jerusalem ' was consecrated 
archbishop of Sens. Bernard de Mocellan, bishop of Kimper’, 
had there taught philosophy *. Gilbert Porretanus, another pro- 


® He was surnamed “ Dialecticus,” see J. Thomasii Dissertat. de Doctoribus 
Scholasticis Latinis, edit. 1676, § viii. 

® Phil. Abbatis Bone-Spei Epist. iii. ad Hervardum, quoted by Launoy, Opp. 
tom. iv. par. i. p. 70, edit. Colon. 1732. 
Pezii Anecdot. tom. v. par. i. p. 427. 
Launoy, Opp. iv. i. 76. 
Gallica Christiana, ii. 505, edit. 1656. 
Id. ii, 566. 
Id. i. 167. 
Id. ii. 622, 
Art. de Veref. les Dates, i. 299, edit. fol. 
? Gall. Christ. ii. 551. 
Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. 69. 
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5 Td. it. 132. 
7 Id. i, 210. 
9 Id. i, 435, 436. 
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fessor, was made bishop of Poitiers‘. It would be tedious were 
we to reckon up the names of our own countrymen who crossed 
the Channel in order to complete their education at Paris; we 
shall satisfy ourselves with mentioning some of those more dis- 
tinguished Englishmen who became teachers of logic, philosophy, 
or theology, within the French capital. Adam de Parvo Ponte, 
canon of St. Denys, and lecturer there, became bishop of St, 
Asaph’. Robert de Bethune, bishop of Hereford, ha taught 
Ihilosophy at Paris in conjunction with his brother Godfrey *, 
His successor in his chair as well as his see, was Robert de 
Melun’. Baldwin, successively abbot of Ford, bishop of Wor- 
cester, and archbishop of Canterbury, wrote a treatise upon 
mythology for the use of his Parisian scholars*. Gilbert, sur- 
named Universalis, from the extent of his learning, another pro- 
fessor there, was afterwards consecrated bishop of London’, 
Robert Pullus, another countryman of our own, attained such 
reputation by his lectures, that a cardinal’s hat was bestowed 
upon him, and he is said to be the first Englishman who attained 
that distinction’. And the list may be closed with the name of 
Nicholas Breakspere, who before ascending the papal throne as 
Adrian the Fourth, had first studied and then taught in the 
monastery of St. Victor’. 

The chief attraction of the University of Paris when Abelard 
first visited it, was the teaching of the celebrated William de 
Campellis. He received Abelard with kindness, but ere long he 
discovered that instead of having gained a pupil he had met with a 
rival, ‘The new student set himself to refute some of his teacher's 
opinions ; he frequently reasoned against him openly, and accord- 
ing to his own statement was generally the victor in these dispu- 
tations. Here we have the first instance of that annoyance and 
self-sufficiency which attended him through his whole life*, and 
we can scarce be surprised to find that from this period he dates 
the commencement of his misfortunes. Master and scholar could 
not long continue together upon such a footing, and Abelard 
settled at Melun, then one of the royal residences, for the purpose 


Gall. Christ. ii. 886. 
Godwin de Prasulibus Anglia, p. 634, edit. Richardson. 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 300. 
Tanner's Biblioth. p. 521. 
Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. 166. ° Id. 71, 90. 
' Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 223, 
2 Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. 116. = 
* Otho of Frisingen, Abelard’s friend, although generally inclined to view him in 
a favourable light, describes him as a man “tam arrogans suoque tantum ingenlo 
confidens, ut vix ad audiendos magistros ab altitudine mentis suze humiliatus de- 
scenderet.” De Gestis Frid, i. 47. 
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of opening a school for philosophy. The result equalled his most 
sanguine expectations ; scholars flocked to him from all quarters ; 
and elated with his success, he resolved to return to Corbeil, near 
Paris, with the intention of pushing his late master to extremi- 
ties. While preparing for the renewal of these hostilities, a severe 
malady, occasioned by intense application to study, compelled 
him to return to his native air, and to abandon his literary 
occupations. 

When he again visited Paris, after an advance of some years, 
he was astonished to find that William de Campellis, his former 
master, had assumed the habit of a canon regular, and was occu- 
pied in teaching in the monastery of St. Victor. He ascribes 
this change to no better motive than the craving for ecclesiastical 
preferment, and remarks that ere long it was gratified by the 
attainment of a bishopric. A reconciliation followed, and then, 
as might have been expected, another quarrel, in which Abelard 
assures us that he was again victorious. ‘The individual who had 
succeeded William de Campellis, when he relinquished the schools 
at Paris for the monastery of St. Victor, resigned this appoint- 
ment in favour of our young philosopher, and descended from the 
rank of a teacher to that of a pupil. These statements rest upon 
Abelard’s own authority, and we have no means of testing their 
accuracy. A contemporary author, however, mentions an inci- 
dent which should not be here omitted. In the midst of these 
triumphs, which Abelard assures us he was gaining over a veteran 
logician, we have good evidence for believing that he sustained a 
signal defeat from a disputant of his own standing. <A youth 
named Gorwin, afterwards abbot of Auchin, in Flanders, but at 
that time a student in Paris, shocked at the novelties contained 
in the propositions advanced by Abelard, challenged him to a 
discussion, and defeated him‘. No allusion to this incident is 
found in the autobiography, whence we have derived most of our 
information. 

That document proceeds to mention various skirmishes between 
the followers of Abelard and those of William de Campellis ; and 
a her battle between the leaders themselves was prevented 
only by the former being recalled home to arrange his domestic 
affairs, in consequence of his mother having renounced the world 
and adopted the monastic profession, thus following the example 
of her husband Berenger. The attention of the latter was 
entirely engrossed by his promotion to the bishopric of Chalons 
sur Marne, which occurred at the same time ; and Abelard was 


left. without a rival. 


4 Mabill. Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti, lib, Ixxii. § 56. 
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He was not long however in making one, and the circumstances 
which gave rise to his new disputes, afford another instance of the 
undisciplined character of his mind. Hitherto he had studied 
only logic and philosophy ; he now wished to make himself 
acquainted with theology, and for that object he entered the 
schools of Anselm of Laudun. Anselm’s reputation was high, 
and deservedly so. During the forty years he taught theology he 
was regarded as the light and the oracle of the Latin Church ; 
he was styled the Doctor of Doctors ; and by his instructions 
were formed the great theologians, not only of France, but of 
England, Italy, and Germany’*. In the same sentence in which 
Abelard tells us that his master was the most celebrated divine 
of his day, he speaks of him in terms the most disparaging and 
contemptuous *®. ‘This old man,” says he, ‘had gained his 
reputation rather from unopposed concession than from merit. 
If you came to consult him upon any doubtful question, you 
departed more doubting than when you came. They who heard 
him lecture were astonished, not so they who questioned. He 
had a considerable flow of language, but the sense which lay under 
it was contemptible and devoid of reason, When he lit his fire 
he filled the house with smoke, but produced no light. He was a 
tree whose foliage promised great things to those who looked 
upon it from a distance; but when you drew near in search of 
fruit, you discovered that it was barren. I found upon a more 
intimate acquaintance, that this was the fig-tree which the Lord 
had pronounced accursed.” 

Extreme as these opinions were, Abelard took no pains to 
conceal them, and they speedily reached the ears of his instructor ; 
but Anselm appears to have treated them with calm dignity, and 
to have let them pass unnoticed. When his fellow-students 
remonstrated with him, Abelard persisted in asserting that since 
Anselm professed only to expound the Scriptures from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, less advantage was to be gained from hearing 
his lectures than from the study of a good commentary. Advane- 
ing from one degree of presumption to another, he next affirmed 
that there was no difficulty in the exposition of Scripture, and he 
undertook to explain any passage, however obscure: with the 
intention of convincing him of the absurdity of this theory, his 
friends referred him to the commencement of the Book of 
Ezekiel, confessedly one of the most mysterious portions of the 
Whole sacred yolume ; but nothing abashed, he declared his readi- 


* Mabill. Annal. Ord. S. Benedict. lib. Ixxii. § 55; Hist. Lit. de la France, xii. 


91; Brucker, Hist. Philosophie, iii, 741, and the authorities there cited. 
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ness to explain it, and invited them to attend his lecture on the 
morrow. Inreply to their advice, that he should study the subject 
before compromising himself, he met them with an avowal which 
js worth noticing, as giving us an insight into the principle upon 
which many of his theological opinions were based. It was not his 
custom, he said, to regard experience, but talent’. When the morn- 
ing came few attended his lecture, but those whose curiosity led 
them thither were so struck with the novelty and talent evinced in 
what they heard, that from that day there was a rapid increase in 
the number of his auditors. The jealousy of Anselm of Laudun 
was now roused, and it was not less bitter than that which had 
formerly been evinced by William de Campellis ; a strong party 
headed by two of Anselm’s scholars, Albericus and Lotulfus, was 
formed against the self-constituted professor, and he was again 
compelled to take refuge in his former retreat at Paris. 

The success of his experiment as a teacher of divinity had been 
so flattering, that he resumed without delay his exposition of 
Ezekiel. He became, ere long, as celebrated in this department 
of literature, as he had been in logic or philosophy. A letter of 
condolence addressed to him when in the midst of his misfortunes, 
by Fulcho abbot of Deuil, thus dwells upon the reputation which 
he had attained at this period of his history. “It is not long,” 
says this well-informed, though perhaps somewhat prejudiced cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ since the full glory of this world shined upon you, 
and would not permit you to remember that you were liable to 
misfortune. Rome sent you her children to be educated, and by 
so doing admitted that you were more learned than herself. No 
length of journey, no lofty mountains, no deep valleys, no fear of 
robbers, prevented your scholars from hastening to you. ‘The sea 
and the tempest did not frighten the youth of :ngland, but despis- 
ing all danger, no sooner did they hear where you were to be found 
than they flocked thither. Remote Bretagne sent you her heavy 
sons to be made wise. Fierce Anjou served you, for you had 
tamed her ferocity. The Pictavians, the Gascons, and the Irish: 
Normandy and Flanders, the German and the Swede, warmly 
praised your mental acuteness. I pass by all the inhabitants of 
Paris and the whole of France from one end to the other ; all 
thirsted after your instruction, as if you were the only teacher in 
the world. Won by the brilliancy of your intellect, and the sweet- 
hess of your eloquence ; the readiness of your diction, and the 
subtlety of your knowledge, they hastened to you as to the purest 
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well of philosophy*. 
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We have already mentioned that at this time Paris was emi- 
nent asa seat of learning ; we are compelled to admit that it was 
not free from those vices which too often attend a highly culti- 
vated state of society. According to the description of a con- 
temporary writer, it contained within all that was calculated to 
excite the passions and to gratify them’. When we read of the 
University of Paris, and the students who attended it, we na- 
turally imagine that a system of academical discipline similar to our 
own, or in some degree approaching to it, was there established. 
Such, however, was not the case. Teachers and students came 
and tarricd, and departed with a degree of independence which to 
us is surprising. Professors were to be found wherever there was 
the greatest prospect of success, and scholars flocked after the 
most popular lecturers. The system of education too, which there 
prevailed, had not acquired any unity of purpose, any dependence 
of one part upon another, at the same time having reference to 
one end and to one object. Logic and philosophy, instead of being 
the handmaids to theology, were regarded as independent studies, 
and we read of men who were proficient in the former, while they 
were mere tyros in the latter’. The clergy themselves had fallen 
into a state of much degeneracy, and the more spiritual minded 
among them called loudly for a reformation. Abelard, probably a 
sufficient authority upon such matters, warmly censures their 
luxury, corruption, idleness, and dissipation? ; and however much 
they might differ upon other subjects, in this he and St. Bernard 
were unanimous’. 

The picture which Abelard has drawn of his own mental con- 
dition at this period of his life, shows us that he was deficient in 
many of those qualifications which alone could enable him to pass 
in safety through the temptations by which he was surrounded. 
We have already had proofs of his pride and arrogance in refer- 
enee to his instructors, but these now exhibited themselves in a 
new and a more dangerous direction. We cannot do better than 
give a paraphrase of his own words. ‘I was then so celebrated,” 
says he, ‘and so pre-eminent in the graces of youth and beauty, 
that I did not fear a repulse from any woman whom I honoured 
with my love. I now thought myself the only living philosopher ; 
and anticipating no further disquiet, from having lived most 


” Pet. Allensis, lit. ix. ep. 10, Dach. Spicileg. xii. 362, 363. Marten. Anecdot. iii. 
1714. 

' John Stulicus was rejected from being Archbishop of Bourdeaux, because he 
was ignorant of theology though well skilled in profane literature. Hist. Lit. ix. 68. 

2 Opp. pp. 363, 364. 
. * See that portion of Mabillon’s preface, where he treats “ De Bernardi profectu 
in emendandis moribus clericorum, monachorum, et laicorum.” 
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soberly, I began to give the reins to my passions; and the more 

rogress I made in the study of philosophy or theology, the fur- 
ther did I in the impurity of my life recede from the character of 
a philosopher or a Christian. The grace of God vouchsafed to 
me, although I was unwilling to receive it, a remedy for the 
diseases of pride and dissoluteness under which I then !aboured*‘.” 
It is unnecessary to do more than hint at the unfortunate and 
disgraceful connexion which he now formed with his pupii Heloise, 
or the hideous revenge which her relations took upon her seducer, 
notwithstanding the attempt which he made to atone for his crime 
by marriage; we pass onwards to narrate the events which 
followed. 

Degraded thus below the rank of manhood, Abelard’s sufferings 
were those of the mind rather than the body. The condolences 
offered by his friends and pupils were intolerable. His present 
abasement was in proportion to his former elevation ; he felt that 
it was God’s hand which pressed so heavy upon him; he knew 
that he had entailed disgrace upon his relations, and that he could 
not venture to cross his threshold without being pointed at by 
the finger of scorn. In this frame of mind he saw one only 
haven of rest, a monastery; and influenced rather by shame than 
devotion’, he took refuge within the walls of St. Denys. His ill- 
fated wife, disregarding the entreaties of her friends, at the same 
time became a nun at Argenteuil. But they both carried with 
them memories and feelings for which no monastery afforded any 
adequate consolation. 

Searee had Abelard recovered his former health and strength, 
ere his scholars requested that he would resume his lectures. He 
consented to do so, not however, as hitherto, from the love of 
worldly gain or reputation, but because he felt that God had given 
him a talent which must not be hidden in a napkin. The office 
of teacher did not afford sufficient scope for his awakened ener- 
gies; he assumed the character of reformer. He discovered that 
the monks were of profane habits and unholy conversation, and that 
their abbot’, so far from being a pattern of sobriety, was the 
most dissolute of the whole brotherhood. Frequently and vehe- 
mently, in public and in private, did he rebuke their misdeeds ; 


; Opp. pp. 9, 10. i i | 
In tam misera me contritione positum confusio, fateor, pudoris, potius quam 
Mlle conversionis ad monastichorum latibula claustrorum compulit. Opp. p. 18. 
ie eee as this ecclesiastic was Adam. Abelard’s censures appear to have 
been unjust, for when accused to the king, he found a warm defender in Ivo Carno- 
tensis, Ep. 196. 
Suger in his Life of Ludovicus Grossus, styles him 
necrology he is entered as “ pia memoriz.” See Mabill. 
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and they on their part did not fail to resent the interference of 
this self-constituted monitor. It must have been a relief to both 
parties therefore, when, by the permission of the abbot, Abelard 
removed to a neighbouring cell, that he might more easily instruct 
the numerous scholars who flocked to his lectures. His succesg 
again provoked the hostility of his enemies. Headed by Albericus 
and Lotulfus, his former persecutors, they matured against him 
a more systematic and dangerous attack than any to which he 
had been yet exposed. He had hitherto been censured for his 
insubordination, his disregard to authority, his want of respect to 
his elders, his pride, arrogance, and assumption ; but the charge 
now brought against him was, that he was a teacher of heresy. 

Two distinct classes of theological reasoners then existed. 
The more numerous part of the clergy, anxious to make all sub- 
servient to the interests of the Church, was willing that her 
doctrines should be supported by argument as well as authority, 
without forgetting that in some instances, authority must be 
more powerful than argument. ‘The other party, better logicians 
than theologians, although they were not influenced by any direet 
hostility to the Church, were inclined to follow reason wherever 
she led them; and where argument and authority appeared to 
clash, they would, if consistent, have sacrificed the latter to the 
former. ‘They wished to discuss and to demonstrate the articles 
of the Christian faith upon the principles of scholastic reasoning, 
and to apply to all their own system of philosophy. As we have 
already remarked, Abelard was the representative of the rational- 
ists, as St. Bernard was of their opponents. 

We must not imagine, however, that Abelard was the origina- 
tor of these principles, although they were advocated and matured 
by him, and he contributed much to their development and 
extension. We have already seen that he had imbibed them 
from his master Roscelin; and there were others, his contem- 
poraries, whose orthodoxy was more than questionable. Gilbert 
Porretanus, bishop of Poitiers, ventured to affirm that the 
epithets ‘* God” and “ Son of God,” were applied to our Saviour 
only by reason of his, adoption’, and in various other respects 
had broached doctrines which were justly held to be pernicious no- 
velties. ‘Tanchelin denied that the Sacraments conduced to man’s 
salvation®. Even the celebrated Peter Lombard, “ the Master 
of the Sentences,” held that our Lord, inasmuch as He was man, 


‘ Labb. Concil. x. 1125; Otho Frising. lib. i. cap. 1, and a sketch of his history 
given by Mabillon in his pretace to St. bernard’s Works, § 58, seqq. 
* Acta SS. mens. Junii, tom. i. pp. 843. 845. 
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was nothing *, and was led into other errors by his too great 
predilection for the authority of Abelard’. Abelard himself was 
shocked by the lengths to which some theorists went, and draws 
a fearful picture of the wild heresies then current, many of which 
are too blasphemous for translation’. Such opinions as these 
caused much anxiety among the orthodox party, for the influence 
of their rivals was by no means inconsiderable*. They discou- 

edall inquiry and speculation with a severity which was perhaps 
ill-judged, and they saw heresy where it did not exist, or might 
have been satisfactorily explained, had an explanation been ad- 
mitted‘. John of Cornwall, who had been led astray by this 
philosophy, falsely so called, after his recantation, forbad* his 
disciples to reason systematically upon such questions as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation of our Saviour, and the Sacraments ; 
and Stephanus Tornacensis would not even permit a young monk 
to study at Paris, apprehensive that the peace of his monastery 
would be disturbed by scholastic controversies’ introduced 
within its walls. Such being the state of feeling between the 
rival parties, we need not be surprised that Abelard regarded 
with much anxiety the ecclesiastical proceedings which were now 
about to be instituted against himself and his doctrines. 

An incident occurred on his arrival at Soissons, where the 
matter was to be discussed, which must have filled Abelard with 
no small apprehension. The populace arose in a tumult, and 
had they not been prevented, they would have stoned him to 
death, as well as the scanty band of admirers who followed him 
thither. He lost no time in presenting to the papal legate, 
Conan, bishop of Preneste, a copy of the obnoxious treatise 
which he had been enjoined to bring with him for examination, 
and he professed his willingness to correct such of its state- 
ments as could be proved to be contrary to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. ‘This was delivered to his accusers, who care- 
fully examined it in the legate’s presence, but finding in it 
hothing to censure, they requested that its consideration might 
be reserved till the end of the meeting, in order that they might 


Rog. Wendov. Chron. ii. 401, edit. H. Coxe, Mart. Anecdot. v. 1657. 

; Mart. Anecdot. v. 1666. 

: Mart. Anecdot. v. 1314, 1315. _— 

_ John of Cornwall tells us that there were “ infiniti scholares hoc calice debriati, 
et in furorem versi, usque in hodiernum diem.” Mart. Anecdot, v. 1657. 

* It was the opinion of Otho of Frisingen, that St. Bernard was greatly alarmed 
at the movement of this party, ‘et si quicquam ei Christiane fidei absonum de 
talibus diceretur, facile aurem preberet.” Lib. i. cap. xlvii. col. 678. 

: Mart. Anecdot. v. 1679. 

Bibl. Patr. XII. ii. 511, edit. Colon. 1618. 
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have the opportunity of inspecting it more at their leisure. 
Before each meeting of the council, Abelard from day to day 
addressed the pe ople ; he told them what his opinions really 
were, and vindicated himself from the accusations under which 
he laboured. He was not long in convincing his hearers, that he 
had been misunderstood and. calumniated. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of the meeting, Alberic blandly asked Abelard to explain 
to him the meaning which he wished to convey in a sentence 
which he had writter n upon the generation of the Godhead, the 
orthodoxy of which appeared to be questionable. Abelard did 
SO, referred his questioner to a parallel passage in the writings 
of St. Augustine. Alberic was defeated, and retired full of 
anger ee: threats. 

On the last day of the council, Abelard’s business came under 
their discussion. While the papal legate, Rodulph, archbishop 
of Rheims, and his other enemies, hesitated how to proceed, 
although they were bent on severe measures, Geoffrey , bishop 
of Chartres, advised them to act with prudence and snaiies ‘ation. 
Ile reminded them that among Abelard’s numerous admirers 
there would be no lack of men ready and able to vindicate their 
master; that the doctrines advanced were not palpably and 
broadly heretical, and that if they wished to deal with him ae- 
cording to the eanon, he should be ealled in, and have the 
opportunity of being heard before his condemnation. — This 
advice was rejected, upon the plea that Abelard, if admitted, 
would overpower the assembly with his sophisms. The friendly 
bishop then suggested that the heretic should be re ‘conveyed to 
the monastery of St. De nys, the monks of which might possibly 
be able to bring him to a saner frame of mind by their learning. 
The legate and “the rest assented to this proposal ; and it was 
about to be carried, when Abelard’s personal enemies fearing that 
he would eseape from their hands if permitted to enter another 
diocese to which their influence did not extend, obtained an in- 
portant alteration in the sentence. Having been summoned, he 
was ordered with his own hands to commit the obnoxious trea- 
tise to the flames, and to recite the Athanasian Creed; and he 
was then placed under the custody of the abbot of St. Medard, 
Who was charged to convey him to that monastery. 

The abbot and monks of St. Medard treated their unhappy 
inmate with consideration and humanity, and attempted, but in 
vain, to lessen the bitterness of his imprisonment. They could 
not alle viate the mental pangs which he endured, in comparison 
with which he regarded as nothing his former bodily sufferings. 
His stay in this abode was of no long duration, for the papal 
legate, when leaving France on his way homeward, gave orders 
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that Abelard should be permitted to return to the monastery of 
































y St. Denys. Here he spent some months in comparative tran- 
y uillity, ‘but a circumstance occurred which renewed against him 
h all the former ill-will of the brethren. The monks of St. Denys 
e were sensitive upon all questions connected with the honour of 
\- their patron Saint. Whom, in accordance with an early tradition, 
n they aflirmed to have been Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
@ by St. Luke’, afterwards Bishop of Athens and the Apostle of 
e Gaul; and they imagined that the safety of the kingdom of 
d France, and the glory of the Gallican Church, depended somehow 
s upon the maintenance of this theory. It happened however, 
of unfortunately for Abelard, that in reading the commentary of the 

Vencrable Beda upon the Acts of the Apostles, he noticed that 
T Dionysius was styled by that writer, not the Bishop of Athens, 
[ but the Bishop of Corinth; and he incidentally pointed out the 
1, sentence to those persons who happened to be standing near him 
P at the moment. ‘They were so much scandalized by the insinua- 
n. tion, that they called Beda a lying writer, and asked Abelard 
's which of the two accounts Ae believed. When he answered that 
Ir he considered Beda’s written authority preferable to their tradi- 
d tion, they summoned him before the chapter, and threatened to 
C- denounce him to the king as one ill-affected to the glory of the 
le French crown. In vain he requested that he might be judged 
IS by the ecclesiastical law ; they persisted in threatening him with 
d, all the severities of the civil judicature. He was so much alarmed 
ly by these menaces, that he stole by night from the monastery, and 
0 took refuge in the neighbouring territory of Theobald, Earl of 
ly Champagne. By the kindness of this nobleman, with whom he 
g. had been previously acquainted, a refuge was afforded him, yet 
Ls not secure enough to protect him from the enn ity of his offended 
at abbot, who threatened him with the extremity of the civil law as 
er well as the ecclesiastical. The death of this individual, which 
l- occurred shortly afterwards, relieved him from much anxiety, 
ne especially as his successor in the abbey of St. Denys, the well- 
a- known Suger, was induced to abandon the prosecution ; and 
he Abelard was permitted to select his own place of abode, provided 
d, he did not take up his residence within any monastery. 


The use which he made of his newly- -acquired liberty was 
PY singular, He appears to have discovered that the peace which 
m may be found in retirement was more to be desired than the 


id notorie ty which was attended by danger. Having obtained the M4 
os approbation of the bishop of the diocese for the step which he 

Was about to take, he retired with a single companion to a remote ik 
a taf 


7 Acts xvii. 34, 
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and uninhabited spot in the neighbourhood of Nogent sur Seine, 
upon the river Ardusson, and there built himself a rude oratory 
of reeds and twigs, which he dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
But, ere long, his hiding-place was discovered by his pupils, and 
they assembled in great numbers round their instructor. They 
readily exchanged, says he, the city for the wilderness ; leaving 
their spacious houses, they built for themselves mean hovels ; 
they were contented to exchange their beds of down for a couch 
of straw, and their usual dainty fare for herbs and coarse bread, 
which they ate from the grass, since they had no other table, 
The little oratory could not hold the number of the students ; 
and it was quickly replaced by one built of more substantial 
materials, which Abelard dedicated to the Paraclete, in grateful 
acknowledgement of the unexpected blessings which had been 
vouchsafed to him by the God of all consolation. In this un- 
usual title his enemies imagined that they detected proofs of his 
heresy, and they affirmed that there was no example of a church 
being dedicated to one single Person of the Trinity. There was 
probably more ground for censure in an image erected by him 
in the same church, which was intended to represent and explain 
the mystery of the Trinity. It was to be expected that such 
eccentricities as these should bring him once more under the 
notice of his more steady contemporaries, by whom his movements 
would naturally be watched with suspicion. He accuses, but 
without naming them. St. Norbert and St. Bernard as having 
been the chief instigators of this new persecution. As far as the 
latter is concerned this is certainly a mistake, for we have the 
testimony of the Abbot of Clairvaux himself (testimony above 
all suspicion), for believing that he had paid no attention to 
Abelard’s doctrines until twelve or thirteen years afterwards, 
when they were brought before his notice by William de St. 
Thierri*. Be that as it may, all Abelard’s former apprehensions 
for his safety were revived, and he imagined that the whole world 
was banded together for his destruction. He paints his terrors in 
language which can scarcely be read without a smile, so amus- 
ingly do timidity and vanity blend themselves together. He 
takes God to witness that he could not hear of the meeting of a 
few ecclesiastics without supposing that it was for his condemna- 
tion. He expected to be cited as a profane person or an 
heretic. He compared himself to St. Athanasius when persecuted 
by the Arians. He fell into such despair (God’s name is again 
invoked in truth of this statement), that he planned how he might 
eseape from among the Christians, and live among the heathen. 


* Epist. 827, Opp. 1. 305. 
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So willing was he to accept any terms from the enemies of Christ, 
that he rejoiced upon the whole that his faith had been ques- 
tioned, since this accusation would procure for him a kinder 
reception among the infidels’. 

Abelard was prevented from carrying this wicked design into 
execution by an occurrence which placed him among men who, 
though monks and Christians, were worse in his opinion than the 
very heathen themselves. While he was distracted by such fears 
and anxieties as these, the monastery of St. Gildas de Ruits in 
Bretagne became vacant by the death of its abbot, and the office 
having been offered to Abelard, was joyfully accepted by him, yet 
it was valued only as affording a retreat from the impending tem- 

st. It was his misfortune to discover vice and to experience 
unkindness wherever he went; but never were monks so wicked, 
never was abbot so persecuted, as were the monks and the abbot of 
St. Gildas. ‘The neighbourhood where he now found himself was 
barren and unpleasant ; he was ignorant of the language spoken 
in the district ; the possessions of the monastery were overrun b 
a neighbouring chieftain, who taxed them to an amount which they 
were unable to sustain. The monks appropriated to themselves 
the revenues which were intended for the general purposes of the 
monastery, and squandered them upon their own pleasures, and 
then stormed at their abbot because he was unable to meet the 
necessary expenses of the establishment. Even his life was en- 
dangered, for they made several attempts to remove him by 
poison. In the midst of these persecutions he heard that the 
nunnery of Argenteuil, of which Heloise was the prioress, was 

about to be removed, to make room for the monks of St. 
Denys. He gladly availed himself of the opportunity which 
this occurrence gave him of visiting his wife; and he removed 
her, with such of the sisterhood as were inclined to accom- 
pany her, to the solitude of the Paraclete. By the permission 
of Otho, Bishop of Troyes, and Pope Innocent II., the oratory 
which he had erected was converted into a nunnery, of which He- 
loise was made the abbess. Abelard’s residence among the sister- 
hood was abridged by the reports which scandal circulated as to 
the motives which led him thither; and he was unwillingly com- 
pelled to exchange this happy retreat for the miseries of the abbey 
of St. Gildas. 

On his return he endeavoured to alleviate his sorrows by de- 
tailing them in a long epistle which he addressed to a friend, 
Whose name is now here mentioned’. ‘This valuable document 


® Opp. p. 32. 1 Opp. pp. 3—41. 
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contains a sketch of his history from his boyhood up to the 
period at which it was written. Although not without a decided 
bias in favour of his own prejudices, it exhibits upon the whole 
much candour, and bears every appearance of truth in its leading 
features. If he is severe upon those from whom he had eXxpe- 
rienced unkindness, he certainly does not screen himself, but 
exposes his own failings and crimes with an — hand, 
This letter has not only given us the outline of the preceding 
narrative, but we are further indebted to it for having been the 
means of originating the correspondence between Abelard and 
Heloise, which we are now about to introduce to our readers. 

A copy of this epistolary narrative having accidentally fallen 
into the hands of the abbess of the Paraclete, she read it with 
the most lively interest. Observing towards its conclusion that 
Abelard considered his life endangered by the violence and the 
treachery of his monks, she could no longer conceal her anxiety ; 
and though no letters had passed between them since they took 
the vows, she resolved that she would no longer keep silence, and 
she wrote to him without delay. In her letter, which is preserved’, 
she chides him affectionately for his persevering silence, and she 
tells him how great would be her joy could she hear of his 
welfare. The letter she had just read had pained her much, and 
she exhorts him by various arguments (backed by authority of 
Nenophon and Seneca) no longer to keep her in suspense, but to 
relieve her anxiety by writing. Abelard in his reply* assures her 
that his silence had proceeded from no want of affection, but was 
simply a matter of prudence and expedience. He thanks her for 
the kindly interest which she had taken in his welfare, and asks 
for the continuance of her prayers and those of her nuns, to the 
efficacy of which he attaches much importance. He speaks 
doubtingly, nay despondingly, as to his own safety, and requests 
that his body might be interred at his beloved Paraclete if he 
should fall a victim to the malice of his enemies. 

This letter awoke in the bosom of Heloise all the affection 
which she had so long striven to extinguish. She made haste, 
under the first impulse of her heart, to assure him that he had 
undervalued his own worth, and too highly estimated her cha- 
racter; and, with all the unselfishness of a woman, she proceeded 
to make good her assertion by entering into various details taken 
from the history of their early acquaintance, through which we 
cannot follow her. She sees cause for much regret that the 
punishment due to the crime in which both shared should have 
fallen upon him alone, and that he should have suffered at the 


7 Opp. p. 4. 3 Opp. p. 4), 
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very time when he had made the best atonement in his power for 
their mutual offence’. 

In his reply*, Abelard traced step by step, and refuted the ob- 
jections and difficulties which his wife had started. He gently 
rebukes her for having been overpowered by the mention of his 
sorrow, adding, that as true friends it was their duty as well as 
their privilege to amgpont each other through whatever might be 
their lot to suffer. He reminds her that they both might derive 
much benefit from the unhappy circumstances in which they were 

laced; and he exhorts her to abstain for the future from such 
worse than useless regrets and complaints. He follows her through 
the recollections to which she had referred him, and from them : 
deduces arguments why they should feel deep gratitude to God, 
Who of His mercy had chastened them both in the person of him 
alone. He admits the justice and mercy of his punishment; he 
shows her what benefits have already resulted from it; and he 
teaches her how to derive from it others yet more important. 

Heloise had the good sense and the good feeling to profit by 
these admonitions. In the letter® which immediately follows, we 
read none of the passionate regrets and complaints with which her 
former correspondence had abounded. ‘The mind is not always 
under our own control, she remarks ; and when the mind is sad, 
it will leave traces of its sadness upon every thing around its 
influence. Instead of adopting a tone which must have agitated 
herself no less than her husband, she leads his thoughts from the 
contemplation of their sad history, and interests him in subjects 
akin to his former tastes and pursuits. She and her nuns have 
now discovered that they are ignorant upon some questions, and 
they are anxious to have the benefit of his advice, knowledge, 
and experience. They wish to know something about the origin 
and the early history of nuns; and furthermore, as none of the 
fathers have framed a rule applicable to a nunnery, they request 
that he would compile one for their sisterhood. 

In replying to the former of these questions, the opportunity 
was afforded Abelard of displaying his erudition, and in the 
second his wisdom and experience. He.availed himself of this 
opportunity, and he answered both inquiries at considerable _— 
It is not our intention to follow him through the letters extending 
over more than one hundred closely printed quarto pages’. The 
scheme, founded upon Heloise’s acquaintance with the character 
of Abelard, sueceeded perfectly ; he beeame deeply interested in 
these investigations, and she wisely resolved that there should be 


4 Opp. p. 54. 5 Opp. p. 62. 
© Opp. p. 78. 7 Opp. pp. 94—197. 
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no lack of occupation. Ere long he received a letter, informing 
him that the nuns of the oratory in their reading had met with 
many obscure passages of Holy Writ; and he was requested to 
explain several “hard texts” which were enclosed. Happy in 
the thought that herein he was imitating St. Jerome, Abelard 
set himself to the task, and answered the forty-two questions 
thus proposed for his solution. 

With such occupations as these, his wife strove to divert the 
attention of Abelard from dwelling too intently upon the persecu- 
tions from without, and the memories from within, by which she 
knew him to be assailed. It is obvious that to some extent she 
succeeded in this office of kindness, but for how long a period, we 
know not with any degree of accuracy. This, however, is certain, 
that in the year 1136 (how much sooner we know not) he had 
abandoned the abbey of St. Gildas, and was again employed in 
teaching philosophy at Mont St. Genevieve in Paris, with all his 
accustomed brilliancy and success. In the following year, how- 
ever, he abandoned this occupation, why, we know not, nor can 
we ascertain the place where he afterwards resided. But wher- 
ever that may have been, he was not idle. He employed him- 
self in the composition of various theological treatises, which were 
much admired by some, not only from the literary skill which 
they exhibited, but also from the novelty of the doctrines which 
they propounded. ‘There were others, however, who regarded 
them with a less friendly eye, and discovered in them mingled 
presumption and heresy. One of these was William, abbot of 
St. Thierri, who deduced from Abelard’s writings such proposi- 
tions as to him appeared the most startling, and despatched 
copies of them to the most influential ecclesiastics of the age, of 
whom the most celebrated was St. Bernard, and he accompanied 
them with a letter requesting that his correspondent would 
examine them at their leisure °. 

St. Bernard’s answer is marked by that humility which formed 
such a prominent feature in his character. He had no doubt as 
to the heresy of these opinions, and he believed them to be highly 
dangerous ; but he was unwilling that any proceedings should be 
instituted against the offender upon the responsibility of his own 
private judgment’; and he fixed a day upon which they might 
examine, at their leisure, this obnoxious treatise with the ealm- 
= — the deep importance of the subject appeared to 
demand. 


* S. Bernardi Ep. 326. 
, - mvo judicio non satis, ut optime nostis, fidere consuevi, presertim i _ 
magnis rebus,..., Lp. $27. 
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The result of this writing confirmed St. Bernard and his cor- 
respondent in the opinion which they had separately and indepen- 
dently formed; but anxious for the welfare of one for whose 
talents and acquirements they both entertained a high opinion’, 
they resolved to seek a private interview with him, that they 
might, if possible, convince him of his errors. St. Bernard's 
affectionate remonstrances appear to have produced a consider- 
able impression on their first interview; and Abelard promised 
that he would be guided by his advice in endeavouring to correct 
the errors which he had been the means of circulating. If he 
were sincere in this promise when he made it, his good intentions 
speedily vanished; for no sooner had his friendly monitor de- 
parted, than he was persuaded by some evil counsellors to avow 
his sentiments openly, to defend them at all hazards *. It is not 
improbable that he was induced to take this step by the influence 
of Arnold of Brescia, who having been expelled from Italy, had 
at that time taken refuge in France’. 

Disappointed and grieved at this unexpected event, St. Ber- 
nard’s charity grew not cold. In the presence of two or three 
witnesses he advised Abelard to recant, and he attempted to 
dissuade his scholars from reading such treatises as were tainted 
with heresy. But all his persuasions were ineffectual ; for Abe- 
lard laid the matter before the Archbishop of Sens, and requested 
that a council might be summoned to give him the opportunity of 
defending those doctrines of which the orthodoxy had been as- 
sailed by the abbot of Clairvaux. The archbishop consented, and 
having fixed that the meeting should be holden at Sens upon the 
octave of the feast of Pentecost, a.p. 1140, he wrote to apprize 
St. Bernard of this arrangement, and requested him to attend at 
the day and place appointed *. 

St. Bernard was not prepared for such an arrangement, and 
declined to meet Abelard upon such terms as he had proposed. 
He himself was but a stripling, he said, whereas his adversary 
had been a man of war from his youth up; he was unwilling 
that his own powers of reasoning and disputation should be made 
the test of the truth or falsehood of the articles of the Christian 
faith ; and he asserted that as Abelard’s written works contained 
these questionable doctrines, they should be appealed to, and if 
hecessary, censured by the ecclesiastical authority. Ile main- 


' William de St. Thierri, writing to St. Bernard, thus speaks of Abelard, “ Dilexi 
et ego eum et diligere vellem, Deus testis est ; sed in causa hac nemo unquam mbt 
proximus erit vel amicus.” S. Bernardi Ep. 326. 

* S. Bernardi Vita Prima, lib. iii. cap. v. § 18. 

* S. Bernardi Ep. 189. 

* S. Bernardi Vita, ut supra. 
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tained, in the last place, that the dispute was not between indi- 
viduals, and that he was not personally required to attend, 
especially as an accuser or a disputant, since the interests of 
the whole Church were involved*®. Such were St. Bernard’s 
first impressions ; upon more matured deliberation however, he 
resolved to attend the meeting. At the time appointed, a 
numerous body of ecclesiastics and nobility assembled at Sens; 
the king himself was present. The friends of Abelard had 
already decided that their master would find no difficulty in 
overcoming a man whose terror was obvious to all. But the 
result was widely different from what they had anticipated ; St. 
Bernard’s manly and honest line of attack completely baffled the 
more wily Abelard. A series of propositions, extracted from his 
works, were read before the council, and when he expected to 
have the opportunity of defending them with all the skill of a 
sophist, St. Bernard arose, and abruptly required that Abelard 
(if he admitted that these articles were the fair expression of his 
opinions) should show that they were consistent with the teaching 
of antiquity, and that they were not, as had been asserted by 
his accusers, the inventions of his own reasonings. He felt 
himself so surprised by this unexpected attack, that instead of 
replying to the demand, he at once appealed from the council 
to the Pope, and hurried from the assembly, leaving friends and 
foes alike astonished at his timidity and irresolution. The 
council acted with moderation. The judges resolved to separate 
the errors of Abelard from the individual, and while they con- 
demned the one, to leave the other to the pontiff to whom he 
had appealed. ‘They instructed St. Bernard to furnish Innocent 
II. with an account of their proceedings, and they accompanied 
it with a list of the errors which they had pronounced to be 
heretical °. 

Abelard hastened from the assembly to support the appeal 
which he had made to the court of Rome. He had arrived at 
Lyons, when the intelligence reached him that the Pope, without 
awaiting his arrival, had confirmed the decision of the council 
of Sens, had caused his writings to be burnt, and had issued 
directions that he and Arnold of Brescia should each be immured 
for the remainder of their lives in separate monasteries. Over- 
powered with this accumulation of sorrow, Abelard needed a 
counsellor and friend, and he found one in the person of Peter 


5 Ep. 189, 
® These “ Capitula haresum Petri Abelardi,” fourteen in number, are printed by 
Mabillon in his introduction to the treatise of St. Bernard against Abelard. A more 
_— etd than that used by Mabillon is contained in the British Museum. MS. 
teg. & PF. Xv. 
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the Venerable, then abbot of Cluni. Acting upon his advice, he 
resolved to resist no longer, but to seek a reconciliation with St. 
Bernard and the Pope. Supported by the influence of Peter, 
he was successful in both applications, and the sentence of ex- 
communication which had been pronounced against him was 
removed. ‘Thus relieved from all further anxiety, the evening 
of Abelard’s eventful life passed away in serenity and peace. 
Life now had little to offer him, and he had found that which 
he most needed, a tranquil resting-place in which he might pre- 
pare himself for the approach of death. 

And death was not long in taking the wearied man to himself. 
The austerities which he practised upon a frame attenuated by 
long continued anxieties and labours, induced a fever, to which 
he fell a victim upon the 21st of April, a.p. 1142, being then in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

Peter the Venerable hastened to communicate this intelli- 
gence to Heloise, and hesitated not to compare the deceased to 
St. Germain, and St. Martin; the first of whom he resembled 
in his humility, the latter in his poverty. According to the 
testimony of this friend, who had ample opportunity of observing 
the tone of mind in which Abelard passed the evening of his 
life, his heart was always intent upon sacred things, his lips 
spoke of them, and they were exhibited in his conduct. 

The answer of Heloise was affectionate, yet calm and dignified. 
She requested that the body of her husband might be trans- 
mitted to the Paraclete for interment there, according to his 
own request ; she recommended to his protection her son Astra- 
labe; and she requested him to send an attested copy of the 
absolution which he had pronounced over the body of Abelard, that 
it might be affixed to his tomb. ‘Twenty-one years afterwards, 
on the 17th of May, 1163, the same tomb was again opened to 
receive the body of Heloise. 

The remains of few individuals have undergone more frequent 
disentombments and reinterments, than those of Abelard and 
Heloise. We shall notice very briefly such of them as have 
been mentioned by M. and Mme. Guizot. 

The bodies were permitted to repose in peace, until the year 
1497, when they were placed in separate tombs, one on each side 
of the cathedral church of Nogent. In this position they re- 
mained until 1630, when Marie de la Rochefoucauld removed 
them to the chapel of the Trinity, and her successor, Marie 
de Roney de la Rochefoucauld, in 1766, erected a new monu- 
ment to their memory. The epitaph which she caused to 
be placed over it, was furnished by the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and is in better taste than the generality of such productions of 
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that period’. In 1792, when the decree for the destruction 
of the French convents was issued, the authorities of Nogent 
determined upon preserving whatever remained of the bodies 
of these lovers. ‘They went in procession to the church, they 
disentombed the relics, and having pronounced a funeral oration 
over them, placed them in the same grave, but separated from 
each other by a thin leaden — 

Under the ministry of Lucien Bonaparte in the year 1800, 
the remains were transferred to the Jardin du Musée Francais, 
and deposited within a chapel constructed out of the ruins of 
the Paraclete and the abbey of St. Denys. Upon being opened, 
the tomb was found to contain a considerable portion of the 
scull and lower jaw of Abelard, together with some of the ribs, 
the vertebra, and the greater part of the thigh and leg bones. 
Time had spared the scull of Heloise, as were also the bones 
of the lower extremities. Judging from these remains, it would 
appear that both Abelard and Heloise were tall and well propor- 
tioned. 

In 1815 the site of this chapel having been ceded to the Mont 
de Piété, the relies were once more disturbed, and on the 6th of 
November, 1817, they were finally deposited in Pere Lachaise, 
where they now remain. 


7 We therefore transcribe it. ‘ Hic, sub eodem marmore, jacent, hujus monas- 
terii conditor, Petrus Ab:elardus, et abbatissa prima Heloissa; olim studio, ingenio, 
amore, infaustis nuptiis et poenitentia, nunc «eterna, quod speramus, felicitate con 


juncti. Petrus obiit XX. prima Aprilis MC.LII. Heloissa XVII. Maii MC.LXIII.” 
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Art. IV. 1.—Du Protestantisme, suivi @une Dissertation sur le 
Casuel et Cun Abrégé de la Religion Anglicane, par JosEru 
F. P. Paris, 1842. 

2. Du Mouvement reliaieux en Angleterre, ow les Progres du 
Catholicisme, et le Retour de V Eglise Anglicane a lV’ Unité: par 
un Catholique. Paris, 1844. 


3. La Réforme contre la Réforme, ou Retour a ? Unité Catholique 
par la Voie du Protestantisme ; traduit de VAllemand de 
Hoeninghaus, par MM. W. et S.; précédé @une Introduction 
par M, Auvin, Auteur des Histoires de Luther, de Calvin, et de 
Léon X. 2 volumes. Paris, 1845. 


4. Conversion de soixante Ministres Anglicans ou Membres des 
Universités Anglaises et de cinquante personnes de distinction ; 
avec une Notice sur MM. Newman, Ward, et Oakeley ; par 
Jutus Gonvon ; précédé une Lettre de Monseigneur Wiseman. 
Paris, 1846. 


Ir lying and boasting be fruits and evidences of that spirit of 
truth and humility which belongs peculiarly to the discipleship of 
Christ, then, indeed, the claim of the papal system to be Christian, 
kar’ Zoy7v, must be allowed ; but if not, if lying and boasting 
are fruits and evidences of the spirit of darkness and of pride, 
then unquestionably Rome is bearing witness against herself by 
the very deeds and words by which she seeks and hopes to accom- 
plish her victories. ‘T'o a rightly constituted mind there is some- 
thing singularly repulsive in the tone and language adopted by the 
Romanists in their controversial writings ; something which clearly 
indicates that the cause whose battles are fought with such 

weapons, and its triumphs celebrated in such strains, 1s not, can- 

not be, the holy cause of truth. Fraud and falsehood of every 

shade and description, from the most palpable to the most subtle, 

run through their representations of the facts of the Reformation, 

and of the doctrines of the different bodies which in consequence 

of the religious convulsion of the sixteenth century, have ceased 

to be in communion with Rome. And while they thus endeavour 

by the grossest mis-statements, to create a prejudice against every 

thing that bears the name of reformation, in the minds of the 

Ignorant and unwary ; what are the means on which they rely for 
that restoration of the former ascendancy of the papal system, 
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both here and elsewhere, to which at present all their hopes and 
energies are directed‘ Have they recourse to that mighty Apos. 
tolie weapon, the persuasive force of truth, the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power’ Is it with the sword of the Spirit, the 
Word of God, under the banner of Christ, in reliance upon his 
intercession, and the assistance of the Holy Ghost sent by Him 
from the Father, that they go forth conquering and to conquer ? 
No! They invoke, it is true, the aid of a heavenly ally, They 
announce to the world, that it is by prayers that they mean 
to bring all the differing communions back to the unity of 
‘the Catholic Church ;” but to whom are those prayers di- 
rected? by whose intervention are they to be presented before 
the throne of God? whose powerful influence and irresistible 
intercession is relied on for their success? The Virgin Mary, 
a creature,—blessed among women, it is true, but yet a crea- 
ture, yea, and by Christ’s own verdict’, not blessed above all 
creatures, but only blessed among them,—she whom, in dero- 
gation of the royalty of Christ, the Romish Church has exalted 
to the dignity of queen of heaven; whom, in disregard of the 
exclusiveness of the mediatorial office of Christ’, she has erected 
into a mediatrix, ascribing to her an unlimited power, not of 
influence only, but of command, over her divine Son, and thus 
making a creature’s will, in the place of the eternal will of God, 
the groundwork of men’s salvation,—she, the Virgin Mary it is, 
by whose invocation the conversion of the world to the faith and 
obedience, not of Christ, but of Rome, is to be brought about. 

A perpetual rejoicing in, a gloating upon iniquity of every 
kind, characterise the high hopes which the Roman Church has 
conceived of proximate triumph over all the opposition against 
which for these three hundred years she has contended in vain. 
With keen and eager eye she watches the perplexities of na- 
tions; with unfeigned delight she hails, with untiring zeal she 
foments, the elements of civil and religious discord wherever they 
appear; she agitates with the demagogue for the subversion of 
the government and constitution of every kingdom which does not 
own allegiance to her usurped and tyrannical domination ; and 
exultingly she re-echoes the calumnies of the sectarian, the fallacies 
of the heretic, the ravings of the fanatic, yea, and the blasphemies 
of the infidel, for the purpose of damaging and neutralizing every 
testimony to Christ’s holy truth, which is independent of her 
assumed spiritual supremacy, and unadulterated by the errors 
and corruptions of her system of doctrine and of worship. Not 
to build up, is her endeavour, but to pull down ; not to plant, but 


} Luke xi. 27, 28. 2 1 Tim. 1. oe 
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to root out; that in the universal desolation she may stand alone 
upon the earth, the only refuge of the harassed conscience and 
the distracted mind. It is not by a high and holy hope that she 
seeks to win the nations, but by a deep and black despair that 
she hopes to drive them into her fold. 

This unhallowed character of Rome's warfare against differing 
communions does not appear to us to be sufficiently known or 
properly appreciated ; and we think, therefore, that we may 
render service to the cause of truth, if we present our readers 
with an analysis of some publications which have recently been 

ut forth by the Romanists, more particularly in relation to our 
own Church, whose downfall, above all others, is the object 
of their ambition, and the aim to which their strenuous endea- 
vours are directed. We have arranged them, at the head of 
this article, in the order of their appearance ; but for the pur- 
poses of discussion we shall take them according to their sub- 
Jects; beginning with the one whose scope is more general, the 
work of Hoeninghaus (No. 3), which the French edition by 
M. Audin has rendered more accessible and more generally 
known than it was in its original German garb. This is, in fact, 
nothing more than a theological cento, composed with much 
industry and ingenuity, but without much erudition or fairness, 
though there is a considerable display of both. The German 
author of the compilation, which appeared about ten years ago, 
isa Roman Catholic, and not, as is erroneously and boastingly 
stated by the Ami de la Religion*®, a Protestant. This evidently 
appears from the introduction of M. Audin, who describes him 
as being, ‘* himself a Catholic, constantly saluted in his passage 
across the regions of Protestantism, by a number of souls, fallen 
away indeed, yet marked on the forehead with streaks of light ;” 
and speaks of “the homage which by his means the bright 
luminaries of Protestantism have been made to render to the 
doctrines, the morality, the discipline, the institutions, and the 
liturgy of that holy Roman Church in which Hoeninghaus 
had the good fortune to be born*.” To this may be added the 
conclusive evidence of a passage quoted by M. Audin from 
Hoeninghaus’ own preface: “ This book is not written against 


the Protestants, but against Protestantism; may it bring our 


erring brethren back to unity®!” The title of the German 


original is, “* Result. of my wanderings through the domain of 
Protestant literature, or the necessity of returning to the Catholic 


4 Audin, Introduction, p. Ixxxiv. 


° No. 4110. Sept. 2, 1845. ; 
5 Ibid. p. Ixxxvi. 
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Church, demonstrated exclusively by the admissions of Protestant 
divines and philosophers themselves *.” The translation is exe. 
cuted, as the title indicates, by two different hands, and as fay 
as we are enabled to judge, in the absence of the German origi- 
nal, in a somewhat loose manner; so much so, that one and the 
same passage being quoted more than once, which is not unfre- 
en the case, appears in different parts of the work jin 
altogether different phraseology. The responsibility of the pub- 
lication has been assumed by M. Audin, previously known as the 
author of histories of Luther, Calvin, and Leo X.; of the two for- 
mer works, which have gone through several editions, he has also 
published abridgments for the use of the young, which have 
received the approbation of several Archbishops and Bishops, 
M. Audin, whom we may therefore consider as an accredited 
writer of the Romish communion, gives in his introduction a 
rapid outline of the argument of Hoeninghaus, preceded by the 
following grandiloquent remarks :— 


** Mohler, the author of the Symbolic, had read the book of Hoe- 
ninghaus. We have repeatedly heard him speak of it as of a kind of 
prodigy of philological erudition ; he used to call it a Benedictine per- 
formance. 

‘He was right ; in the whole field of German literature, fruitful as it 
has been since the Reformation, there is not a single Protestant of any 
value whom he has not put under contribution. He has consulted 
the theologians, the philosophers, the historians, the moralists, and 
even the poets; and of all these dissenting writers, dead and living, he 
has formed a kind of choir, in which all the voices, in unison, sing a 
canticle to the glory of Catholicism. Upon Catholicism, as it appears 
in its faith, in its doctrine, in its liturgy, in its discipline, in its fathers, 
in its doctors, in its pontiffs, in its religious orders, the praises of our 
separatist brethren are bestowed. Hoeninghaus listens and transcribes 
every note of this splendid hymn. 

‘There is no irritating controversy here ; it is simply the beautiful 
idea of Cicero carried into effect: ‘ Wonderful power of truth, which 
is able of itself to resist all the cleverness of human genius’. In one 
word, it is Protestantism arrayed against Protestantism. Hoeninghaus, 
in those debates, performs the office of reporter. With painful com- 


6 Das Resultat meiner Wanderungen durch das Gebiet der Protestantischen 
Literatur, oder die Nothwendigkeit der Riickkehr zur Katholischen Kirche, aus- 
schliesslich durch die eigenen Eingestindnisse Protestantischer Theologen und Philo- 
sophen dargethan, von Dr. Jutius B. HoENINGHAUS. 

7 We translate from M. Audin’s version; the reference is to Cic. Cael. 26. 0 
magna vis veritatis, que contra hominum ingenia, calliditatem, sollertiam, contraque fictas 
omninm insidias facile se per se ipsa defendat. A quotation most apposite to the pre- 
servation of Catholic truth, in spite of Rome and the Jesuit Order! 
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sure he witnesses, as a bystander, this duel of error against error, 
faithfully recording all the admissions in favour of Catholicism, ex- 
torted by that mysterious power of which the Roman orator speaks. 
And let there be no mistake ; they are not obscure intelligences which 
lay open the miseries of the Reformation, but the most glorious organs 
of the three schools of Wittemberg, Geneva, and Ziirich, from Luther, 
Calvin, and Zwingli to our days.’’—Introduction, pp. vi. vii. 


How far the work itself answers to this high-sounding an- 
nouncement, we shall now proceed to examine. We are not 
prepared to say that if it had been possible to collect testimonies 
from the most distinguished writers of the different Protestant 
communions, in favour of the leading points controverted between 
them and the Roman Church, it would not have been, though not 
a conclusive evidence that Rome has the truth on her side, yet a 
very great and just cause of triumph to the latter. But in order 
to make out a case upon this plan, three things would be 
required :—1. that the extracts should all be taken from such 
writers as may be considered fair witnesses, the acknowledged 
representatives of the respective Protestant communions, and 
impartial chroniclers of their history; 2. that the passages ad- 
duced should have reference to the points on which they are 
alleged as testimonies ; and 3. that they should be fairly and 
fully quoted, so as to present a faithful expression of the senti- 
ments of those from whose writings they are taken. To string 
together detached passages, sometimes consisting of no more 
than half a sentence from one author, tacked on to another half 
sentence from another author, without the least regard to the 
above requirements, is evidently dishonest ; but if it should turn 
out that the principal part of the extracts are taken from the 
avowed opponents, and often the virulent revilers of these Protes- 
tant communions; that the passages from the writings of those 
who might be considered fair witnesses, are comparatively few in 
number; and that even those few are, for the most part, garbled 
quotations, torn out of their context, and cunningly introduced 
into a context in which they appear to mean the very contrary of 
what the authors of them really thought and said,—if this should 
turn out to be the ease, then such a compilation of Protestant 
evidence in favour of Romanism, is nothing more or less than an 
impudent fraud, a disreputable trickery, such as, we venture to 
say, no Church but the Church of Rome would demean herself by 
attempting or abetting. 

But our readers shall judge for themselves. The total number 
of authors quoted by Hoeninghaus is from 380 to 590 ; besides 
about 70 periodicals ; the sum total of quotations is upwards of 
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1800, of which about 200 are from periodicals, and the rest from 
authors whose names are given. Deducting from them the 
English authors, 70 names, and 180 to 190 quotations, of which 
more hereafter, there remain, having reference to the Protestant 
communions of the Continent, upwards of 1400 quotations, taken 
from more than 300 different authors. 

Of these, a very large number are not Church writers at all, 
but historians, philosophers, poets, dramatists, novel writers, 
tourists, and the like; and of those who belong properly to the 
field of theological literature, there are many, of whose charac- 
ters neither their names, nor the title of their books, nor the 
passages quoted, enable us to form any opinion. Omitting all 
these from our calculation, we find that Hoeninghaus has collected 
his materials in the following proportions: Of the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, he adduces in all eleven names, with forty- 
four quotations ; among them, two from Calvin, two from Zwingli, 
six from Melanchthon, and twenty-five from Luther; and nearly one- 
half of these do not bear in any way upon the doctrinal differences 
between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants, but exhibit 
the temper and personal character of the reformers in an un- 
favourable light. Thus, for instance, Calvin is put into the wit- 
ness-box, to prove what! That he felt ashamed of the quarrels 
that took place between the Reformers, and that he thought it 
would have been a great blessing if Luther had had more com- 
mand of his temper ;—two very important admissions, it must be 
confessed, which make it as clear as the sun at noonday, that the 
Roman Church is supreme and infallible, and altogether in the 
right, and that the Reformation is altogether wrong! Of divines 
of the orthodox schools (taking the word ‘ orthodox” in the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic sense), we have counted about twenty 
names, with about one hundred and thirty quotations; on the 
contrary, of Neologians, Rationalists, and Ultra-Rationalists, 
there are at least forty names, and upwards of four hundred cita- 
tions. ‘To enter into details, with regard to the foreign quota- 
tions, would carry us too far, and be scarcely interesting to our 
readers ; a few specimens of the sort of men, and the kind of evi- 
dence, which the compiler of this cento presses into his service, 
may suffice under this head. Jnter alia we have a quotation from 
Kotzebue’s play, ‘‘ Gepriifte Liebe” (Tried Love), to the effect that 
‘‘what is new is always attractive, even though the old be 
better,” which helps to demonstrate that the Reformation m 
Germany arose from a mere idle love of novelty. Frederic the 
Second of Prussia, a great king no doubt, but, we apprehend, a 
small authority in Church matters, is called to speak to the 
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character of the Jesuits, to state his preference for the Roman 
ceremonial over the Protestant form of worship, and to give his 
opinion that neither Luther nor Calvin had any claim to be 
reckoned among the ‘fortes tétes.”. That distinguished Protes- 
tant divine, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who is all the better quali- 
fied to form an opinion on the subject, as he turned Papist for a 
little while before he became quite an infidel, supports the neces- 
sity of taking the infallible Church of Rome for a guide, in the 
most startling, not to say conclusive, manner, by maintaining 
that as the Reformers repudiated the authority of the ‘* Catholic” 
Church, the ‘‘ mot individuel” is the only interpreter of Scrip- 
ture that can be recognized. Dr. Hufeland, the author of the 
“ Macrobiotic” is subpoenaed on behalf of the celibacy of the 
clergy on physiological grounds; and the celebrated Lessing, who 
preferred a Jew to a Christian, because he believes less, and an 
infidel to both, because he believes nothing at all, is called to 
prove that the Bible is every whit as uncertain as tradition. But 
the most impudent of all, is the quotation of a passage from the 
life of Innocent III., by Hurter, whose defection to the Roman 
Church excited a considerable sensation some time ago in 
Switzerland, and who is, nevertheless, adduced here in the 
character of a Protestant witness to the superlative excellency of 
the Romish Church, to which, he says, ‘‘so many souls look up 
with suppliant eye, as to the rock which rises in the midst of the 
tempestuous waves.” 

So much for the evidence of foreign Protestants in support of 
the Romish Church, her supremacy, her doctrine, and her disci- 
pline. ‘Turn we now to the materials which the Anglican Church 
has furnished for bolstering up the case of Rome, or, as Messrs. 
Hoecninghaus and Audin would say, proving it by irrefragable 
evidence, taken out of the mouths of Protestants themselves. 
Before we do so, however, we must not omit to mention two 
facts respecting our Church, which Mr. Hoeninghaus states on 
the authority of foreign writers; not only because they are in 
themselves conclusive, but because they may chance to be new to 
some of our readers. The first, for which a Dr. Wendeborn 
Vouches, is, that the clergy in Wales are not unfrequently obliged 
to gain their livelihood by keeping a beer-shop and playing the 
fiddle to their customers and parishioners ; the second, authenti- 
eated by Dr. Niemeyer, and originally resting, it seems, on the 
evidence of Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress, that a considerable portion 
of the prostitutes of London are the daughters of clergymen ; 
which, of course, clearly proves the very great impropriety of 
allowing the clergy to marry, and beats all the arguments we 
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ever heard, not excepting even those of Mr. Ward, in favour of 
clerical celibacy. 

We do not wish to detract from the credit due to Mr. Hoe- 
ninghaus for his industry in disinterring these two statements, 
for the more accurate information of the English clergy respecting 
their own condition; we are the more anxious to give him all the 
praise which is due to him on this head, because we are afraid we 
may have occasion to handle him somewhat severely, when once 
we engage him fairly on English ground. We have already men- 
tioned that the number of English authors quoted in the two 
volumes before us amounts to seventy, the number of extracts 
from their writings to 180 or 190. Among these seventy names 
there are about twenty of which, though we have been at some 
pains to trace them out, we have not been able to get any certain 
account, from the imperfect way in which the citations are made, 
and the obscurity of the writers; some few are the names of 
dissenters ; others, again, are historians, lawyers, physicians, and 
metaphysicians: thus Dr. Robertson, Lord Bacon, and a Mr. 
Dallas, are brought in as witnesses for the Jesuit order; Locke 
furnishes a passage to show, that on the hypothesis of infallibility 
the Romanist reasons correctly in yielding absolute submission to 
his Church; Angel and Saint-worship finds its apology in Dr. Tho- 
mas Browne’s Religio Medici; Gibbon proves that one Benedictine 
convent has done more for literature than Oxford and Cambridge 
put together; and what is still more instructive, that the Papacy 
existed in full foree during the first four centuries ; and Hobbes, 
whose opinion on such a pointcannot but have great weight, declares 
that the succession of the Roman is infinitely preferable to that 
of the Anglican Church, Occasionally we get a scrap from some 
speech in or out of parliament. Mr. Canning once expressed his 
surprise that people who sat by the side of Socinians, should 
object to the admission of Romanists into parliament ; and Lord 
Bexley remarked at a meeting of the Reformation Society, that 
at the very time when the Pope was a prisoner in France, the 
papal power extended itself in America; nay, horribile dictu, a 
Mr. Thomson, at a Bible society meeting, on the 16th of March, 
1830, offered to employ the devil himself in the distribution of 
Bibles; a strong statement, no doubt, to say nothing of its irreve- 
rence, but in our humble opinion, an exceedingly weak argument 
for Popery. The English missions, without much discrimination 
between Church and Dissent, come in for a large share of dispa- 
raging observation, for which purpose a motley company of nava 
and military officers, governors, Judges, and envoys, are made to 
contribute their passing remarks, to which are added scraps from 
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the reports of the missionaries themselves ; among them some 
from the journal of good Bishop Heber, loosely strung together 
in such a manner as to make the whole of our missionary work 
appear a total failure. 

Having disposed of these extraneous matters, we now approach 
the phalanx of English divines, whose testimonies in favour of 
the Romish Church and her system, are marshalled in the course 
of the two volumes before us. Passing over thirteen names of 
minor note, to which sixteen insignificant quotations are attached, 
we come to a publication from which Mr. Hoeninghaus has not 
only made copious extracts, but from which we suspect that he 
has collected sundry of his other English quotations. The publi- 
cation in question, which has furnished no less than twenty-one 
original shreds towards this famous piece of theological patchwork, 
isa pamphlet put forth some twenty-five years ago by the worthy 
vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, under the title ‘* Reflections 
concerning the expediency of a Council of the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome being holden, with a view to accommo- 
date religious differences, and to promote the unity of religion 
in the bond of peace, humbly but earnestly recommended to the 
serious attention of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
most reverend the Archbishops, the right reverend the Bishops, 
the reverend the Clergy, and all lay persons who are able and 
willing dispassionately to consider the important subject.” This 
pamphlet, which in furtherance of the purpose which it was 
intended to answer, smoothes down the differences between the 
Roman Church and our own as much as possible, while, at the 
same time, it bestows a profusion of strictures upon every species 
of dissent, must have beena perfect treasure to Mr. Hoeninghaus. 
In justice to Mr. Wix we feel bound to add, that with the 
exception of two or three passages exculpatory of the saint and 
angel worship of Rome, of the use of the crucifix as a = to 
devotion, and of the use of the Latin tongue in public worship, 
there is not much to find fault with in his statements, so far as 
they appear in the extracts made from them; they are generally 
consistent with the views and principles of the English Church, 
and tend rather to support ancient Catholic truth, than the errors 
of the Church of Rome. How far the pamphlet from which these 
extracts are taken may be entitled to the prominent place among 
our standard divines, which Mr. Hoeninghaus has assigned to it, 
his quotations from Mr. Wix’s “ Reflections” alone being nearly 
equal in number to those taken from all our standard divines put 
together, is quite another question, and one which we will not 
discuss ; but we would recommend Messrs. Hoeninghaus and 
Audin, in ease their book should live to see a second edition, to 
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complete this evidence by the addition of a few passages from the 
able and learned reply made to Mr. Wix’s pamphlet by Dr, 
Burgess, the bishop of St. David's, under the title “ English 
Reformation and Papal Schism; or, the Grand Schism of the 
Sixteenth Century in this Country, shown to have been the 
Separation of the Roman Catholics from the Church of England 
and Ireland, in a letter to the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon, 
on Mr. Wix’s Plan of Union between the Churches of England 
and of Rome ;” and moreover, we would recommend to them for 
insertion the extract from Archbishop Wake’s letter, in reference 
to the proposals of Union between the Churches of England and 
of France, made, in 1718, by Dr. Du Pin, of the Sorbonne, which 
Mr. Wix transcribes, as setting forth the principle by which in 
his opinion any council between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome should be guided. The extract is as follows :— 


‘*T cannot tell well what to say to Dr. Du Pin. Ifhe thinks we are to 
take their direction what to retain or what to give up, he is utterly 
mistaken. I am a friend to peace, but more to truth. And they may 
depend upon it, I shall always account our Church to stand upon an 
equal foot with theirs; and that we are no more to receive laws from 
them, than we desire to impose any upon them. — In short, the Church 
of England is free, is orthodox ; she has a plenary authority within her- 
self, and has no need to recur to any other Church to direct her what to 
retain or what to do. Nor will we, otherwise than in a brotherly way, 
and ina full equality of right and power, ever consent to have any 
treaty with that of France. And, therefore, if they mean to deal with 
us, they must lay down this for the foundation, that we are to deal with 
one another upon equal terms. If, consistently with our own esta- 
blishment, we can agree upon a closer union with one another, well: if 
not, we are as much, and upon as good grounds, a free, independent 
Church, as they are *.” 


But we proceed. The standard divines of the English Chureh 
whom Mr. Hoeninghaus alleges as witnesses for Rome against the 
Reformation, are :— Bishops Patrick (2 quotations), Pearson (2), 
Andrews (1), Bull (1); Doctors Hammond (4), Waterland (4), 
Cave (1), Field (1); Herbert Thorndike (5), and Charles W heatly 
(1); in all ten names and twenty-two extracts ; to which must be 
added three nonjuring divines, Bishop Hickes (1), Dr. Brett (1), 
and Jeremy Collier (7). Let us now proceed to examine these 
quotations in particular. Wherever we have been enabled to 
trace the passages referred to, which on account of the slovenly 


* See for ‘‘a circumstantial and exact account” of Archbishop Wake’s corre- 
spondence on this subject with the French Doctors and the English Chaplain at Paris, 
Appendix iv. in vol. vi. of Dr. Maclaine’s Translation of Mosheim’s Ecelesiastieal 
History. 
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manner of quoting adopted by our compiler, is not at all times an 


x easy matter, we shall place the original and the quotation as it 
* . + 5 . . . . . 

h appears in M. Audin’s book side by side, marking the inaccuracies 

e of the latter by italics. 


Bisuor Parrick, On Tradition, has the following passage, 
which affords Mr. Hoeninghaus two separate citations :— 


a 


, “Tt is a calumny to affirm that “C’est une calomnie que de 
. the Church of England rejects all prétendre, que |’Eglise Anglicane 
. tradition, and I hope none of her _ rejette da tradition.” —Vol. i. p. 
true children are so ignorant, as 183, 

| when they hear that word, to 

' imagine they must rise up and 4 

: oppose it. No! the Scripture it- “L’Ecriture Sainte est elle- 
, self is a tradition; and we admit méme une tradition.”—Vol. i. p. 
. all other traditions which are sub- ‘180. 

ordinate and agreeable unto that ; 

together with all those things which 

can be proved to be Apostolical 

by the general testimony of the 

| Church in all ages 9%,” 


Can any thing be more impudent than to make Bishop Patrick, 
on the ground of the above two and a half lines, a witness for 
tradition in the Romish sense? If Mr. Hoeninghaus has had 
Bishop Patrick’s treatise before him, he can hardly have failed to 
meet with the following lines, which would have deterred a 
| honest man from meddling further with Bishop Patrick for such 
a purpose :— 

“True tradition is as great a proof against Popery, as it is for 
Episcopacy. The very foundation of the Pope’s empire (which is his 
succession in St. Peter’s supremacy) is utterly subverted by this; the 
constant tradition of the Church being evidently against it. And, there- 
fore, let us not lose this advantage we have against them, by ignorantly 
refusing to receive true and constant tradition ; which will be so far from 
leading us into their Church, that it will never suffer us to think of being 
of it, while it remains so opposite to that which is truly Apostolical *.” 


A passage from Bisor Prarson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
furnishes two quotations, or rather one and the same quotation 
twice repeated, with some little variety of expression :— 


“The necessity of believing the Holy Catholic Church appeareth 
first in this, that Christ hath appointed it as the only way unto eternal 
life. Weread at the first, that the Lord added daily to the Church 


® Bp. Patrick, on Tradition; see Tracts for the Times, No. 78, p. 82. 
' Idem, ibid. p. 80. 
Bb2 
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such as should be saved ; 
and what was .then “* Jamais le Christ “Jamais le Christ 
daily done, hath been n’indiqua deux che- _n’indiqua deux yoies 
done since continually. mins pour aller au de salut; jamais jj 
Christ.never appointed ciel; jamais il ne ne batit deux Eglises 
two ways. to heaven, fonda une Eglise pour l'une pour le salut de 
nor did He build a_ le salut des uns, et ceux-ci, l'autre pour 
Chureh to save some, une autre Eglise pour le salut de ceux-la.” 
and make another insti- le salut des autres.” —Vol. ii. p. 306, 
tution for other men’s —Vol. ii. p. 290. 


salvation’.” 


Of what church is it that Bishop Pearson thus speaks ? Surely 
not of the Church of Rome, to which Hoeninghaus dishonestly 
applies his language. Let us hear Bishop Pearson himself ex- 
cial his meaning, again in a passage not very far distant from 
that made use of by our compiler :— 

“As several Churches (in one city or nation) are reduced to the 
denomination of one Church, in relation to the single governor of those 
many Churches, so all the Churches of all cities and all nations in the 
world may be reduced to the same single denomination in relation to one 
Supreme Governor of them all, and that one governor is Christ, the 
bishop of our souls*.” 


And in a note, after adducing the well-known passage from 
Saint Cyprian De Unitate, ending in the words:—Hoc erant 
utique et cateri Apostoli, quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio praditi, 
et honoris et potestatis ; sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, ut 
Ecclesia una monstretur, Bishop Pearson quotes from Clement 
Alexandrinus (Stromat. |. vii.) the words, ivic évrog rov Oso, 
kal évdg rov Kuolov, dia rovro cat TO axowe tiwov Kata TH 
udvwow erawveirat, ulunua dv apyne tig pac, and then adds: 





“This is very much to be observed, because that place of St. Cyprian 
is produced by the Romanists to prove the necessity of one head of the 
Church upon earth, and to show that the Bishop of Rome is that one 
head, by virtue of his succession to St. Peter; whereas St. Cyprian 
speaketh nothing of any such one head, nor of any such succession, 
but only of the origination of the Church, which was so disposed by 
Christ, that the unity might be expressed *.” 


_ The Sermon of Bishop ANDREWEs on the Power of Absolu- 
tion, furnishes a passage in which the bishop is made to “ee 
the Romish sacrament of Penance. The former part 0 the 


? Bp. Pearson on the Creed, p. 349. 
* Idem, ibid. p. 338. * Idem, ibid. p. 340. 
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tation is not to be found at all in the sermon; it seems an ab- 


stract rather than Ak omer gathering up, far from accurately, 


the outline of the 


‘Where God proceedeth by the 
Church’s act, as ordinarily He 
doth, it being his own ordinance, 
there, whosoever will be partaker 
of the Church’s act, must be par- 
taker of it by the Apostles’ means, 
there doth remiseritis concur in his 
own order and place, and there 
runneth still a correspondence be- 
tween both. There doth God 
associate his ministers, and maketh 
them workers together with Him. 
There have they their parts in 
this work, and cannot be ex- 
cluded, no more in this than in 
the other acts and parts of their 
function. And to exclude them, 
is, after a sort, to wring the keys 
out of their hands to whom Christ 
hath given them; is to cancel and 
make void this clause of remiseri- 
lis, as if it were no part of the 
sentence; to account of all the 
solemn sending and inspiring, as 
if it were an idle and fruitless 
ceremony *,” 


op’s argument :— 


« A quiconque vous remettrez les 
péchés ils seront remis (S. Jean, 
xx. 23). Ce commandement de 
Dieu que nous avons sous les yeux, 
nous ne pouvons pas le mutiler. 
Dans cette institution on a désigné 
clairement trois personnes: 1. la 
personne du pécheur dans ces mots 
a@ qui ; 2. la personne de 
Dieu dans les mots seront remis ; 


et, 3. la personne du prétre dans 
les mots a qui vous lesremettrez. Ou 
l’on désigne trois individus, il en 
faut trois ; ot il en faut trois, deux 
ne suffisent pas. 


Vouloir en exclure fe prétre, 
ce serait pour ainsi dire arracher 
les clefs des mains de ceux a qui 
Jésus-Christ les a données ; effacer 
les mots @ qui vous les remettrez, 
comme s’ils se trouvaient par mé- 
garde dans Vordre de Dieu; ce 
serait ravaler cette mission et ce 
pouvoir, et en faire une cérémonie 
vaine et inutile.”—Vol. i. p. 209. 


As little to the purpose, and not much more accurate in its 
rendering, is the following quotation from Bisuor Buit’s Defen- 


sio Fidei Nicene :— 


“In hac Synodo agebatur de 
Summo Capite religionis Chris- 


* Bp. Andrewes’ Sermons, Library of Anglo Catholic Theology, vol. v. p. 93. 
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tiane, nempe, de persone Jesu 
Christi Servatoris nostri dignitate ; 
sitne ille ut verus Deus colendus, 
an in creaturarum et rerum vero 
Deo subjectarum ordinem et. cen- 
sum redigendus. Si in hac mazimi 
momenti questione toto caelo errasse 
universos ecclesiz rectores, erro- 
remque suum plebi Christiane 
persuasisse fingamus, quo pacto 
constabit fides Christi Domini nos~ 
tri recipientis, se ad consumma-~ 
tionem seculi Apostolis, adeoque 
eorum successoribus,(namcum pro- 
missio ad consummationem seculi 
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“Si l’on suppose que sur un 
article essentiel de la fui tous les 
pasteurs de l’Eglise sont tombés 
dans l’erreur, et ont pu tromper 
les ames chrétiennes ; comment 
défendra-t-on les paroles de Jésus. 
Christ, quia promis a ses Apétres, 
et par eux a leurs successeurs, 
d’étre toujours au milieu d’eux ? 
promesse fausse si les successeurs 





















des Apétres avaient pu se tromper 


se extendat, Apostoliautem tamdiu 
ou nous tromper.”—Vol. i. p. 159, 


victuri non essent, omnino Christus 
in Apostolorum persona censendus 
est etiam successores ejus muneris 
699) 
compellasse) adfuturum °? 


Without any comment of ours, we believe, our readers will 
arrive with us at the conclusion, that Bishop Bull is no more a 
witness in this passage for the infallibility of the Romish Church, 
in =, of which it is quoted, than Bishop Andrewes in the pre- 
ceding passage for the sacrament of Penance. 

Dr. HammMonn’s works furnish four quotations, two taken 
from passages of his work on heresy, one from his Dissertations, 
and one from his Practical Catechism. The last of them we shall 
notice in another place ; the former are as follows :— 


“To this also my concession shali be as liberal as any Romanist can 
wish, that there are two ways of conveying such revelations to us, one 
in writing, the other by oral tradition; the former in the Gospels and 
other writings of the Apostles, and which make up the Sacred Writ or 
canon of the New Testament; the latter in the Apostles’ preachings to 
all the Churches of their plantations, which are no where set down for 
us in the Sacred Writ, but conserved as deposita by them to whom 
they were entrusted. And although in sundry respects the former of 
these be much the more faithful, steady way of conveyance, and for 
want thereof many things may possibly have perished, or been changed 
by their passage through many hands, this much being on these grounds 
confessed by Bellarmine himself, that the Scripture is the most certain 
and safe rule of belief; yet there be no less veracity in the tongues 
than the hands, in the preachings than the writings of the Apostles; 
nay, Prior sermo quam liber, prior sensus quam stylus, saith Tertullian, 


® Bull, Def. Fidei Nic. Procem. §. 2. 
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the Apostles preached before they writ, planted Churches before 


they addressed epistles to them. 
On these grounds I make no 
scruple to grant, that Apostolical 
traditions, such as are truly so, as 
well as Apostolical writings, are 

ually the matter of that Chris- 


° 


“Je n’hésite pas a le procla- 
mer: les traditions Apostoliques 
sont, comme les écrits des Apé- 
tres, dignes du respect des Chré- 


tian’s belief, who is equally secured  tiens, assurés par une fidéle trans- 

by the fidelity of the conveyance, mission, que les écrits et les tra- 

that as one is Apostolic writing,so ditions viennent réellement des 

the other is Apostolic tradition’.” | Apétres."—Vol. i. p. 181, latter 
part of quotation. 


Here, to say nothing of the superior degree of confidence which 
Dr. Hammond claims for Scripture, as compared with tradition, 
and which Cardinal Bellarmine himself admitted, the sense of the 
passage, even as far as it is quoted, is manifestly perverted in the 
translation. Dr. Hammond limits his recognition of Apostolic 
traditions by a most important qualification, ‘such as are truly 
so,” and again, ‘‘ that Christian’s belief who is equally secured ;” 
but that qualification altogether vanishes in the translation, in 
which it 1s assumed that all so-called Apostolic traditions are 
really such, and that all Christians have assurance thereof, viz.— 
by the fidelity of their transmission in the Roman Church, who 
vouches for them. The next passage furnishes two quota- 
tions :— 


“Next then the inquiry must proceed by examining what is this 
equal way of conveyance, common to both these, upon strength of 
which we become obliged to receive such or such a tradition for 
Apostolical. And this again is acknowledged to be not by any 
Divine testimony: for God hath 
no where affirmed in Divine Writ, “ Dieu, par exemple, n’a nulle 
that the epistle inscribed of Paul part révélé que l’Epitre de l’Apé- 
the Apostle to the Romans, con- tre St. Paul, telle qu’elle se trouve 
sisting of so many periods as now aujourd'hui dans nos Bibles, ait 
itis in our Bibles, was ever written réellement été écrite par cet 
by that Apostle, nor are there Apétre. L’Ecriture elle-méme ne 
any inward characters or signa- porte pas un caractére irrécusable 
tures, or beams of light in the d'inspiration; est-elle entourée de 
writing itself, that can be admitted, rayons de lumiére, qui en illumi- 
or pretended for testimonies of this, nent la preuve et le temoignage ?— 
any more than the like may exact Vol. i. p. 168. 
to be admitted as witnesses, that 
the Creed called the Apostles’ was 


7 Hammond, on Heresy, ch. v. §. 3. 
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indeed, in the full sense of it, de- 
livered to the Churches, It re- 
mains, then, that herein on both 
sides we rest content with human 
testimonies of undoubted autho- 
rity, or such as there is not any 
rational motive to distrust, and of 
which alone the matter is capa- 


ble’.” 
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“Tl ne nous reste d’autre res. 
source, que d’accepter de part et 
d’autre des témoignages humains 
d’une autorité incontestée, ou des 
témoignages que le sujet porte avec 
lui, et que nous ne saurions raison- 
nablement révoquer en doute,”— 
Vol. i. p. 181, former part of quo- 
tation. 


The passage from Dr. Hammond's “ Dissertations” is directed 
against the Presbyterian allegation that Episcopacy is a corrup- 
tion, which was introduced into the Church in the very first age 


after the Apostles. 


In the connexion in which Hoeninghaus in- 


troduces it, and in the form given it by his translation, it is made 
to appear as an admission of the antiquity and divine right of 
the Papal hierarchy, instead of being, as it is, a vindication of the 
Apostolic distinction between the Episcopate and the Pres- 


byterate : 


“ Si de universdé Christi familia 
(ceconomis fidelissimis vixdum e 
foribus egressis) sic pronuntiandum 
sit, si de wutriusque Testamenti 
droOixac, a quibus (preter alias 
mapaddcetc) Sacrum Scripture 
Canonem stabilitum et conservatum 
nos accepisse agnoscimus, hec et 
talia censenda sint, habebunt ad- 
versarii nostri, unde de Hierar- 
chicis simul et Christianis trium- 
phare possint, unde de disciplind, 
fideque integrd, und mensurandis 
strage, eodem busto componendis, 
sibi affatim gratulentur. Quid 
enim de Scripturarum Canone in- 
ter Protestantes ipsosque qui se 
Evangelicos nuncupant, recepto, de 
Diei Dominice observatione aut e 
Scripturd, vel ex universo antiqui- 
tatis penu adversus ayriAéyorrac 
dici potest, quod non multo auctius 
et cumulatius pro Episcopali dig- 
nate contra paritatis Presby- 
terane assertores dici poterit®?” 


** Suppose-t-on que les gardiens 
de l'Ecriture Sainte ont changé la 


hiérarchie de l'Eglise; nos enne- 
mis communs triompheront bien 
vile. 


Car quelles armes peut-on em- 
prunter a |’ antiquité pour con- 
vaincre ceux qui contestent le 
canon adopté par les Protestants, 
que l’on ne puisse tourner contre 
ceux qui soutiennent la prétendue 
égalité des prétres et desévéques?’ 
—Vol. i. p, 187. 


* Hammond, on Heresy, ch. v. § 4. 


* Hammond, Dissert. I. p. 50. 
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. The next divine put under contribution is Dk. WaTERLAND; 
to two of the quotations from him we shall presently refer; the 
other two we subjoin: 


“The question is not, whether Scripture and Fathers be equally 
infallible ? all the Fathers together are not so valuable or so credible as 
any one inspired writer; but it is plainly this, whether the ancient 
Heretics or Catholics, as they have been distinguished, have been the 
best interpreters of disputed texts; and whether we are now to close 
in with the former or with the latter? You would insinuate that you 
have Scripture, and we, Fathers 
only; but we insist upon it that 
we have both; as for many other 
reasons, so also for this, because 


both, very probably, went together, 
and as you certainly want one, so 
it is extremely probable that you 
have neither, for this very reason, 
among many others, because you 
have not both.” ' 


Quant a U'Ecriture Sainte et a 
la tradition, il est trés-probable 
que vous n’avez pour vous ni l’une 
ni l’autre, par la raison que vous 
ne les avez pas toutes les deux.” 


—Vol. i. p- 180, 


Dr. Waterland is reasoning against Dr. Clarke’s heretical doc- 
trine on the nature and person of Christ ; it is with reference to 
this that he asserts that Scripture and tradition went together, 
and thence argues, that he who wants either, probably has neither. 
To quote what he so says on this particular subject, as a general 
assertion that Scripture and tradition always, or most probably, 
go together, and to place this pretended recognition of tradition 
generally as co-ordinate with Scripture, to the credit of the tradi- 
tions of the Roman Church, imposed by the Creed of Pope Pius 
IV., deserves again no other name than that of an impudent 
fraud. The same moral obliquity lurks in the following quota- 
tion, in which two distinct passages from Waterland are welded 
together, suppressing a most important portion of the former, 
which, had it been inserted, would have nullified the whole as evi- 
dence in favour of the Romish doctrine of tradition. 


“The admitting such a second- 
ary proof, (i.e. the testimony of 
tradition or antiquity, ) in this case, 
(i. e, the doctrine of the Trinity,) 
is not derogating from Scripture 
authority, but is confirming and 
Strengthening it in more views 


' Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. Works by Van Mildert, vol, i. Part ii. p. 325. 


‘Quand on accepte les preuves 
de la tradition, on ne restreint au- 
cunement l’autorité de 1’Ecriture 
Sainte; aucontraire, onlaconfirme, 
on la consolide sous plusieurs rap- 
ports, en admettant le méme genre 
de preuves que l’on reconnait au 
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than one, as it is accepting the canon de |’Kcriture Sainte, et en 
same kind of proof bere, which we étayant | 'Ecriture sur la tradition 
accept in another case, with respect orale. Et si l’on prétend, &, 

to the canon of Scripture; and as 

it is corroborating the Scripture 

account of the Christian faith mith 

collateral evidences, both to illustrate and enforce it. Not that one 
would, at this time of day, presume to rest an article of faith upon 
Church records alone, or upon any thing besides Scripture; but while 
the superior proof from Sacred Writ is the ground of our faith, the 
subordinate proof from antiquity may be a good mark of direction for 


the interpretation of Scripture in the prime doctrines?.” 


aye my eee: 


r 
‘ 
& 
i! 
i 
if 
ae 


“If it be said, that common 
Christians at least can reap no be- 
nefit from antiquity, nor make any 
use of it, that will not be reason 
sufficient for throwing it aside, so 
long asthe learned may. Buteven 
common Christians do enjoy the 
benefit of it, if not at first hand, yet 
at the second, third, or fourth, and 
that suffices here, as well as in 
other cases of a weighty concern- 
ment. How do they know, for in- 
stance, that Scripture is the word 
of God? They know it imme- 
diately or proximately from their 
proper guides, or other instructors, 
who in the last resort learn it from 
the ancients. So then, ordinary 
Christians may thus remotely have 
the use of antiquity (not lo mention 
other nearer ways), with respect to 
the sense of Scripture, as well as 
with regard to its authenticity ; 
and their faith may be both strength- 
encd and brightened by this addi- 
tional reinforcement *,” 


‘* Et sil’on prétend que la masse 
des Chrétiens 7gnorants ne tire au- 
cun avantage de la ¢radition, ou ne 
peut pas en faire usage, ce n’est 
pas une raison pour la rejeter tant 
que les Chrétiens lettrés peuvent 
en profiter: /es tgnorants n'ont 
qua gagner a cette transmission 
orale. 


D’ou savent-ils, par exemple, 
que |’Ecriture Sainte est la parole 
de Dieu ? Ils Je savent ou directe- 
ment ou indirectement par leurs 
guides et maitres qui, en derniére 
instance, le tiennent des anciens. 
Ainsi les Chrétiens ille(trés peu- 
vent donc profiter de la tradition, 
puisqu’elle explique le sens de 
l’Ecriture Sainte, ou en confirme 
Vauthenticité.”—Vol. i. pp. 181, 
182. 


The quotation from Dr. Cave is as follows :— 


‘Ce serait une grande folie que de nier, que Saint Pierre ait été 4 
Rome, y ait fondé I'Eglise et l’ait glorifiee de son sang.”—Vol. i. p- 


236. 


The quotation is one of a series strung together in support of 
the supremacy of the Pope as the successor of St. Peter; 11s 


’ 
- 


? Idem, ibid. p. 272. 


5 Idem, ibid. pp. 286, 287. 
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iven as from ‘“ Cave, Vom ersten Christenthum ;” without any fur- 

ther indication of the place, a fashion very usual with Hoening- 
haus, and very expedient for one who quotes as he does. We 
thought of course we should find it in Cave’s “ Primitive Chris- 
tianity,” but after hunting for it in vain, we satisfied ourselves 
that no such passage existed in that work, and we then bethought 
ourselves of turning to his Historia Literaria Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum, where, under the article S. Petrus, we found, sure 
enough, the following lines :— 

“ Ex quibus verbis‘ mente lesus sit oportet, qui alium sensum extun- 
dere queat, quam post Christi in coelos ascensum duodecim Apostolos per 
varias orbis terrarum provincias et civitates Evangelium per xxv. annos 
predicasse: cumque Nero jam imperii gubernacula teneret, Petrum 
demum Romam venisse ; et fundatd ibi Ecclesid crucem subiisse *.” 


There can be little doubt that the words marked in italics 
are the materials from which Hoeninghaus manufactured his 
quotation, improving the text of Cave by rendering “ fundatd 
ibi Ecclesid,” not as every tyro would render it, ‘ having founded 
a Church there,” but more @ la Romaine, “ having founded the 
Church there.” It is hardly necessary to vindicate Dr. Cave 
from the suspicion of giving the least countenance to the Romish 
claim of supremacy; but there are, immediately below the pas- 
sage quoted, or rather mutilated, by Hoeninghaus, a few lines so 
very much to the point, that we cannot forbear quoting them in 
further proof of the fact, how totally against the real evidence of 
our English divines the evidence is, which he culls from them 
in support of Rome. The passage from Cave is as follows :— 


‘Non immerito dubitari potest, an proprie loquendo, Petrus Rome 
Episcopus dici debeat. Laxiori quidem sensu Romanum Episco- 
pum dici posse, quatenus hujus Ecclesize fundamenta posuit, eamque 
martyrio suo illustrem reddidit, mecum opinor fatebuntur omnes tam 
veteres quam recentiores. Romane vero Cathedrea tanquam pecu- 
liarem Episcopum afficum esse @gre patitur muneris Apostolici ratio ; 


nec ulla nos docent prime vetustalis monumenta®,” 


The next quotation is from Dr. Fiexp’s work on the Church ; 
and we cannot set its fraudulent character in a clearer light than 
by setting down the entire passage from which it is taken :— 

‘First, | profess before God, men, and angels, that I neither do, 


nor ever did think the present Roman Church to be the true Church 
whose communion we are bound to embrace; but an heretical Church 


4 A passage from Lactantius, de mort. persecut. c. 2. quoted by Cave, 
5 Cave, Hist. Liter. Script. Eccl. v. S. Petrus, c. x. 
® Idem, ibid. c, xi. 
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with which we may not communicate. Secondly, I profess in like 
sort, that though I did, and do acknowledge the Church wherein our 
fathers lived before Luther's time, to have been the true Church of God jn 
respect of the best, and indeed the principal parts thereof, which held a 
saving profession of the truth in Christ, (howsoever many, and they 
greatly prevailing, erred damnably,) yet I never thought it to be 
that Church in whose judgment we are to rest without any further 
doubt or question ; nor that it was safe to follow the greater part of the 
guides and rulers of it; but the Church in whose judgment we must 


absolutely and finally rest, is that 
whole and entire society of holy 
ones, which, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem, and filling the world, con- 
tinues unto this day. To refuse 
the judgment of this Church, or 
to resist any thing delivered ab om- 
nibus, ubique, semper, in all places, 
at all times, by all Christian pas- 
tors and people, not noted for heresy 
or singularity, were extreme folly 


‘“‘Grande folie que de s’élever 
contre des doctrines enseignées 
ubique, semper, ab omnibus, en tous 
lieux, et tout temps, et par tous, 
tant qu’elles n’ont pas été recon- 
nues comme fausses ou opposeés a 
la vérité.”—Vol. i. 182. 


and madness: so that, as I noted 

in answer to the first chapter 

out of Waldensis, it is not any 

particular Church, as the Church 

of Africa, nor the particular 

Roman Church, but the Universal Church, not gathered together 
in a general council, which hath sometimes erred, but the whole 
Catholic Church dispersed through the world, from the baptism 
of Christ unto our times, which doth undoubtedly hold the true 
faith and faithful testimony of Jesus, and in whose judgment we must 
absolutely rest, without any further question or doubting; and here- 
unto agreeth Vincentius Lirinensis, prescribing this course to be fol- 
lowed in matters questioned, touching faith and religion. If error 
creep into one part of the Church, we must look unto others that still 
are sound and pure; if into almost the whole present Church, we must 
look up higher into former times, and the resolutions of them that have 
been since the Apostles’ times. Thus I hope the reader will easily 
perceive that this first allegation is frivolous. For I do not think the 
present Church of Rome to be the true Church of God, whose com- 
munion we must embrace, nor that the particular Roman Church, when 
it was at the best, was that Church, in the judgment whereof we are 
absolutely to rest; and, therefore, let no man confine himself here 
without further wading into particular controversies, but let every man, 
as he tendereth the salvation of his own soul, look to the judgment of 
other Churches also, and to the resolutions of former times ’.” 


Can any thing be more luminous, or more decided, than the 


’ Field of the Church; five Books. Appendix, Part iii. c. 4. 
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canons here laid down for distinguishing between Catholic truth 
and Romish doctrine? any thing more shameless, than to detach 
a sentence out of this argument, for the purpose of quoting Dr. 
Field as a witness for the claim of Rome to settle the standard 
of the faith for the Catholic world ? 

We now come to the quotations from THornpikE, five in 
number; the first of them is so pointless that it is not worth 
noticing; we give it below’, as a fair sample of numberless 
common-places which are inserted in the work of Mr. Hoeninghaus, 
apparently for no other purpose than to make a parade of the 
names of the authors from which they are taken. ‘Two others 
from his epilogues to the law of the Church we have been unable 
to verify; of the remaining two, one is tacked on to the passage 
before quoted from Dr. Field on the Church, with a view to lead 
to the inference that the Roman Church is that visible Church in 
which alone Catholic doctrine is to be found. The passage of 


Thorndike is as follows :— 
**Ou l'article de foi qui reconnait 


‘‘ That article of our creed which 
une Eelise universelle n’a aucune 


professeth one Catholic Church... g 
either... signifies nothing, or it valeur, ou bien il signifie que Dieu 


signifies that God hath founded a fondé une église visible.” — Vol. i. 


one visible Church. That is, that  p. 182. 


He hath obliged all Churches (and 
all Christians, of whom all Churches consist) to hold visible communion 


with the whole Church, in the visible offices of God’s public service; 
and, therefore, I am satisfied that the differences upon which we are 
divided, cannot be justly settled upon any terms, which any part of 
the whole Church shall have just cause to refuse, as inconsistent 


with the unity of the whole Church *.” 


How far these views of Thorndike are favourable to the idea 
that unity is to be restored by conformity to the Church of Rome, 
will best appear from the following passage, which occurs a little 
further on in the same treatise :— 

“IT confess I am convicted, that as things stand, we are not to expect 
any reason from the Church of Rome, and those who hold communion 


§ En prétant notre appui aux actes personnels d’ autrui, nous assumons la respon- 
sabilité des fautes qu'ils commettent.—Vol. i. p. 159. is 

* We take this opportunity of recording our regret that the library of the British 
Museum should be as incomplete as it is in the department of English Theological 
Literature. In a National Collection of this kind, surely none of the works of the 
leading English divines, none of the writings that have been put forth in the 
various controversies which have agitated the National Church at different times, 
should be wanting. We cannot forbear expressing a hope, that a portion of the 
sums recently voted by parliament will be appropriated with a view to remedy this 
deficiency. 


' Thorndike, Due Way of Composing the Differences on Foot, &c. pp. 3, 4. 
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with it, in restoring the unity of the Church, upon such laws, as shal] 
render the means of salvation visible to all that use them as they ought. 
And this, and only this, I hold to be the due ground, upon which 
we are enabled to provide an establishment of unity in religion among 
ourselves (as heretofore a reformation in religion for ourselves), without 


concurrence of the whole ?.” 


The other quotation from Thorndike which we have been 
enabled to verify is this :— 


‘‘ Ne souffrons pas que ceux qui traitent le Pape d’ Antechrist et qui 
accusent les Catholiques d’idolatrie, ménent le peuple par le nez, et lui 
fassent croire qu’ils sont en état de fournir la preuve de leur accusa- 
tion, ce qui leur est tout-a-fait impossible.”—Vol. i. p. 270. 


This is not, properly speaking, a quotation at all, but an abstract, 
Q la Hoeninghaus, of the commencement and the close of the sec- 
tion of Thorndike’s ** just weights and measures,” entitled, “ What 
we get by the charge of Idolatry and Antichrist,” in which 
Thorndike insists on the inexpediency and the danger of producing 
arguments against Rome which cannot. be substantiated ; for, he 
says, ‘when a novice grounded upon this supposition” (7. e. the 
charge of idolatry and antichrist), ‘‘is forced from his ground 
upon remonstrance of such reasons, how ready is he to fall into the 
snare of the missionaries*.” Indeed, throughout the whole treatise, 
Thorndike shows by the most powerful arguments, that it is not 
only unlawful, but impossible to hold Catholic communion with 
the Church of Rome. 


The quotation from Wueatty is taken from the section of his 
‘* Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer,” entitled 
‘A prayer of Oblation proper to be added after the prayer of 
Consecration ;” in which he expresses his regret at the transposi- 
tion of that prayer from its original place to the post-communion 
office, in the terms following :— 

‘Upon the exceptions of Bucer these manual representations” 
(i. e. the laying of the hand upon the bread and the cup) “shared the 
same fate with the above-mentioned petition for the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, being left out of king Edward’s second common prayer-book, 
and not restored again till after the Restoration ; except in the Scotch 
common prayer, where the same order is renewed, in which also is in- 
serted the prayer of oblation, which by the first liturgy of king Edward 
is ordered to be said immediately after the prayer of consecration. 
Great part of this prayer, indeed, we have still in our liturgy, though 
thrown, I think, into an improper place, being enjoined to be said by 


? Thorndike, Due Way of Composing the Differences on Foot, &c. p. 6. 
* Thorndike, Just Weights and Measures, ch. ii. p. 11. 
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our present rubrick in that part of the office which is to be used after 
the people have communicated. Whereas it was always the practice of 
the Primitive Christians to use it as 

soon as the elements were conse- 

erated. For the Holy Eucharist ‘‘ Le Saint Sacrement de la Céne 
was, from the very first institution, fut, dés son institution, regardé et 
esteemed and received as a proper recu comme un sacrifice, et offert 
sacrifice, and solemnly offered to  sollennellement a Dieu sur I’autel, 
God upon the altar before it avant d’étre présenté aux com- 
was received and partaken of by muniants.”—Vol. i. p. 189. 

the communicants. In conformity 

whereunto it was Bishop Overall’s 

practice, to use the first prayer in 

the post-communion office between 

the consecration and the adminis- 

tering, even when it was otherwise 


ordered by the public liturgy *.” 


It is needless to observe, that whatever might be Wheatly’s 
views on the undesirableness of the change in our liturgy, here ad- 
verted to, he neither himself held, nor affirmed the ancients to 
have held, the Holy Eucharist to be a sacrifice in that sense 
which is taught by the Roman Church in her doctrine of the sacri- 
fice of the mass, which is the doctrine for which Hoeninghaus 
attempts by the above extract to make Wheatly a witness. 

As we have already been carried considerably beyond the limits 
which we had proposed to ourselves, in this examination of the 
quotations of Hoeninghaus from our English divines, we shall 
pass over the quotations from the three nonjuring divines. With 
the exception of one passage from Collier’s argument for restor- 
ing the prayers for the dead in the communion office, and another 
in which he condemns the conduct and spirit of Knox and Calvin, 
they are of a similar tendency with the quotations from Bishop 
Patrick, from Hammond, Waterland, and Field, on the use 
of Christian antiquity. We shall, however, make an exception 
in favour of one quotation (properly speaking, three,) from Collier, 
as it happens to form part of a catena, which is intended to show 
by the evidence of our own divines, that we are bound to return to 
Rome, and which may serve as a sample of the manner in which 
different authors and extracts are incorporated together by 
Hoeninghaus :— 


“TI desire to know what autho- “ Je voudrais savoir de quelle 
tity any particular society of Chris- autorité une fraction chrétienne 


4 Wheatly, Rational Illustration, p. 311. 
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tians of the sixteenth century had 
to desert from the custom of the 
Universal Church, from early and 
more enlightened ages, and which, 
as our author observes, were better 
guides, as being much nearer the 
fountain’s head, than those so long 
behind them °. 

“Tt was a maxim with Luther 
and his adherents, to resign to 
nothing but a text of Scripture, 
of which themselves were to be 
the expositors. The Bible was 
God's, but the comment was their 
own. As for antiquity, they had 
no regard for it °.” 

‘**] should rather suggest a pre- 
ference for Justin Martyr and 
Irenzeus, for the Christians in Ter- 
tullian, forS.Cyprian, for Arnobius, 
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au seiziéme siécle s'est éloignée 
des rites de I'Eglise universelle, et 
si ceux qui vinrent si long-temps 
apres sont de meilleurs guides que 
ceux qui allaient puiser aux sources 
mémes de la foi? Luther et ses 
partisans établirent pour maxime 
de n’admettre d’autre autorité en 
matiére de croyance, que celle 
d’un texte de l’Ecriture Sainte, 
dont ils se disaient les interprétes. 
La Bible appartenait 4 Dieu, mais 
l’interprétation du texte n’appar- 
tenait qu’a eux seuls! Quant a 
lautorité de J’antiquité, ils n'y 
faisaient aucune attention. Je 
pense, moi, qu'il faut s‘attacher de 
préférence a Justin le Martyr, a 
Irénée, 4 Tertullien, 4 Saint Cy- 
prien, a Arnobe, et autres. Ces 


macy over Christian princes. 


4 
ed 


&c. These shining lights were lumiéres brillantes de l’Eglise sont | 
better judges of the matters néw de meilleures autorités pour déci- | 
4 in debate’. ‘They prayed for, ho- der des questions controversées de } 
4, noured and obeyed even heathen notre temps. | 
i princes; and being pure and , 
' peaceable, were much more likely | 
IF to be directed by the wisdom from , 
ike above *. I say, I should rather Je le répéte, je conseillerais plutot ! 
iF suggest a preference for those pri- de suivre ces péres primitifs de 
' mitive non-resisting fathers, than  |’Eglise, doués de tant d’aimables ) 
i® resign to the novelties of the six- _vertus, que des novateurs du selz- 
ie teenth century, and be governed  iéme siécle. 
i by the tenets of those men, who, 
ty in several countries, turned the 
2) world upside down, and pressed ; 
i, their reformation with fire and , 
a sword. In short, to give these Attribuer 4 ces hommes nouveaux ; 
_* moderns a superiority of sense, a une supériorité d’esprit, d’intelli- 
( deeper penetration, and a more — gence et de conscience sur les peres I 
TE guarding conscience, than the fa- de l’Eglise des deuxieme, trol- 
; 
au ‘ : Collier, Vindication of the Reasons and Defence, Part ii. p. 72. The point on ‘ 
| fs h which Collier argues, is the omission of Prayers for the Dead. n 
; if Idem, ibid, Part ii. p. 164. ; 0 
tat lea ’ Collier is not speaking of controverted points in general, but specially of 
are je Prayers for the Dead, of the mixture of water with the wine, and the use of oblatory p 
Fy iy prayer in the Holy Eucharist. . ie Be b 
| he 4) It is obvious why this passage is omitted. It stands ill with the Romish supre- tr 
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thers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, to make them thus 
an overbalance to antiquity, is to 
have a mean opinion of those 
learned apologists, of the spirit 
of martyrdom and the flower of 
mankind. To do this, is in effect 
to affirm that the river runs clearest 
at the greatest distance from the 
springhead, and that truth is best 
discovered when supernatural light 
is withdrawn, and the assistance of 
heaven least visible °.” 

“Whether the Church, after 
the Apostles, was as infallible as 
the Apostles themselves, is quite 
another question. We think it 
very unlikely that the Apostolic 
Churches should not knowthe mind 
of the Apostles; or should sud- 
denly vary from it in any matter 
of moment. We look upon it as 
highly improbable that the faith of 
those Churches should so soon run 
counter to any thing in Scripture ; 
since they had the best opportu- 
nities of knowing what Scripture 
meant; were made up of wise and 
good men, men who would sooner 
die than commit any error in that 
kind wilfully. Upon this, we believe 
the concurring judgment of anti- 
quity to be, though not infallible, 
yet the safest comment upon 
Scripture; and to have much 
more weight in it, than there gene- 
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siéme et quatriéme siécles, prou- 
verait a mon avis, quel’on a une bien 
faible opinion de ces savants apo- 
logistes et de tous ces martyrs de 
la foi véritable et de la religion de 
Jésus-Christ, et modéles du genre 
humain, 


Nous regardons comme invrai- 
semblable que les Eglises Aposto- 
liques n’aient pas connu l’enseigne- 
ment des Apdotres, et que dans des 
questions importantes elles se 
soient écartées tout-a-coup de la 
doctr‘re Apostolique. Il nous 
parait aussi peu vraisemblable que 
la croyance de ces églises se soit 
mise dans un point quelconque en 
hostilité avec l'Ecriture Sainte, 
puisqu’ elles avaient un infaillible 
moyen de connaitre le véritable 
sens d’un texte, composées qu’elles 
étaient d’hommes purs et sages 
qui auraient preféré mourir, plu- 
tét que de commettre sciemment 
une erreur de cette espéce. L’ac- 
cord des Eglises, &c. 


tally is in wit and criticism; and therefore not to be rejected, where 
the words of Scripture will, with any propriety, bear that inter- 


pretation ',” 


“It is not at all likely, that any whole Church of those early times 


* Idem, ibid. pp. 165, 166. The omission of the last lines of the 


aragraph is again 


easily accounted for; they are inconsistent with the claim to in allibility and the 


miracle-mongery of modern Rome, 


of her “development” introduced into t 


and with the many changes she has in the course 
he doctrine and discipline of the Church. 


' Waterland, Vindication of the Divinity of Christ. Works by Van Mildert, vol. i. 


Part ii. pp. 324,325. For obvious reasons, neither t 
bility after the Apostles’ times at the pe 
d 


tradition at the end, of this passage wou 


VOL. V.—NO. X.—JUNE, 1846. 


he doubt as to the Church’s infalli- 


nning, nor the limitation of the authority of 
have suited the catena of Mr. Hoeninghaus. 
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should vary from Apostolical doctrine in things of moment; but it is, 
morally speaking, absurd to imagine, that all the Churches should 
combine in the same error, and conspire together to corrupt the doc. 
trine of Christ. This is the argument which Irenzeus and Tertullian 
insist much upon, and triumph in, over the heretics of their times; 
and it is obliquely glanced upon by Hegesippus and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus of the same second century, and by Origen also of the third, 
The argument was undoubtedly true and just, as it then stood, while 
there were no breaks in the succession of doctrine, but a perfect 
unanimity of the Churches all along, in the prime articles; though 
afterwards the force of this argument came to be obscured, and almost 
lost, by taking in things foreign to it, and blending it with what hap. 


pened in later times. The force of it could last no longer than such 
unanimity lasted. 1 say, while the Churches were all unanimous? 


in the main things (as they were 
in Irenzeus’ time, and Tertullian’s, 
and for more than a century after), 
that very unanimity mas a pre- 
sumplive argument that their faith 
was right, derived down to them 
from the Apostles themselves. 
For it was highly unreasonable to 
suppose, that these several Churches, 
very distinct from each other in 
place, and of different languages, 
and under no common visible head’, 
should all unite in the same errors, 
and deviate uniformly from their 
ruleatonce. But that they should 
all agree in the same common 
faith, might easily be accounted 
for, as arising from the same com- 
mon cause, which could be no 
other than the common delivery 
of the same uniform faith and 
doctrine to all the Churches* by 
the Apostles themselves. Such 
unanimity could never come by 
chance, but must be derived from 
one common source; and there- 
fore the harmony of their doctrine 


L’accord des Eglises sur les 
points d’importance du_ temps 
d'Irénée et de Tertullien, et en- 
core plus d'un siécle aprés; cet 
accord est la preuve que leur foi 
était la véritable, et qu’elles la 
tenaient des Apotres mémes. Car 
il serait insensé d’admettre que 
des Eglises, séparées entre elles 
par de grandes distances, et par- 
lant diverses langues, ne se fussent 
entendues que pour tomber dans 
l’erreur, et abandonner, toutes a 
la fois, la vote primitive; au con- 
traire, cette unite des croyances 
s'explique comme effet d’une cause 
qui n’est autre que la tradition 
continue d'une dogmatique uni- 
forme et d’une symbolique trans- 
mises par les Apétres mémes. 
Un tel accord ne saurait étre l’effet 
du hasard, il découle forcément 
d’une Source commune. Cette 
unité est déja une forte preuve en 
faveur de la vérité de ces doc 
trines. 


* Can any thing be more palpably dishonest than the quotation of the words fol- 
lowing from Waterland, in the very face of the preceding remarks, which nullify the 
argument completely, as far as Romish doctrine is concerned ? 


* A shameless suppression again. 


* Not to the one supreme church of Rome; not a “continuous,” but a common 


delivery. 
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was in itself a pregnant argument 
of the truth of it *.” 


“But what if the particular 
Church wherein I was baptized, 
shall fall from its own stedfastness, 
and by authority, or law, set up that 
which, if it be not contrary tv plain 
words of Scripture, is yet contrary 
to the doctrine or practice of the 
Universal Church of the first and 
purest times, what will meekness 
require me to do in that case? 
Meekness nill require me to be very 
wary in passing such judgment on 
that Church; but, if the light be 
so clear, and the defection so pal- 
pably discernible to all, that I 
cannot but see and acknowledge 
it, and in case tt be true, that I am 
actually convinced that the par- 
ticular Church wherein I live is 
departed from the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, then, it being certain 
that the greater authority must be 
preferred before the lesser, and 
that next the Scripture the Ca- 
tholic Church of the first and 
purest times, especially when the 
subsequent ages doalso accord with 
that for many hundred years, is 
the greatest authority, it follows 
that meekness requires my obedi- 
ence and submission to the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, and not to the 
particular wherein I live, so far, I 
mean, as that I am to retain that 


Si Irénée, Grégoire, Cyrille, 
Athanase, Augustin, et Chrysos- 
tome, revenaient aujourd'hui au 
monde, ils ne retrouveraient la 
société dont ils étaient membres 
que dans l’Eglise Catholique °. 

Sil’Eglise ou j'ai été baptisé in- 
troduisait, soit par l’autorité ecclé- 
stastique, soit par l'autorilé civile, 
des doctrines ou des rites opposés 
aux doctrines et aux rites de 
l'Eglise universelle des temps pri- 
mitifs, qu’exigerait alors de moi 
ma conscience, si la lumiére que 
jai appelée et conquise, était si 
rayonnante, et mon apostasie si 
sensible et si palpable pour tout 
le monde, que je ne_ pourrais 
m’empécher d’avouer l'une et 
autre? Dans le cas ot je serais 
convaincu que l|’Eglise a laquelle 
j’appartiens a volontairemeat aban- 
donné |’Eglise Catholique, Apos- 
tolique; assuré que la plus grande 
autorité doit étre préferée a une 
autorité inférieure, et qu’aprés 
l’Ecriture Sainte ’Eglise Catho- 
lique des premiers temps forme 
la plus grande autorité, surtout 
lorsque les ages postérieurs s’ac- 
cordent sur les mémes doctrines ; 
ma conscience, d'aprés le principe 
que je viens d’établir, exigerait 
ue je rentrasse dans 1'Eglise 
Catholique Apostolique, que je la 
reconnusse el que je déserlasse 
Vfiglise a laquelle j'appartiens.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 191—194. 


Catholic Apostolic, and not this novel, corrupt, not Catholic doc- 


> Waterland, the Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Works by Van 


Mildert, vol. v. pp. 265, 266. 


® Quoted as from “ Mémoire des Calvinistes, §c., 1775." We have been unable to 
verify this Calvinistic patch, which it must be admitted comes in with admirable 
effect between the sound arguments of Waterland and Hammond. 
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trine; and if for my doing so I fall under persecution of the rulers 


of that particular Church, meekness then requires me patiently to 
endure it, but in no case to subscribe to, or act any thing which is con- 


trary to this Catholic doctrine ’.” 


What an accumulation of mutilations and distortions of the 
sense of the authors quoted, does this connected passage present! 
the whole being appropriately wound up by a quotation, which, in 
its integrity, is in fact a direction to endure persecution rather 
than conform to the Roman Church, and which is wrested into an 
exhortation to return as speedily as possible to the unity of the 
Church in the Romish fold. Yet this is a fair sample of M. 
Hoeninghaus’ entire performance, of that which M. Audin 
blushes not to describe as ‘‘a canticle to the glory of Catho- 
licism, sung in unison by the voices of the Protestants!!” We 
cannot better express our judgment and our feeling upon this 
piece of literary and theological imposture, than by transcribing 
the observations made by Dr. Waterland, on the allegation by 
Dr. Clarke, of certain so-called ‘‘ concessions ” of the fathers, by 
which he sought to give countenance to his Arian errors. 


“It should be considered that the moral obliquity and turpitude of 
misquoting or misrepresenting authors consists in this; that it is a 
means to deceive the simple, to surprise the unwary and unlearned (who 
must or will receive things upon trust); it is taking advantage of the 
blind side of human nature, laying a snare for such readers (perhaps ninety- 
nine ina hundred) as read not with due care and thought. I do not 
see but this very method of the doctor’s (though he has endeavoured to 
lessen the scandal of it*) is big with all this mischief. He has indeed 
given notice; and wise men and scholars would have been secure 
enough without it; others will not be so mith it; and therefore he is 
still to take advantage of the ignorance of one, the partiality of another, 
the forgetfulness of a third, the credulity, simplicity, haste and inad- 
vertency of as many as come unprepared and unfurnished to the reading 
of his citations. The thing itself, you may perceive, is equally mis- 
chievous, however gilded over with specious pretences. And there is 
no more in it than this; misrepresentation practised, and, at the 
same time, seemingly defended; and (though the learned doctor does 
not perceive it) it is really nothing else but contriving a way how to 
reconcile (if possible) a good name and an ¢l thing together. 

“It might be of ill example, should this method of citing authors 
(never before used by good and great men) grow into vogue. 
Romanist, for instance, might, in this way, undertake to defend some 
of the Romish tenets. It would be easy for him to make a numerous 


’ Hammond, Practical Catechism, Book ii. sect. 1. ie f 
* That is, by giving notice in his preface, that we are not to take the opinions 0 
the authors in the whole from these quotations. 
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collection of testimonies from the fathers ®; and as much to the purpose 
as the doctor’s collection is. Two inconveniences he might foresee; one 
to his own character, upon discovery ; the other to his cause, because 
his own citations might be turned against him. To obviate the former, 
he might declare beforehand, that he did not cite places out of these 
authors so much to show what was the opinion of the writers them- 
selves, as to show how naturally truthsometimes prevails by its own 
native clearness ': and to obviate the latter he might say, he alleged 
the testimonies, not as proofs, but as illustrations only. Thus the writer 
might seem to come off pretty handsomely ; but in the meanwhile the 
unlearned and unthinking might be led aside by the fair show of 
authorities; and all the remedy left for them is, St populus vult 
decipi, decipiatur. These are my present sentiments of the nature and 
tendency of this new and extraordinary method of citing; which, how- 
ever, I shall be very glad to alter if I see any good reason for it. To 
me it seems that it ought never to be practised, though to serve the best 


cause in the world ?,” 


It is but fair, however, to state, that Mr. Hoeninghaus has not 
proceeded with the same “ moral obliquity and turpitude” in all 
his quotations from the field of English theological literature. 
There are two ‘“‘ Fathers” of the English Church, whom he treats 
with all due respect, whose thoughts he reproduces with the 
utmost fidelity as regards both the letter and the spirit of their 
writings. And who are they? our readers will ask naturally 
enough. The first of them we will introduce to them in the 
language of a Romanist writer, who professes to have good 


authority for the statements he makes. 


“The edition of the letters of Atticus, which was published in 
London, does not bear the author’s name, but we know with certainty 
that they were written by Lorp Firz-Witt1am, whom we must be 
careful to distinguish from Earl Fitzwilliam. A native of Ireland, 
where he had very large estates, he expended six thousand pounds 
sterling in building, in a parish of his domains, a Catholic Church, and 
took a pleasure in superintending the labours of the workmen. A vast 
store of information, with agreeable manners, joined with a noble affa- 
bility, gave a wonderful charm to his conversation. He had travelled 
much, and during a long abode in France, had familiarized himself 
with our language, so as to write it with a correctness and an 


elegance rarely attained by foreigners. He spoke with enthusiasm of 
Pius the VIth, whom he had known intimately at Rome. When he 


* A catena precisely such as Dr. Waterland here supposes, is actually attached to 
the work of Hoeninghaus; but it is feebly executed, and affords additional evidence 
that the compiler is as deficient in erudition as he is in common honesty. 

1 The very plea of M. Audin; see above, p. 344. : 

_ ? Waterland, Vindication of the Divinity of Christ. Works by Van Mildert, vol. 
l. Part ii. pp. 315, 316. 
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published the letters of Atticus, he sent copies of them to Louis 
XVIIIth, and to all the French bishops then residing in England’, a 
respectable ecclesiastic who has furnished us with these particulars, said 
to him one day, while walking with him in his park at Richmond; ‘My 
lord, one would never suppose that a Protestant could have spoken as 
you have done of the Roman Catholic religion.’ He replied: ‘ God 
knows all.’ We know not what motives prevented a man of a mind so 
just, of a character so upright, from returning to the bosom of that 
Church, to which he has paid so magnificent a homage. There are 
strange secrets at the bottom of the human heart. Fzternally a Protes- 
tant, Lord Fitzwilliam died in London of a stroke of apoplexy 4,” 


The disparaging language in which this Lord Fitzwilliam, ac- 
knowledged by his Romanist encomiast to have been a Pro- 
testant only externally, speaks of the Protestant faith, and the 
extravagant praises which he bestows upon the Roman Church, 
Mr. Hoeninghaus blushes not to adduce on nine several occa- 
sions as Protestant evidence. But this isa mere trifle. Who, do 
our readers imagine, the other Protestant witness is, whose evi- 
dence Mr. Hoeninghaus reproduces in its integrity? No other 
than that profound divine and eminent saint, Witt1am Cos- 
sett! While the great luminaries of our Church, the extracts 
from whose works we have examined, do not, all of them put 
together, furnish quite six pages of quotations, William Cobbett, 
the foul-mouthed reviler of the English Church, furnishes by 
himself alone upwards of thirty pages. We should like to know 
what the Romanists would say if a Protestant were to collect 
passages against their Church from the writings of Voltaire, and 
offer them to the world as the testimonies of a Roman Catholic 
witness. And yet that would be a much fairer proceeding than 
the allegation of the ignorant ravings of Cobbett against the 
Knglish Church; for Voltaire was the pupil of the Jesuits, and 
lived and died in the communion of the Roman Church, to whose 
sacraments he was constantly admitted ; which is more, we appre- 
hend, than can be predicated of the author of the ‘ History of the 
Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland.” 

But enough of Messrs. Hoeninghaus and Audin, and of their 
ignorant and fraudulent compilation. Let us see what another 
Romish writer, Mr. Joseph F. P. (No. 1), whose performance, 
small in size, but great in pretension, is meant for the information 
of the people at large, has to say to our Church. The plan of this 


* That is in 1811, when the Letters of Atticus were first published in French. — 

* The Letters of Atticus, or Protestantism and Catholicism, considered in their 
comparative influence on society. By the late Lord Fitz-William. Written 
originally in French, and now for the first time translated into English. London: 
Keating and Brown (the Romanist booksellers), 1826. 
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little compendium of confessional differences is to place, side by 
side, in successive chapters, the Roman Catholic and the Protest- 
ant institutions and doctrines. Thus, in chap. i., we learn, that 
before His reascension into heaven, Christ ‘* founded HisChurch, to 
which He committed the treasure of the sacraments, and the de- 
osit of His holy Gospel, and over which He appointed Peter as 
the visible head.” This Church, which has the promise of in- 
defectibility, says Mr. F. P. drily, ‘‘ is the Roman Church.” 
Then in chap. ii., which treats of the origin and establishment of 
the Protestant religion, we learn, in the first place, that a man of 
indomitable pride, Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, being 
hurt because Pope Leo X. had committed the preaching of in- 
dulgences to the Dominicans, to the exclusion of his order, 
declaimed both against Dominicans and indulgences; and after 
having caused the most crying disorders, and the most grievous 
scandals, by the absurd and contradictory errors which he 
reached, ‘‘filled up the measure of his iniquity by seducing a 
nun, Catherine de Bora, whom afterwards he married publicly ;” 
and secondly, we are informed that ‘ John Calvin, a native of 
Noyon, who had been forced to quit that town, after having been 
branded on the shoulder in punishment for his infamous crimes, 
became, with shameless effrontery, the partizan of the pretended 
reformation of the Protestants’.” This account of the origin of 
Protestantism is followed, in the next chapter, by an enumeration 
of the Protestant communions; they are: ‘ Rigid, mitigated, and 
relaxed Lutherans, Millenarians, Infernals, Sacramentarians, Zwin- 
glians, &c. &c.; Clancularians, Libertines, Independents, Poly- 
gamists, Quakers, Calvinists, Anglicans, &c.” Though last in 
this curious catalogue, the “ religion Anglicane” is, as the title 
indicates, made the subject of a special diatribe by our author. 
As might be expected, we have here an edifying abridgment of 
the history of the English Reformation, which is placed wowed to 
the account of the evil propensities of Henry VIII. At the close 


of his reign the author exclaims :— 


“ Thus was the pillar of the truth overthrown and broken to pieces, 


thus was the torch of faith extinguished, in England, by the infamous 
passion of a king who had six wives in succession, two of which had 


their heads cut off by his command.”—p. 243. 

Under the reign of Edward VI., called by mistake Kdward IV., 
and the primacy of Cranmer, we are told that 

“ A host of preachers, both English and foreign, laid down the faith, 


* The allusion is to the foul and long-exploded calumny of Bolsec, which in 
another part of the volume is reproduced totidem ver bis, p. 38. 
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each in hisown way. Pure Lutheranism, the doctrine of Zwingli, and 
the impieties of the Anabaptists, were taught. The Parliament, in order 
to content all the innovators, took from every sect a certain number of 
observances and doctrines, and out of these manufactured the Anglican 
religion.” —p. 245. 


After an expression of regret at the shortness of Mary’s reign, 
“whose first reforms promised a happy future to the English 
Church,” the author passes on to that of Elizabeth, and thus 
describes the settlement of the Reformed Church : 


‘ Elizabeth, as a matter of fact, usurped the rights and privileges of 
the Papacy; she made herself a Papess, and she exercised the Papal 
functions with a boldness hitherto unheard of; she nominated, in- 
stituted, and deposed bishops; she presided over the synods convoked 
by herself; she abolished the sacrifice of the mass, all the ancient rites 
of the divine office, and of the administration of the sacraments, in 
order to substitute for them new ceremonies and new observances. 
The bishops, and generally speaking all who protested against these 
scandalous upturnings, were persecuted during this deplorable reign. 
Does not this narrative alone rouse the indignation of every righteous 
soul? Elizabeth instituted bishops and pastors of her sect, framing for 
herself a hierarchy of archbishops, bishops, priests, and deacons, in 
order not to confound herself with the other sects.”—p. 247. 


Among the further charges brought against our Church, are 
the removal of several books from the Bible, by act of Parliament ; 
the insertion of numerous errors into the symbol; the alteration 
of the canonical form of conferring holy orders, so as to render 
(independently of the question of Archbishop Parker's consecra- 
tion) our ordinations invalid, and the consequent extinction of 
the Episcopate and Presbyterate; and above all, it is alleged 
that ‘the power of reforming and correcting all errors, heresies, 
and abuses, of prescribing the formularies of worship and of ordi- 
nation, is committed to female hands” (p. 254). The whole is 
—— up with an expression of pity for so many “ unfortunates,” 
whom 


“Their prejudices, their passions, and their interests, retain in error ; 
their prejudices, because the Catholic religion is known to most English 
people only in the black colours under which it is represented to them ; 
their passions, because it is so painful to submit to the laws of the 
Roman church, after a comfortable life, such as the pretended Reforma- 
tion authorises; their interests, because it is well known with what rich 
benefices or incomes the English ministers are endowed ®, and what 


* In another place the author gives the following account of the “enormous 
revenues and the easy duties of the English clergy. If the revenues were divided 
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heavy fees they receive for baptisms, marriages, and burials, to the pay- 
ment of which all the English, without distinction of creed, are liable.” 


—p. 255. 


Still, in spite of ‘our prejudices, our passions, and our in- 
terests,” the author does not despair of us ; far from it. 


“The edifice of the Anglican religion,” he says, “‘ seems to totter on 
its basis; the elements which compose it are approaching their dissolu- 
tion. The temporal power which understands that it cannot conscienti- 
ously enjoy the spiritual privileges which it has unjustly arrogated to 
itself, relaxes its hold upon the rights taken by usurpation from the 
true Church ; it grants the Catholics more liberty, and acts conformably 
to its own true interest ; for the sectarians of Protestantism are on prin- 
ciple less docile and more troublesome than the Catholics. The English 
government would, therefore, find in a general return to Catholicism a 
new guarantee for its security. This return is insensibly going for- 
ward. Conversions in England are frequent, and striking examples 
occur even in the upper classes’. This is a happy omen for the future. 
Any favourable circumstance may ina few years bring all England back 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church ; let us pray for the advent of that 
happy day.”—pp. 298, 299.’ 


After the specimens which we have given of the qualifications 
of our author for enlightening the public mind of France on the 
state and constitution of our Church both in point of information 
and of veracity, we have no doubt they will readily excuse us 
from following M. Joseph F. P. into the details of his arguments, 
or entering upon a refutation of his statements; and we will 
therefore dismiss him in his own words to a Protestant writer, 
probably M. Roussell, the author of the pamphlet, “ La Leligion 
@argent,” who is politely designated as ‘/’auteur éhonté dun 
infame libelle contre la papauté.” It would be doing too much 
honour to this writer,—but no ! we will not spoil the compliment 
by translating it, he shall have it in his own nervous style, and his 
native tongue—Ce serait faire trop Chonneur a cet écrivain que de 
relever ses béoues historiques, ses mensonges, ses grossidres et rebutantes 
mpures. 

"Eat us now turn to the most vociferous of the adaZévec 
stoariwrat of the Romish camp, whose note of triumph, recently 


equally among all the clergy, every bishop and every pastor would receive 21,850 
francs (874/.) per annum. Yet these clergy, like all the Protestant ministers, have 
ho masses to read, no confessions to hear, no children to catechise, no sick to con- 
fess or minister to. What then, have they to du? to read the Bible, and a few 
prayers, once in every seven days.”—p. 217. 

? This was written in 1842, 
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sounded, has directed our attention to this department of the 
ultramontane literature of Franee, M. Jules Gondon, the 
author of Nos. 2 and 4 at the head of this article. M. Gondon 
is, as our readers are no doubt aware, one of the editors of the 
Univers; he has, as he himself tells us, kept his eye upon the 
movement in our Church, generally designated by the term 
Tractarian, ever since 1838, and has repeatedly visited England, 
with a view to make himself better acquainted with the state of 
things amongst us. 


“In 1842,” he says, “‘ we visited the University of Oxford, and we 
had every reason to be pleased with the cordial reception and the 
courteous hospitality which we met with at the hands of some of its 
members, and among others of the celebrated Dr. Pusey, and of his 
learned and pious friend, the Rev. Mr. Newman.”— Mouvement 
religieux, préface, p. Viil. 


The result of the observations which M. Gondon thus made, he 
communicated to the world in 1844, in a good sized octavo volume, 
under the title, Du Mouvement religieux en Angleterre, ou les 
Proqres du Catholicisme, et le Retour de (Eglise Anglicane a 
P Unité: par un Catholique ; in the first instance, he published it 
anonymously, but he has since avowed himself to be the author. 
In justice to M. Gondon we desire at once to acknowledge that 
his performance differs materially from those which have hitherto 
occupied our attention. There is none of that gross ignorance 
respecting the character, the principles, and the position of our 
Church ; none of that vulgar contempt and low abuse, which in 
their ignorance, Messrs. Hoeninghaus, Audin, and Joseph F. P., 
bestow upon her. Indeed, it is evident that his object was rather 
to conciliate that party in our Church, on whose Romanizing 
tendencies the big hopes he has conceived of her reunion with 
Rome are founded, though he has evidently overrated and exag- 
gerated its strength and importance. Yet, although he speaks of 
our Church in a more respectful tone, he cannot suppress either 
the bitterness of Romish hatred against her, or the vain-glorious 
expectaticns which he entertains of Rome’s speedy triumph over 
her ; and often his language is all the more hostile and insulting, 
because he knows he has to do with an adversary of great power 
and high character. 

But we will, without further preface, introduce M. Gondon to 
our readers. He isa thorough-going Romanist ; and in recording 
his estimate of the character of his Church, he produces what, 
speaking of the evidence of some of M. Hoeninghaus’s witnesses, 
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M. Audin, with great naiveté calls des pages ravissantes de 
fique impartialité. He gives to the Roman Church the palm 
even of intellectual superiority : 


“While the North was making way for all sorts of heresies, the 
Southern nations, whose good sense disposes at once of ridiculous and 
impracticable systems, instinctively repelled Protestantism, from an 
innate aversion for whatever is not rational.” —/ntrod. p. xii. 


We were not, we confess, prepared to hear the Roman system 
recommended on the ground of its “ rationality,” but we were still 
more surprised at another statement of M. Gondon’s which is 
directly opposed to all that has hitherto been considered the his- 
torical experience of the world. The impression which certainly 
has gone forth, that the Roman Church is inimical to freedom, is, 
it appears, quite erroneous; and not only so, but the Protestant 
trickery which produced that impression 1s exploded, and 


“now-a-days, that calumnies have passed away, and the truth remains, 
itis very well ascertained, not only that the Church has always asso- 
ciated herself with the independence of the nations, and with the mental 
efforts of bold thinkers, but that she is moreover the mother of freedom 
and nationality. Poland, Belgium, and Ireland, might be quoted in 
evidence ofthis. There are revolutions and agitations which are nothing 
else but the development of the doctrine of peace and union propounded 


by the Author of our faith.”—ZJntrod. pp. xii. xiii. 


If we remember right, the Romish Church was, and where she 
has the opportunity, is to this day, the strenuous supporter of 
civil despotism, whose iron arm she is uncommonly fond of setting 
in action for the forcible suppression of the faintest breath of op- 
position against herself; but, to be sure, in countries in which the 
civil power is not subservient to her, where she hopes to be the 
gainer by the overthrow of the established government, and the 
subversion of social order, she can and does turn demagogue. 
We will not, therefore, cavil at M. Gondon’s statement any fur- 
ther; the less so, as he seems himself to imply» that the 
liberalism of the Romish Church is rather a new feature in her 


character. 
“Christianity has reached one of the solemn epochs of its existence. 


St. Augustine has said after St. Paul: ‘ There must be heresies, in order 
that the truth may develop itself *.’ Up to the sixteenth century it was 


* M. Gondon does not tell us where St. Augustine propounds the “ theory of 
development.” For our part, we much doubt whether any passage can be found in 
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the business of the councils to aid this development in fortifying men’s 
consciences against error. But now that the political revolutions have 
changed the external position of Christianity, the Church proceeds 
differently. Rome has suffered herself to be stripped, day by day, and 
privilege after privilege, of all her external power; during the general 
persecution set on foot against her in all the states of Europe, she has 
suffered herself to be stripped of those external emblems of power, in 
order to retire into the sanctuary, and to fulfil the august mission of 
reacting upon society by her virtues, her character, and her unity,”— 


Introd, pp. xiii. xiv. 


That is to say, if we understand M. Gondon rightly, having 
employed herself up to the sixteenth century in transmuting 
Catholic truth into Romish error, Rome has stereotyped what 
she conceives to be the perfection of that error at the council of 
Trent, for the use of all after ages ; and finding it impossible to 
impose herself any longer upon the world by the sword of despotic 
power and the flames of the inquisition, she has wisely resolved 
on turning rational and liberal, and so trying to carry her point 
by dint of popularity. All we say is, let the world beware, 


‘* Decipiat ne te versis tamen illa figuris !” 


At all events we know the mind of Rome on this subject, and 
forewarned, they say, is forearmed. As regards the English 
Church, M. Gondon is willing at present not to deny her the 
place of repentance ; she shall have an opportunity of throwing 
herself into the arms of Rome, become rational and liberal; he 
hopes she will embrace it, but if not, this is, by his calculation, 
her horoscope : 


his writings that would bear such a construction. He frequently refers to the 
passage in question from St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 19, and insists on the benefit 
accruing to the Church from the opposition of heretics; ex. gr. ‘ Multa ad fidem 
Catholicam pertinentia, dum hereticorum calida inquietudine exagitantur, ut adversus eos 
defendi possint, ET CONSIDERANTUR DILIGENTIUS, ET INTELLIGUNTUR CLARIUS, 
ET INSTANTIUS PREDICANTUR; et ab adversario mota quastio DISCENDI exsistit 
occasio.”’—De Civit. Dei, 1. xvi. c. 2. And again: “ Improbatio hereticorum FACIT 
EMINERE QUID EccCLESIA SENTIAT, ET QUID HABEAT SANA DOCTRINA.” Cone 
fess. 1. vii.c. 19. The benefit here described by St. Augustine, consists in promoting 
a deeper consideration, a fuller understanding, a more emphatic declaration of the 
doctrine of the Church, the faith once delivered to the saints, not in a “ development” 
of that doctrine. The idea of “developing” Catholic truth, is one which was never 
known in the Church, it was always a note of heresy, and as such utterly repudiated by 
St. Augustine and the whole of the Fathers. St. lrenawus teaches us in what light 
such irreverent meddling with God’s truth should be regarded. “ Numquid perfectam 
tune cognitionem nondum habebat Petrus, quam postea adinvenerunt hi? Imperfectus 
igitur secundum hos Petrus, imperfecti autem et reliqui Apostoli; et oportebit eos revivise 
centes horum fieri discipulos, ut et ipsi perfecti fiant. Sed hoe quidem ridiculum est." — 
Adv. Heres. 1. iii. c. 12. 
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“ The cause of Anglican Protestantism has, in spite of its great labours 
jn the field of exegesis, in fact, by reason of the prodigious efforts it has 
made, become so impoverished and so bare, that it is obliged to disavow 
its history; and after having disgraced itself with its own hands in the 
works of Cobbett, it now denies itself through the mouth of the most 
learned of its doctors. Feeling no longer any life circulating in its 
decrepit members, it appeals to Rome; it weeps over the dust of the 
successors of the Apostles, and protests now only against its own for- 
mer protests. Anglicanism has arrived at the last throbbing of its 
pulse; it is the throb of agony, the death struggle, and yet at the same 
time, the giant effort which shakes the winding sheet, and seeks to raise 
the sepulchral stone that seals it to nonentity.”—Jntrod. pp. xviii. xix. 


We beg our readers to remember that we are not responsible 
for M. Gondon’s confusion of tropes, nor for the inflation of his 
style; we simply do our duty as translators. Happily he grows 
more sober himself as he descends to the more practical questions 
involved in the issue which he contemplates. 


“The great spectacle,” he continues, ‘ which the Anglican Church 
presents to the world, was predicted more than a century ago by Bos- 
suet, who, speaking of the Anglicans, has said in the History of the 
Variations, (Book vii. 114,) ‘So learned a nation will not rest . . . in 
this establishment ; the respect for the fathers which it retains, and its 
curious and continual researches into antiquity will bring it back to the 
doctrine of the first centuries. J cannot believe that it will persist in 
the hatred which it has conceived against the chair of St. Peter, from 
which it has received Christianity. . . . The times of vengeance and 
illusion will pass away, and God will hear the sighs of his saints!’ 
This prophecy of the great bishop is on the point of being realised ; for 
the Anglican Church can no longer maintain its position, without 
uniting itself to the Catholic Church. That reunion would allow the 
property of the Church to be anew devoted to the purposes for which 
it was given; it would strengthen the hands of the illustrious British 
aristocracy which is destined to live or to succumb with the Church to 
which it is so closely united; it would consolidate the constitution, 
and put an end to all the divisions and disputes with Ireland, of which 
religion is the principal source. ‘That event would paralyse the dis- 
senting factions, and by the restoration of the ancient subdivision of 
Church property, the landed proprietors would find themselves relieved 
of a portion of the poor-rates ; the middling classes and the poor would 
have no more church-rates to pay, and a fund would be formed for the 
building of churches and chapels. In one word, the Church would 
thus acquire the popularity which she stands in need of, and which she 
has so long lost. If, on the contrary, the happy prophecy of the bishop 
of Meaux should not be realised, it is not impossible that we might, in 
the course of half a century, see civil war, the Church overthrown, the 
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great principles on which civil and ecclesiastical property rests, for- 
gotten, and a general confusion ensuing, which would infallibly bring 
the ruin of the monarchy in its train.” —Zntrod. pp. xix. xx. 


This, then, is the alternative which M. Gondon proposes to us : 
this the extremity to which the Romish Church, in alliance with 
the liberalism of the day, means to drive us, that we shall either 
throw ourselves into the arms of Rome, or else utterly perish. 
The grounds on which M. Gondon adventures himself upon these 
prognostications, are explained by him in the course of his 
volume ; of the contents of which we will endeavour to give our 
readers a concise outline. In the first chapter he paints in the 
strongest possible colours the social miseries and embarrassments 
of England; the growth of immorality, the distress of the work- 
ing classes, the wretchedness of the Irish peasantry, the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing and mining population disclosed b 
Lord Ashley’s inquiry, the grievances connected with the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law, the spread of socialism and chartism, 
and the excesses of the Rebeccaites; all these wounds and sores of 
Englana’s political and social life are gloated upon by M. Gon- 
don with malignant satisfaction, and reckoned up as so many 
counts in the indictment drawn up against the Reformation, upon 
which, as their cause, all our national miscarriages, past, present, 
and impending are charged. It is the old argument of Tenterden 
steeple and the Goodwin sands with a vengeance ; so much so, 
that M. Gondon at last grows ashamed of it himself, and at the 
close of the chapter provides a loophole for himself, by adding :— 


‘‘ Without pretending to say, that the gloomy picture now placed 
before the eyes of the reader is directly and exclusively the work of the 
Reformation, no serious doubt can remain in the mind of any one who 
has followed the action of Anglicanism upon the social life of Britain, that 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century was the principal source 
of all these misfortunes.”—pp. 31, 32. 


Pray, will M. Gondon go back one step further in history, 
and tell us what was the cause of the ‘religious revolution” of 
the sixteenth century? Was it not the perversion of Christ’s holy 
Catholic truth by the craft, the tyranny, the covetousness of 
Papal Rome? was it not the unexampled corruption of her 
hierarchy, the intolerable arrogance of her despotic sway, which 
trampled under foot the kings and the nations of the earth ? 
And will M. Gondon further tell us, what fruits these same 
‘auses have produced, and still are producing, in countries where 
Protestantism was successfully resisted, in the Catholic kingdoms 
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of France, of — of Portugal, yea, and under the very nose of 
the Pope himself, under the immediate influence of that system 
which M. Gondon panegyrises as the panacea of all social ills 
and political disorders, in wretched, distracted, disorganized, de- 
nationalized Italy ? 

And as we have taken the liberty of putting questions to M. 
Gondon, we may as well make bold to ask him one or two more, 
before we suffer him to escape from the indiscretions of his first 
chapter. How comes it to pass, that his friend O’Connell still 
has those millions of ‘‘ the finest pisantry in the world” to support 
him with displays of brute strength, and to fill his pockets with 
“rint,” if it be true that famine is of as regular recurrence in 
Ireland as the seasons themselves, and “ year after year decimates 
its population?” (p. 12.) And how does M. Gondon account for 
the continuance of pauperism in England, if, as he says, the poor, 
who in the days of Cobbett had nothing left to support them but 
bread and water, have since the death of “ that illustrious histo- 
rian,” which took place in 1835, not been allowed to taste a morsel 
even of bread? (p. 27.) And—we beg his pardon for troubling 
him with so vulgar a subject as chronology—how does he make 
out his appeal to history, where he says (p. 34), that England owes 
all its greatness to its essentially Catholic constitution, and to the 
happy independence which it enjoyed in the palmy days of its 
union with the Church of Rome? We always thought that the 
internal freedom and the external greatness of Kngland dated 
from the impulse given to mind on enterprise, and the rise of 
its naval power, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and somehow or 
other we imagined that her reign was connected with the settle- 
ment of the Reformation. But we clearly perceive, that if the 
Jesuits succeed in their benevolent design to undertake the edu- 
cation of the rising generations, the world will have much to learn, 
and much to unlearn, in history as well as in religion. Meanwhile, 
we hope, M. Gondon will kindly bear with our ignorance. 

Having sufficiently harrowed up the feelings of his readers by 
his description of the wretched condition to which England has 
been reduced by the Reformation, M. Gondon is considerate 
enough to allay those feelings again, by showing in the second and 
following chapters, how the Papacy is busily employed in pouring 
oil into her wounds, by the most active endeavours to propagate 
Popery, and to re-establish the Papal ascendancy in the land. 
We learn here, what some of us had before suspected, that the 
Emancipation Bill of 1829 was never intended by the Papists to 
be a final measure, but only an “instalment ;” that all they then 
wanted, was to get the principle of the recognition of Popery by 
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the law of the land once admitted, and that they trusted to their 
own cleverness and activity, and to our supineness and good 
nature, for a successful working out of the consequences of that 
principle. We learn, upon evidence which upon that subject we 
can hardly venture to question, that the agitation in Ireland, so 
often and so decidedly repudiated by the English Romanists, js, 
in fact, only one of a series of measures set into operation for the 
accomplishment of the one great design of Rome, the overthrow 
of the English Church and the substitution of Popery in her 
place. It is for this purpose, M. Gondon assures us, that Ireland 
has been and still is kept in a ferment; for this purpose that the 
number of vicars apostolic in England was doubled in the year 
1840, and the number of the inferior clergy is annually increased? ; 
for this purpose that Mr. Pugin is raising Popish structures in 
every part of the country; that the Romish offices are celebrated 
with greater pomp and show ; that monasteries and nunneries have 
been established all over England; that a number of Romish 
colleges and schools have been founded; and that the Catholic 
Institute has been set on foot, and is propagating itself by branch 
associations throughout the whole extent of the British empire. 
Nor, if we are to rely on M. Gondon’s data, have these offorts 
been unsuccessful. At the beginning of the reign of George III. 
the number of Roman Catholics in England and Scotland amounted 
to only 60,000; in 1821 it had risen to 500,000; and in 1842 
M. Gondon estimates it at between two millions and two millions 
and a half (p. 44) ; of these, he says, 300,000 are in London, where 
the number of conversions is from 4000 to 5000 annually (p. 78)’: 
in 1792 there were in England and Scotland thirty-five Romish 
places of worship, there are now 500, and among them churches 
ona large and magnificent scale, recently built (p. 55); the poli- 
tical power of the Romanist body has been greatly increased by 


® According to the statement of M. Gondon, the number of Romanist priests in 
the London district was increased from 91 to 135 between 1836 and 1842 (p. 78): 
and from the “Catholic Directory” it appears that since the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Bill in 1829, there has been a regular progression in the increase of the 
Romish priesthood throughout England and Wales, amounting within 15 years to an 
addition of more than 50 per cent. The numbers were, in 1830, 426; in 1839, 
447; in 1840, 552; in 1845, 666. 

' We have no means of testing the accuracy of these assertions of M. Gondon ; 
but as regards the number of conversions here stated, we hesitate not to say that it 
is a gross exaggeration. If the Romanists in London could make a display of from 
80 to 100 new converts every week, we should not have to wait till we learned the 
fact second-hand from Paris. Indeed, M. Gondon himself gives a very different 
account of the matter in his Conversion de soixante Ministres, where the annual average 
of conversions in the whole of the London district, between the years 1837 and 1842, 
is stated at about six hundred.—p. 30. 
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the organization of the Roman Catholic electors, under the 
auspices of the Institute; their votes, given en masse, being made 
use of on the hustings in the same way as the votes of ‘ the 
tail” in the Commons, to hold the scales between parties of nearly 
equal strength, and to turn them in favour of whichever party is 
willing to purchase victory at the price of subserviency to Rome ; 
lastly, the parliamentary influence so acquired has paved the way 
for influence over the cabinet itself, some of whose members, ac- 
cording to M. Gondon, are in regular communication with the 
chiefs of the Institute, concerting with them such measures as 
the latter may from time to time suggest, for the extension of the 
rights and the removal of the grievances of the Roman Catholics. 

But these are only the first faint beginnings of what we are to 
expect: M. Gondon’s anticipations of success rise higher and 
higher as he proceeds. In the fifth chapter he reviews the educa- 
tion question ; that question which has every where been made the 
chief means of attack on the part of the Romanists, and which 
has already become so prominent a feature in their aggressive 
movements upon our Church. The defeat of Sir James Graham's 
education bill of 1848, is recounted by our author in a tone of 
exultation ; he makes no secret of the fact, that it was achieved 
by the joint efforts of Papists and Dissenters; the agitation got 
up by the schismatic preachers fills him with admiration, and Mr. 
Hume comes in for his meed of praise for the pious solicitude 
which caused him to “tremble at the idea of allowing the educa- 
tion of the people to fall into the hands of a clergy, who are to 
this day far more taken up with pounds, shillings, and pence, than 
with the souls entrusted to their charge.” Excellent Mr. Hume! 
who never troubles himself about pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
whose eare is all for the souls of men! But there is no alliance 
which Rome eschews, if it will help to slander, to obstruct, or to 
destroy the true Catholic Church of Christ. M. Gondon, in the 
excess of his satisfaction at the fate of the ministerial measure, 
forgets all his Roman Catholic prejudices, and actually recognises 
the clerical pretensions of the teachers of dissent :— 


“ We must particularly note one of the circumstances of this struggle 
between the English ministry and that part of the population which 
does not profess the national worship ; it is this, that every where the 
clergy gave the signal for resistance; it was under their direction that 
the opposition was organized. It wason the invitation of their ministers 
that the Dissenting sects rose up against the pretensions of the govern- 
ment. The ministers, men clothed with a religwous character, whose 
business it is to watch for the salvation of souls, were seen calling meet- 
Ings, preparing the people for the conflict, and placing their names first 
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on the petitions against the liberticide project of Sir James Graham.”— 
pp- 161, 162. 


But the Romanists proved themselves worthy of their allies, 
and their merit on this occasion is not lost sight of by M. 
Gondon :— 

“The Catholic priests were not less active, nor less ardent; the 
Vicars Apostolic set them the example. We have already spoken of 
the protest signed by the Bishops of England,” (we beg our readers 
will notice this anticipation of the style, which the bill brought in by 
Mr. Watson, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Bickham Escott, will, if 
passed, enable their Popish reverences to adopt ;) ‘‘and we may add that 
Mer. Wiseman, having been privately consulted by the Minister, handed 
him a memorial, explaining the grounds on which the Catholics felt it 
their duty to oppose the attempt made to deprive them of the liberty of 
teaching.”—p. 162. 


Their liberty of teaching, forsooth! As if any interference 
with that had been contemplated. Was there ever impudence 
equal to this! We should like to know whose liberty of teaching 
was interfered with by the bill of Sir James Graham. Was it 
not the liberty of teaching, yea, the right and the duty to teach, 
the rising generation, which undoubtedly belongs to the Catholic 
Church of Christ in this land, so long as she continues to be a 
national institution,—that was scandalously interfered with by the 
ministerial project, by attempting to force the clergy of that 
Church into co-operation, unnatural and unlawful, with the pro- 
pagators of error, heresy, and schism; by endeavouring to intro- 
duce in this country a system of so-called national education 
similar to that which is already established in Ireland, which takes 
the oversight of the lambs of Christ’s flock out of the hands of the 
successors of the Apostles to whom of right it belongs, and vests 
it in the hands of a government, whose political necessities compel 
it, while its love of expediency predisposes it, to be a free trader 
in religion, and to give to those whose business it is to poison the 
minds of the young with the opium of Popery, and the various 
drugs of Protestant dissent, the same free access to the schools, 
and the same public countenance, as to those whose office it is to 
feed them with the sincere milk of the word. If the national 
Church is the authorised teacher of the nation, and by conse- 
quence, the national clergy the authorised superintendents of na- 
tional education, was it not a monstrous interference with their 
authority and their liberty, not only to restrict them in the exer- 
cise of their office of teaching, out of complaisance for the teachers 
of superstition and of error, but to make them by act of Par- 
liament ex officio parties to the inculcation of all the erroneous 
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— and strange doctrines, which by their ordination vows they are 

solemnly bound to banish and drive away? Here, indeed, there 

m | was interference, here there was a grievance ; but there was no- 

M. thing of which either Papists or other schismatics had any fare 

cause to complain. Their liberty of teaching was not touched ; a 

| rovision was made to allow them to teach where they had no 

the | ate to teach, 7.¢. in the national schools, of which the na- 

of | tional Church is the only rightful teacher ; and as for the rest, 

“sa they were left as free as ever they were to set up schools of their 

- own, to any extent they pleased; a liberty of which, by M. 

ma Gondon’s own showing, they avail themselves without the least 
led : attempt being made to interrupt them :— 

| . “As regards schools for the children of the Catholic poor, vast esta- 

al blishments have been formed in London during the last four years, in 

which 1400 children are admitted. There are besides schools at St. 

ce John's Wood, at Islington, and at Bermondsey. In1842, the number of 

ce Catholic children receiving gratuitous instruction in London and the 


ng suburbs, amounted to 7409. In this calculation we do not include the 
| Sunday schools, nor private schools, which render extensive and distin- 


hh ) guished services.” —p. 78. 

lic If this is not “ liberty of teaching,” we know not what is; still 
he the Romanists are aggrieved; M. Gondon even goes the length 
“ of finding fault with the National Society for its illiberality in not 
* providing Popish education for the Romanists. The fact is, that 
vd so long as Popery has not the power of intermeddling with the 
freedom of every one else, and full licence for itself to do as it 
v8 pleases, Popery has, and of its very nature must have, a grievance. 
. The same spirit of encroachment, which makes the introduction of 
. the Bible into the “national” schools a grievance in Ireland, 
‘ makes it a grievance in Algeria, aye, and more recently in k rance 
itself, that the priests are not permitted to hang up a crucifix in 
: government schools, in which Protestant and Jewish children are 
- receiving instruction, along with the Roman Catholics. ; A nd why, 
: on the same principle, should not the statue of the Virgin Mary 
c be put up in those schools of the Irish ‘** National Education 
| | Board, in which the majority of the children are Romanists ¢ We 
4 fancy we hear M. Gondon exclaim: ‘‘ Why not, indeed !” 

4 M. Gondon’s views and hopes are not, however, confined to 
al popular instruction ; he argues in the same chapter the question 
| of academical education; he records with particular satisfaction 
: the terms of the charter by which the College of St. Mary 
. ( scott was incorporated with the London University, and in 
, Which our Queen is, strangely enough, it must be confessed, 


made to express her “ entire confidence in the ability, knowledge, 
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and discretion” of the crafty Jesuits, to whom it seems eve 
encouragement is to be given for spreading their mischief 
amongst us; he expresses his belief that the appointment of 
“Catholic” professors to the University of Dublin, will, ere long, 
be extorted from the fears of England; and that in consequence 
Oxford and Cambridge also will be thrown open to the Romanists, 
As regards the former indeed, M. Gondon tells us “he knows, 
on good authority, that those members of the University who are 
not enslaved by the prejudices of another epoch, so far from 
being hostile to this innovation, would, on the contrary, be 
disposed to hail it with the greater pleasure, as it would enable 
them to testify the good-will and the brotherly sentiments which 
they entertain towards the members of the Catholie Church.” 
We sincerely hope that those members of the University who are 
‘enslaved by the prejudices” of the good old times, when Popery 
was looked upon with wholesome abhorrence as a_ religious 
pestilence, still constitute the vast majority. After devoting 
to the Protestant reaction against the encroachments of Popery, 
a separate chapter, containing, ¢nfer afia, an amusing account of 
the May meetings at Exeter-hall, which we are sorry we have 
not room to transcribe for the entertainment of our readers, 
M. Gondon proceeds in the seventh chapter to introduce us to 
another feature of the great ‘* Catholic” movement, the “ social 
regeneration,” as he terms it, of England, accomplished by the 
“crusade” of Father Mathew; and in the course of his nar- 
rative he fails not to recount ‘the homage rendered to a poor 
Irish friar, by one of the chiefs of Protestant England, by an 
Anglican Bishop.” Indeed, M. Gondon commits himself to the 
assertion, that it was ‘ by the urgent solicitations” of that 
prelate, and of several members of the English aristocracy, that 
Father Mathew was induced, much against his own inclination, 
to extend his “crusade” to England; and although M. Gondon 
admits that he was less successful here on the whole than in 
Ireland, he considers the movement to have been extremely ser- 
viceable to the cause of Popery :— 


‘The very fact,” he says, ‘that an Irish Catholic priest was enabled 
to run all over England, surrounded with all the popularity and the 
marks of respect which every where accompanied the friar of Cork, was 
an immense step in advance. <A short time before his journey (0 
England, Father Mathew had received from the Sovereign Pontiff a 
testimony of his satisfaction. Gregory XVI. had raised him to the 
dignity of Commissary Apostolic. Hitherto Father Mathew had 
only been the Provincial of the Capuchin Order. The relations esta- 
blished between the Catholics and the Protestants on the occasion of 
the Temperance Associations, cannot fail to pave the way for farther 
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approaches. The power of the Catholic faith has struck the mind of 
the masses by the miracles which it alone was capable of operating ; 
but we hope that it will soon win and convert the hearts.”—pp. 221, 
222. 

So much for the discernment of those who insisted that the 
expedition of Father Mathew was the isolated movement of a 
benevolent individual, which had no connexion whatever with the 
Irish Repeal agitation, and the general designs of Popery. 
We have it in evidence, in M. Gondon’s book, that it was in 
fact a move in the general game which the Papacy is playing 
against us; that he undertook his “ crusade” in the character of 
Papal Commissary, and that its object was to produce an im- 
pression upon the masses in favour of Popery. For our own 

art we never doubted it. 

The latter half of M. Gondon’s book is occupied with what 
he considers the most hopeful feature in the present aspect of 
England—the spread of ‘‘ Puseyism,” as he calls it, apologizing 
withal for the use of the term, in the Anglican Church. ‘To this 
the remaining seven chapters of his “ Mouvement religieux” are 
devoted ; they contain, with a separate chapter on Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman, a general history of the rise and progress of the 
movement. As this account is nothing more than a narrative of the 
various incidents of the history of the ‘ Tractarian” movement, 
in the colouring which M. Gondon’s “ Anglican brethren” would 
give to it, rendered occasionally more pungent by a sprink- 
ling of the ‘* Catholic” tone and style of the author himself, and 
interspersed with copious extracts from the “ British Critic,” and 
other periodicals, as well as from the different pamphlets which 
appeared in the course of the controversy, there is little in that 
part of M. Gondon’s volume that would interest our readers, or 
that has not been already discussed, usque ad nauseam. The 
only new fact we have gathered from the perusal, is the origin of 
the term Puseyism, for which M. Gondon thus accounts :— 


“Tt is not exactly known to what circumstance the preference 
given to the name of Dr. Pusey (for designating the party) is owing. 
No doubt it arose from this, that the enemies of the regenerating move- 
ment (for they have the merit of coining the appellation) found it 
more easy to say ‘ Puseyism and Puseyite,” than “ Newmanism” 
or “ Lookism ” (?). The word is more easy to pronounce; it sounds 
better to the ear, and this was a great consideration to those who wished 
to put it into every one’s mouth, and to cause it to resound every 
where.”—p. 246. 

We thank M. Gondon for these valuable hints on English 
articulation and euphony ; and we beg to assure him that his views 
on this subject are not more incorrect, than the opinions he emits 
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on a variety of points of more serious importance. Thus, when 
he attributes the origin of our Articles to an assembly of laymen ; 
when he anticipates the possibility of a revolution in England, 
because the English clergy consider the sponsorship of the King 
of Prussia, on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ baptism, a 

ound of forfeiture of His Royal Highness’ rights to the throne 
of the United Kingdom; when, on the evidence of a statement 
made in the House of Lords, by the same prelate who is said to 
have invited the “crusade” of Father Mathew, he states, that 
if not the majority, at least a very large proportion of the cler 
deny, in their hearts, those doctrines of our Articles to which, 
at their ordination, they subscribe; and when he adds, that the 
wish to see subscription to them abolished altogether, is pressed 
upon the parliament daily by numberless petitioners, and sup- 
ported by several bishops, we can only express our regret that 
M. Gondon should be so profoundly ignorant of the subjects he 
talks about. 


The tardiness with which even the most advanced leaders of 
the Romanizing party moved towards Rome, which had so evi- 
dently their sympathies and their allegiance, he accounts for 
partly by their ‘ardent desire to carry the whole Anglican 
Chureh back with them to Rome,” a desire which M. Gondon 
“firmly hopes” will be blessed with success (p. 335); and in 
another place he says: 


“There is another consideration which will always prevent the 
Anglican clergy, even the most advanced among them, from separating 
from their Church; it is this, that if instead of labouring to regenerate 
England, to instruct its population, they were to abandon their mission, 
in order to join, under existing circumstances, the Roman Catholics, 
they would deliver up into the hands of the Protestant party in their 
Church, the magnificent monuments of antiquity which Catholicism has 
bequeathed to them; those abbeys, those cathedrals, those colleges, in 
which so many Catholic reminiscences seem to have escaped from the 
hammer of Puritanism, only to aid in unprotestantizing England.” — 
p. 235. 


This was written in 1842; since then, events have occurred 
by which a large proportion of those who so lingered in our 
Church have given M. Gondon the opportunity of entoning 
the i) maav of his latest publication (No. 4), at the head 
of this article. On the very title-page this little performance 
is guilty of a most discreditable piece of equivocation. It 
contains an account of the defection to Rome of thirty-five 
clergymen of our Church, and twenty-four lay members of the 
two universities, which fact is set forth in the title as follows: 
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“QoONVERSION DE SOIXANTE MINISTRES ANGLICANS,” in large 
type, and then, in remarkably diminutive type, ‘ow membres des 
universités anglaises,” which is again followed by the addition in 
large type: ‘“ ET DE CINQUANTE PERSONNES DE DISTINCTION ;” 
the effect of the arrangement being, that the uninitiated will un- 
derstand the words, ‘‘ ow membres des universités anglaises,” if they 
notice them at all, to be a further description of the “sixty 
Anglican clergymen ;” more particularly, as both on the first leaf 
and on the back, the little book bears no other title than this: 
“CONVERSION DE SOIXANTE MINISTRES ANGLICANS.” 

But pass we on from the title-page to the performance itself. 
It opens with a letter from Monseigneur Wiseman to the bishops 
of France, on the Mouvement Religieua de Angleterre, as if the 
whole Isle was already ‘“frighted from her propriety.” The 
object of this letter, dated October, 1845, and published in the 
Ami de la Religion of November 29th, is to ask the French 
bishops for a ‘‘ great manifestation of sympathy and of prayers 
for the unhappy Church of England ;” a request with which the 
greater part of them complied by ordering a Newvaine on the 
occasion. The letter of Dr. Wiseman is followed by a short 
introduction entitled, ‘* Different causes which have contributed 
towards the religious regeneration of England, and the conversions 
which we witness ; Puseyite movement, and anarchy of evangeli- 
cal Protestantism.” Among these causes M. Gondon enume- 
rates the hospitable reception which the French emigrant priests 
met with on the shores of England during the Revolution; the 
consequence of which was, not only that the penal laws against 
the Papists were necessarily relaxed, but that the priests had 
opportunities afforded them of introducing their principles into the 
families into which they were received. ‘Thence M. Gondon passes 
on to the rise of the ‘*T'ractarian” school, the history of which, and 
of the reaction which it caused in the public mind, he briefly re- 
capitulates. Lastly, he adverts to the “ Evangelical Alliance,” 
which he ignorantly supposes to be the only power which remains 
in our Church, capable of opposing the further spread of Popery 
amongst us. After giving a sufficiently caustic account of its pro- 


ceedings, he concludes by saying : 


“This coalition, formed in the interest of the Protestant faith held in 


common by persons who ‘ severally retain their opinions on the points 
of difference between them,’ will naturally succumb under the weight of 


its own ridicule.” —p. 23. 


In this opinion we perfectly concur, and deeply regret that any 
ministers of our Church should have been found weak enough to 
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attempt daubing her walls with such untempered mortar. In a 
third section M. Gondon recapitulates the leading facts of his 
larger work on the progress of ‘‘ Catholicism” in England since 
the middle of the last century ; and after passing slightly over the 
earlier “conversions” of Digby, Pugin, and Spencer, he enters 
upon a more detailed history of the late “conversions,” com- 
mencing with that of Mr. Sibthorp, whose name he cautiously 
suppresses, thereby escaping from the necessity of mentioning the 
untoward fact, that he who so ‘‘ boldly explained the motives of his 
conversion,” has since returned as an humble penitent to the com- 
munion of that Church which he had too hastily forsaken. Then 
follows an account of the proceedings against Messrs. Ward and 
Oakeley, with large quotations from Dr. Pusey’s letters put forth at 
that period ; and after this, in the fourth section, we are presented, 
after a few introductory remarks, with a list of thirty-five 
clergymen, twenty-four lay members of the two universities, and 
from fifty to sixty other individuals, chiefly relatives, wives and 
children, of those before mentioned, who have gone over to the 
Church of Rome during the last five years. The numbers in the 
different years are, in 1841, 2; in 1842, 10; in 1843, 13; in 
1844, 18; in 1845, 68 ; and at the commencement of the present 
year, 11; to which M. Gondon tells us, must be added consi- 
derable numbers from the middle and lower classes ; his list being 
confined to persons of station and importance in society. This 
catalogue is followed by four more sections filled with sundry 
particulars respecting the personal career of the more conspicuous 
of the deserters. Mr. Newman, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Oakeley, have 
each a section to themselves; and in the eighth section, Mr. 
Capes, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Seager bring up the rear. The 
whole is wound up by a ‘* Conclusion,” and a “ Postscript,” in the 
latter of which the author mentions that intelligence of additional 
conversions has reached him while his pages were passing through 
the press; and further gives us to understand, on the authority of 
‘a dignitary, high placed in the Church of England,” who 
appears to be M. Gondon’s confidential correspondent, that ‘ the 
conversions will not stop here; that the universities and the 
clergy give promise of many more; and that a great many timid 
minds wait, before they adopt a resolution of such magnitude, to 
see the result of the experience of those who have preceded them 
in the way of truth.” 

To follow M. Gondon into the details of his narrative would 
be manifestly tedious to our readers, who are fully acquainted 
with the circumstances here detailed; and for obvious reasons we 
shall abstain from all remark upon the personal circumstances 
connected with the different individuals who have had the pro- 
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found misfortune of falling away, let us charitably hope and pray, 
jn many cases not irrevocably, from the truth. If we cannot 
suppress a feeling of indignation at the wholesale treachery to 
which our Church has been exposed at the hands of her sons and 
sworn ministers, our mind is yet more strongly moved by com- 

ion for the sad fall in which they have been overtaken, 
and the depth of which, we doubt not, the more earnest and 
thoughtful of them will discover to their utter dismay, before they 
have been long in the embrace of Rome. Not a word would we 
willingly add to increase the pain which they cannot but feel to 
see their names paraded in connexion with the unseemly boasts 
and the bitter railings which the Romish writers are hurling at 
the Church by whose ministry they were grafted into Christ, and 
were so long supported in the communion of Christ. 

But we have a word or two to say to M. Gondon, and through 
him to his Church. Not that we desire to be over-fastidious 
as to the tone which, in his exultation to see the prognostications 
of his former work thus far justified, he assumes in the course of 
his narrative, and of the reflections with which he accompanies it ; 
we are willing to make every allowance for a little inflation of lan- 
guage on such an occasion. But we would have him be more careful 
to adhere to the truth; we would have him abstain from foolish 
exaggerations, as regards both the importance of the triumph 
which he thinks Rome has achieved, and the hopes which he 
conceives for the future. First of all, let us hear him as to the 
past. Speaking of Mr. Newman, and of the effect of his ‘ con- 
version” as compared with that produced by Dr. Pusey’s argu- 
ments for remaining in the Church of England, he says :— 


“Example was more eloquent than argument ; and religious Eng- 
land seemed to doubt the correctness of Dr. Pusey’s views, when it saw 
the most learned of its divines, Mr. Newman, abandoning his position, 
in order humbly to submit himself to the authority of Rome. The 
resolution of Mr. Newman has thrown one-third of the Anglican clergy 
into a state of confusion. Hitherto the national Establishment had 
lost individuals ; in the person of Mr. Newman it lost the leader of a 
school, a man whom a considerable party in the Church surrounded 
with its respect and admiration. His disciples were enthusiastically 
attached to him; they regulated their conduct by his, and in the hour 
of danger they blindly confided their destinies to him as to their ablest 
pilot. It is natural enough that the submission of this lofty intellect 
to the authority of the Church should have thrown the ranks of 
Puseyism into disorder; for Anglicanism possessed neither in its Epis- 
copate, nor in its universities, nor in its numerous clergy, any man who 


enjoyed, as a divine, an authority equal to his.” —pp. 73, 74. 
We advise M. Gondon not to make so very sure of the “ hum- 
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ble submission of Mr. Newman’s lofty intellect to the authority of 
the Roman Church.” We do not believe that there is any sub- 
mission in the case at all. Mr. Newman split on the rock of over- 
confidence in his own intellectual powers, and his extensive reading; 
he formed a theory for himself, with which the English Church was 
not found to accord, and therefore he forsook her ; he joined the 
Roman Church, not because he abandoned his theory to throw him- 
self at the Church’s feet, (his prostrating himself before ‘ Father 
Dominick, of the mother of God, Provincial of the order of the 
Passionist, in England,” is quite another thing), but because he 
imagined that the Church of Rome accorded with his theory. As 
long as that imagination lasts, he will remain with her ; but if ever 
that imagination should pass away—and we can see quite enough in 
his work on the “ Development of Christian Doctrine,” to antici- 
pate that it will not last very long,—Mr. Newman will turn from 
the Romish Church, as he has turned from ours. Neither, there- 
fore, is our loss, nor is the gain of Rome, nearly as great as 
M. Gondon flatters himself, whatever might be Mr. Newman's 
authority as a divine, or his influence as a leader. We have 
no wish to detract from Mr. Newman’s high and deserved repu- 
tation as a divine of erudition; nor do we wish to underrate his 
influence ; yet we have no hesitation in saying, that to represent 
him as the chief, if not only, stay of one-third of our clergy, to 
affirm that there is not among our bishops, in our universities, 
and among our clergy, a single man his equal in learning or autho- 
rity as a divine, is a preposterous and ridiculous exaggeration. 
Not less, but if possible, more ridiculous and unfounded is the view 
which M. Gondon takes of the importance of the entire body of 
converts. We will again let him speak his own mind fully :— 


“If we group the names just mentioned with those of the distin- 
guished men who, since the conversion of Mr. Wackerbarth, have suc- 
cessively been admitted into the Catholic Church, two leading consider- 
ations will present themselves to our mind. On the one hand, the 
most learned men which England possesses in the different branches of 
ecclesiastical knowledge, who had associated together for the purpose of 
labouring together for the regeneration of the Anglican Church, have 
arrived, after long years of research and study, at this conclusion: 
That the Romish communion is the only one in which truth, grace, and 
salvation are to be found. On the other hand, we are no less struck 
by the heroic disinterestedness with which these men accept this 
conclusion, and submit to it at the sacrifice of their material interests. 
Whoever knows the wealth of the Anglican Church, the magnificent 
revenues of its benefices, the sumptuous endowments which the col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge enjoy, will appreciate the value of these 
sacrifices.” —pp. 91, 92. 
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To hear M. Gondon, one would suppose that the cream of 
erudition and talent had been taken off from the English 
Ghurch by the defection of the thirty-five clergymen, and that 
they had been either in possession, or had had before them a cer- 
tain prospect, of her choicest emoluments. But what is the real 
truth? As regards, first of all, the question of material sacrifices ; 
out of the thirty-five clergymen who have gone over to Rome, 
there were only ten who had any ecclesiastical benefice at all, and 
only three who held livings of considerable value; three more 
were in possession of fellowships, without ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment ; thirteen of them were only curates, and full one-half of 
these had lost their curacies before they took the fatal step of 
separation from their Church ; and nine of them, of which four were 
still in Deacon’s orders, had no Keclesiastical or Academic posi- 
tion whatever to sacrifice. Add to this, that with their notori- 
ously unsound opinions, their chance of preferment was exceed- 
ingly small ; and we shall arrive at the conclusion, that whatever 
personal inconvenience some of the parties might have subjected 
themselves to by the step they took, their sacrifice of Church pre- 
ferment and emolument was not on the whole very considerable, 
to say nothing of the fact that the few who had such emoluments, 
acted scarcely with common honesty in retaining them so long 
after they had become in heart lieges of the Church of Rome. 

As regards the other part of M. Gondon’s statement, which 
would lead the uninitiated to suspect that all the learning of the 
Church of England had come out of her in a body, it is still more 
palpably absurd. Not a few of the “ converts” are young men, 
whose unripe judgment and incomplete information has proved a 
snare to them under the too potent influence of Mr. Newman ; 
and with the exception of Mr. Newman himself, there is actually 
not one among them who has oceupied a commanding position in 
theological literature. Mr. Faber has written some pretty verses ; 
Mr. Ward has made himself notorious by his unseemly abuse of 
his mother Church; Mr. Oakeley has published, besides a volume 
of sermons, some tracts and pamphlets, and in them has exposed 
either his ignorance, or his bad faith, or both, by the fallacies and 
anachronisms by which he endeavoured to support his positions ; 
and Mr. Morris has the reputation of being an able orientalist ; 
but surely no one acquainted with the theological literature of the 
English Church of past or present times, will imagine that the 
few pieces which these gentlemen have written, or the productions 
of Mr. Seager, Mr. Wingfield, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Formby, 
or lastly, the contributions to the “ Lives of the English Saints,” 
from the pens of Messrs. Walker and Coffin, will procure for any 
of their names a place among the standard divines of the English 
Church ; so far from it, we think it exceedingly possible that 
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several of them, with tolerably sound constitutions, will manage to 
survive their literary fame. 

This being the case, M. Gondon himself must perceive that 
he has altogether miscalculated the importance of the late deser- 
tions from our Church. And if he knew, which evidently he does 
not, how much sound and truly Catholic principle there is left 
amongst us, to make head against Popish and Romanizing wiles on 
the one side, and against Puritanical extravagancies on the other; 
if he knew how many able men there are in our Church to defend 
those principles on every emergency against her aggressors, whose 
erudition is less paraded before the world, but not on that account 
less solid than the erudition even of the most learned among 
those who have left us; he would understand, that even if 350 
clergymen, instead of 35, were to leave our Church, taking with 
them an equal proportion of learning, talent, and personal weight, 
still the case of our Church would be far from desperate. Indeed 
we must beg leave to doubt whether in his heart M.Gondon and 
the Romish party, whose mouthpiece he is, believe it to be-as 
desperate as they say. The very system of exaggeration of which 
they are guilty, is calculated to induce this suspicion; and so is 
the affectation with which they deny the ecclesiastical character 
of our Chureh—not only the validity of her orders, but the very 
baptism ministered in her. In this the modern controversialists 
of the Romish school must surely know themselves to be opposed 
to the sentiments of some of the most illustrious divines of their 
own Communion, who, though they considered our Church to be 
in schism, did not deny her the character of a Church, and even 
admitted, in the event of certain historical facts (of which there 
is no doubt) being proved, the validity of her orders. Not only 
are these treated as wholly invalid by the modern emissaries of 
Rome ; but in violation of the custom of the primitive Church, and 
the uniform rule of the Roman Church herself’, they set aside our 
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2 As early as the third century a controversy on this subject arose, between Stepha- 
nus, bishop of Rome, and the African Church. In that controversy the Africans in- 
sisted on the necessity of rebaptizing those who had been baptized by heretics, con- 
sidering their baptism null and void. The Roman Church opposed this view, upon the 
ground that ‘it was an old custom, in regard to such, to use only prayer with imposi- 
tion of hands.”—IlaXawod xexparnndroc Eoug eri rd roovTwr, povy yonrat TY 
Cid yetpay iriécewe evyy.-—Euseb. 1. vii.c. 2. After this it was ruled at the first 
council of Arles, that baptism by heretics, if ministered in the name of the holy 
Trinity, should be held valid, and persons so baptized received into the Church by 
contirmation;—Si ad Ecclesiam aliquis de heresi venerit, interrogent eum Symbolum, et 
si perviderint eum in Patre et Filio, et Spiritu Sancto esse baptizatum, manus ei tantum 
imponatur, ut accipiat Spiritum Sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non responderit hane 
Trinitatem, baptizetur.—Concil. Arelat. 1. can. viii. On the same principle the first 
council of Constantinople, being the second (Ecumenical Synod, decreed that the 
baptism of certain heretics, among them that of Arians, Macedonians, and Novatians 
should be held valid, and those only rebaptized who came from heretical sects 
whose baptism lay under just suspicion on account of their tenets.—See Concil. Con- 
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baptism by rebaptizing, sw5 conditione, those who have been bap- 
tized in our Church. 

All these are symptoms of conscious weakness, indications of 
a bad cause. And so are the calculations on which M. Gondon 
founds his hopes of the ultimate overthrow of our Church, and 
the substitution of the Romish Church in her place. It is not 
to the intrinsic superiority of his Church that he trusts, so much 
as to the external difficulties by which he rejoices to see the 
Church of England surrounded :— 


“Tt is,” says an English demi-Popish correspondent of M. Gondon 
(probably of the Young England School), whose sentiments he adopts 
as his own, ‘‘ precisely by the events which threaten us, that the hopes 
of the Catholics are confirmed ; for every thing indicates that we are 
approaching the great day of vengeance. It is not to be denied, that 
not only our religious system is quaking before the ascendancy of 
Catholicism, but our whole social system is tottering on its foundation. 
Our great political parties have lost their ancient homogeneity, they 
are in full fusion. The power of our haughty and wealthy aristocracy 
is threatened in its very essence by one of those blows which Provi- 
dence strikes for great purposes. Our proud industry, which has 
reached the apogeum of its glory, dares not to interrogate the morrow. 
This is what we have come to, and a few years will suffice to make old 
England young again, by the transformations which are now at hand. 
How can our Church, as by law established, the most unpopular and 
monstrous of our institutions, escape from these metamorphoses ?’ ’’— 
pp. 244, 245. 

While M. Gondon and his correspondent thus gloat upon the 
chances of a great social crisis, the former brings, by way of “a 
last reflection,” a charge against our Church, which on the prin- 
ciple, fas est et ab hoste doceri, we will transcribe :— 


‘“No doubt the reader will have been surprised, that in the serious 


crisis to which Anglicanism is exposed, the English Church did not inter- 


fere to settle the minds, to disperse doubts, and to give sentence 


stantinop. I. can. vii. Again the same rule is asserted, and that on the ground of 
ancient tradition, by Gregory the Great. Ab antiqua Patrum institutione didicimus, ut 
qui apud heresim in Trinitatis nomine baptizantur, cum ad Sanctam Ecclesiam redeunt, 
aut unctione chrismatis, aut impositione manus, aut sola professione fidei ad sinum Matris 
Ecclesia revocentur.—Gregor. Papa I. Epist. 1 ix. ep. 61. ad Episcopos Hibernia, vel 
Iberia. And the fourth Lateran council complains in bitter terms of the violation of 
this principle on the part of the Greek Church towards the Latin, and classes such 
readministration of baptism, as anact of “ daring presumption,” among those things 
qu@ periculum generant animarum et ecclesiastica derogant honestati.—Concil. Lateran, 
1V.cap. 4. It is difficult to understand how in the teeth of all this and much more 
evidence of a like kind which might be adduced, the Romanists can venture to re- 
baptize, even conditionally, those whose baptism in the name of the Holy Trinity, and 
upon the profession of the Apostles’ Creed, is beyond all doubt. The motive, to throw 
a slur upon our Church in the eyes of the vulgar, is too evident to be mistaken. 
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between the Puseyite and Puritan parties. At one time a bishop, at 
another a court of law, at another an university, has taken in hand the 
defence of one principle, and the condemnation of its opposite. But 
that bishop, that law court, that university is not the Church, and their 
decisions remain powerless as against the anarchy which reigns in the 
religious society of England. Not to interfere, under such circum- 
stances, with the full weight of her authority, is to confess her impo- 
tence, to admit, in the face of the world, that she has allowed the Sceptre 
of authority to fall from her hand, and that she has nothing left of a 
Church but the name.”—pp. 249, 250. 


While we admit the force of these remarks, and humbly hope 
that considerations of this kind will, ere long, lead to a vigorous 
effort on the part of our Church to set her house in order; we 
desire to call to mind the fact, that the inaction of the Church is 
any thing but voluntary inaction. Indeed we cannot but consider 
it one of the most oppressive features in the position of our 
Church at this moment, that while her enemies, of every name 
and description, are suffered freely to deliberate upon the means 
which they will employ for her overthrow, she is debarred, and has 
been so for one hundred and thirty years, from the privilege of 
taking counsel with herself for her preservation. She is re- 
proached for not having kept pace with the exigencies of the 
times by the very parties who keep her chained down to her insti- 
tutions as they were a century and a half ago, without permitting 
her to alter one jot or tittle with a view to adapt her system to 
her altered circumstances. We are quite aware that the Papists, 
among others who taunt her with this fact, as if it were her own 
fault, will do all they can to prevent her from applying a remedy. 
But for all this we despair not. Whatever reproach may, justly 
or unjustly, be heaped upon our Church, however great trials and 
sufferings may be brought upon her by the malice of her enemies, 
will not make the cause of the Roman Church, which is intrinsi- 
eally bad, one whit the better; neither will it make the cause of 
our Chureh either a bad or a hopeless cause, and that simply for 
this reason, because she is built upon that Rock against which, 
and the Church that is built on it, the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. 
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Art. V. 1.—Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mahommed- 
anism. By the late Reo. HENry Martyn, B.D., of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge, and some of the most eminent writers of 


Persia, translated and explained: to which is appended an ad- 
ditional Tract on the same question, &c. By the Rev. S. Lex, 
A.M., &c., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deightons, &c., 1844. 8vo. pp. 584. 


2. A Treatise on the Evidence of the Scripture Miracles. By 
Joun Penrose, M.A., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. London: Baldwin and Co., 1826. Small 8vo. pp. 356. 


3. Considerations on Miracles; containing the substance of an 
Article in the British Critic, on Mr. Penrose’s Treatise on the 
Evidence of the Scripture Miracles. By Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 
M.A., Rector of St. Paul, Shadwell, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: John Murray, 1828. Small 
8vo. pp. 188. 

4. The Ecclesiastical History of M. Abbé Fleury, from the Second 
Ecumenical Council to the end of the Fourth Century, translated 
with notes, and an Essay on the Miracles of the Period. By the 
Rev. J. H. Newman. Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons, 
1842. (Lssay on Miracles, pp. ecxv. History, pp. 400.) 

5. Lives of the English Saints, Nos. I—XI. London: Toovey, 
1844, &e. 

6. Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Ricuarp Cukenevix 
Trencn, M.A., Vicar of Itchen Stoke, Hants, Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford. London: J. W. Parker, 1846. pp. 465. 

7. Special Pleadings in the Court of Reason and Conscience, held 
on Sunday, March 20, 1836, during the Assizes at Lercester. 
Trial of W. O. Woolfrey and Others for Conspiracy. ; Taken 
down by Memory, short-hand writer to the Court. Leicester : 
Combe and Co. London: Rivingtons, 1886. pp. 28. 


Amone the manifold sources of sorrow which have lately been 
opened to those who love the Church, there is one which must 
pre-eminently and_ peculiarly strike every thoughtful observer. 
We mean the unsettlement of men’s minds on every subject con- 
nected with religion ;—on its doctrines, its evidences, its duties, its 
divine origin, and its positive claims upon man’s obedience. All 
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subjects are now often argued abd initio, as if there were nothing 
which had been established as a standing ground, from which the 
mighty mass of mankind might be moved, and the world thus 
yurified by the sway of Christianity. The ordinary condition in 
which the Church finds the mind of man in regard to faith in the 
great truths of Christianity, will generally be an acceptance of its 
evidence on the grounds which have usually been sufticient to 
command belief, and by which the Christian religion has obtained 
its present hold upon mankind, and its wide dominion over so 
large a portion of the earth. That these grounds are essentially 
true, we cannot doubt ; its doctrines create an impression in its 
favour from their divine purity, and its evidences are so happily 
addressed to the general sense of mankind, that they feel satisfied 
in resigning themselves to its guidance. They have a general in- 
sight into the nature of its evidence, which, although it may not 
be equivalent to a philosophical and searching inquiry into its 
validity, still gives them a sufficient assurance that they have not 
believed a discoverable fallacy or a cunningly devised fable. In 
saying this, we have no wish to weaken the argument which arises 
from the common consent of mankind—we mean of the great 
portion of the civilized world—in favour of Christianity. That 
argument is a primd facie argument of great weight, for it proves, 
at all events, how happily Christianity is adapted to the wants and 
necessities of man. For the establishment of such a dominion as 
Christianity exercises over the hearts of men, something is re- 
quired which shall satisfy a reasonable degree of inquiry, even 
among those with whom deep and metaphysical researches would 
be quite out of place. It is, therefore, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that the deeper inquirer into the evidences of Christianity 
perceives, that while his more searching investigation is rewarded 
by increased confidence in his reasons for “the hope that is in 
him,” it has pleased Providence not to lose sight of the wants of 
the multitude, and to gratify them with the possession of argu- 
ments based on truth and sufficient to meet their wants, while 
those very arguments, when further sifted, repose upon investiga- 
tions too difficult for their intellectual faculties, and too com- 
plicated for the limited learning which they possess. To use an 
illustration, more commonly adduced in reference to another sub- 
ject, the minds of men, and their capabilities for the reception of 
argumentative proofs, are like vessels of different capacities, but 
the wonderful nature and the varied fulness of truth are so adapted 
to their wants, that it reaches to the full measure of all without 
overflowing those of smaller dimensions. 

If, then, this representation of the ordinary disposition of man- 
kind towards Christianity be just, it will, surely, seem to all 
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thinking minds a great evil, when a faith of this simple character 
js unsettled. Our appreciation of the evil does not arise from any 
fear that the most searching investigation can ever diminish the 
value of the evidence for Revelation. It is simply in a subjective 

int of view that we deplore such a result. Odjectively every 
new inquiry only strengthens the position of Christianity, but 
notwithstanding this, swhjectively the employment of reasoning on 
its evidences may be injurious to a large class of minds. To pur- 
sue the illustration we have taken above, to set all intellects to 
this employment, would appear like attempting to force the larger 
measure into the smaller vessel. ‘To minds in such a condition as 
we have supposed, it must be the best and the highest and the most 
improving occupation—not to reason on the foundations of their 
faith—but to go on unto perfection. Satisfied that the objects on 
which they have placed their hopes are the great realities of life, 
surely for them the highest employment is the formation or pro- 
motion of devotional habits, and the exercise of Christian graces » 
and duties, the carrying out into practice that which they have 
learned to be based on truth. 

If we are unwilling to see such considerations exchanged for 
the din of controversy, and for the necessary consequences of 
controversy, at all events we have the consolation of thinking, 
that in regard to one part of the subject, which it has become 
indispensable to discuss and sift with the utmost care, the blame 
must be cast upon those who have gone forth from us, and not on 
those who remain. If any irreverence be the consequence of these 
discussions, they who have brought upon the Church of England 
the necessity of the investigation, or rather of the resuscitation of 
a controversy almost consigned to a wholesome slumber, must 
bear the fearful responsibility. We mean the subject of Kecle- 
siastical Miracles. Within the last five years opinions have been 
promulgated (chiefly by those who have within the last year left 
the communion of the Church of England), which are so danger- 
ous to the cause of truth, that we have felt it an imperative duty 
to attempt, according to the measure of our ability, to examine 
the foundations on which these opinions rest. The subject is one 
of such extreme importance, and at the same time so complicated 
and full of questions of so much delicacy, that it requires to be 
examined with the utmost calmness and circumspection, but the 
result of an examination so conducted, is satisfactory in the 
highest degree; it leaves the mind impressed with a deep con- 
viction of the manifold wisdom and mercy of God, in placing the 
evidences of our faith upon a basis which cannot be shaken. 

The opinions to which we allude are those which are fre uently 
enounced in the well-known series, called “ Lives of the English 
VOL. V.—NO. X.—JUNE, 1846. Ee 
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Saints,” written chiefly by Mr. Newman and his personal friends, 
and originally advertised as a Series to be published under hig 
Editorship. With regard to his supervision of these performances, 
or his responsibility as editor of them, that question has, of 
course, ceased to be a matter of any interest, unless it be to 
ascertain the statements which he would think fit to sanction, 
as a means of testing his reasoning powers and his judgment, 
While, however, we have no wish to make him answerable for any 
particular statements in these volumes, we feel that we are 
perfectly justified in considering them as a development, and a very 
rapid development too! of the views more formally promulgated, 
and more cautiously argued in the ‘“ Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles,” prefixed to the first volume of his Translation of 
Fleury. We proceed now to the consideration of the questions 
involved in this great inquiry. The conclusions to which Mr. 
Newman's remarks tend, will be stated in his own words; and we 
shall then examine the reasoning by which he arrives at these 
conclusions, and illustrate the effect they may be expected to 
produce, by a few citations from those books which we have 
ventured to call the development of the principles maintained on 
this essay. 

But before we enter on the examination of Mr. Newman’s 
opinions and his essay, we must trace by a slight sketch the 
history of opinions in the English Church concerning Miracles 
during the last century, and a portion of the present. 

Mr. Newman states in the Introduction to his Essay, that 
many questions are brought before the reader in the history con- 
tained in the volume of Fleury, published by him, “ which are 
apt more or less to startle those who with modern ideas com- 
mence the study of Church history generally;” and after enu- 
merating several of these subjects, he adds, that among them all, 
“it seems right to bestow attention in the first place on the 
supernatural narratives which occur in the course of it, and of 
which various specimens are found in that portion of it which 1s 
now presented to the reader” (¢.¢. the first volume). Mr. 
Newman then proceeds to say :— 


‘Tt will naturally suggest itself to him to form some judgment upon 
them, and a perplexity, perhaps a painful perplexity, may ensue from 
the difficulty of doing so. This being the case, it is inconsiderate and 
almost wanton to bring such subjects before him, without making at 
least the attempt to assist him in disposing of them. Accordingly, the 
following brief remarks have been written in discharge of a sort of duty 
which a work of ecclesiastical history involves ; not indeed without 3 
deep sense of the arduousness of such an essay, or of the extreme m- 
completeness and other great defects of its execution; but at the same 
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time, as the writer is bound to add, without any apology at all for 
discussing in his own way a subject which demands discussion, and 
which, if any other, is an open question in the English Church, and has 
only during the last century been viewed in a light which he believes 
to be both false and dangerous to revealed religion altogether.”— 
Introduction, p. xii. 


Mr. Newman, therefore, undertook the composition of this 
Essay, we may presume, to introduce a more correct state of 
opinion on the important subject of ecclesiastical Miracles, 
because he considered that ‘“ during the last century,” and only 
then, ‘‘ it has been viewed in a light which he believes to be both 
false and dangerous to revealed religion altogether.” Under 
these circumstances it may be desirable, before addressing our- 
selves to the arguments and views of Mr. Newman, to review 
briefly the state of opinion in England concerning Miracles during 
the last century. In doing this, we shall however advert to a 
few publications of an earlier date. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century the question has 
been agitated in this country with considerable keenness, and it 
has branched out into two main divisions. 

1. The nature and evidence of Scripture Miracles. 

2. The nature and evidence of Ecclesiastical Miracles. 

With regard to the first of these questions, attempts were 
very early made to overthrow the evidence which Miracles afford 
of a Revelation from God; but the objections raised in the first 
instance were chiefly of a metaphysical nature. A little quarto 
volume is now lying before us, which contains two remarkable 
pamphlets, published in the year 1683. The first is entitled, 
“Miracles no violations of the Laws of Nature.” Printed for 
Robert Sollers, at the King’s Arms and Bible, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. This pamphlet (although, proh! Pudor! it was 
published at the King’s Arms and Bible,) is a malicious attack 
on Revelation, vamped up from Hobbes and Spinosa, without the 
smallest acknowledgment of the sources from which it was com- 
piled, or of the disingenuousness_ of patching together two 
discordant opinions, by omitting in the one all that contradicted 
the other. The greater part of the treatise is translated from 
Spinosa, and the argument, which is utterly worthless, depends 
on his views of the Laws of Nature. The other pamphlet, the 
title of which is, “‘ Miracles; Works Above and Contrary to Nature, 
$c.” London: printed for Samuel Smith, at the Prince’s Head, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1683; is an answer to the first, written 
with considerable ability and acuteness, and pointing out the 
sources from which the infidel publication had been derived, 
These pamphlets were published not long after the appearance 
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of ‘“ Cudworth’s Intellectual System,” of which the first edition 
appeared in 1678, and in which the question of Miracles jg 
treated more with reference to Hobbes than to Spinosa, whose 
opinions Cudworth dismisses as unworthy of refutation. Mr. 
Trench in his enumeration of the assaults upon the Miracles, has 
very lucidly stated the ground on which the Pantheistic assault 
was made by Spinosa. ‘The objection is, simply, that the Laws 
of Nature are immutable, and that it is incompatible with the 
wisdom and perfection of God to change that which He has 
established. We have mentioned these pamphlets, because the 
show the direction in which men’s minds were turned at that 
day; and we think that Dr. Samuel Clarke, in the very acute 
observations on this subject which he makes in Prop. xiv. of his 
“Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion,” probably had 
these very pamphlets in view. His book was, as we know, mainly 
directed against Hobbes and Spinosa. 

In 1701, Mr. (afterwards bishop) Fleetwood, published his 
“ Bssay on Miracles, in two Discourses.” In the first of these 
discourses the Miracles of Moses and the Egyptian magicians are 
chiefly considered. Fleetwood gives the following definition of 
a Miracle ; ‘ an extraordinary operation of God, against the known 
course and settled Laws of Nature, appealing to the Senses.” It 
will be observed that he excludes all created beings from the 
ower of working miracles, except as delegated expressly by God. 
Fre allows the works of the enchanters to have been Miracles, 
but permitted by God. In the second part, he considers how far 
Miracles are a proof of any religion, and divides Miracles into 
Providential and Evidential. Under the former head he in- 
cludes all those Miracles (such as healing diseases, &c., whether 
wrought in Pagan or Popish countries), which are calculated to 
call the attention of mankind to the overruling providence of 
God. Lvidential Miracles he defines to be such as ‘* God enables 
man to work in order to obtain belief, and which they know 
beforehand they shall work ; these are such Miracles as Moses 
and our Saviour wrought, and other prophets, and such as we 
have all along been speaking of.” In regard to these Hvidential 
Miracles, Fleetwood insists upon the condition, that those who 
claim the evidence of Miracles to their doctrines, must roclaim 
those doctrines first, and then work the Miracle in confirmation 
of them. Our Lord, for example, claimed to be a teacher sent 
from God, and worked his Miracles in attestation of this de- 
claration. In a posthumous work by Locke, there are a few 
observations, entitled, ** A Discourse on Miracles,” suggested by 
this Mssay. Those observations relate chiefly to the definition 
of a Miracle, and the consequences deducible from it, but are not 
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of great weight. We find now that the question has assumed a 
form in which many of the points most warmly contested in the 
course of the ensuing century, if not satisfactorily disposed of, 
are, at least, fairly mooted. 

These points are the credibility of Pagan and Popish miracles, 
and their worth as evidence; and also the question whether evil 
spirits have any power to work miracles. It must be stated that 
there was not in that day any strong disposition among Protes- 
tants to deny the truth of all miraculous accounts except those of 
Scripture. The writings of Dr. Cave, a man of very considerable 
learning, fully attest this; for although occasionally he finds it 
necessary to express his distrust and disbelief of the miraculous 
accounts of early ages, many ecclesiastical miracles (those of the 
fourth century especially) are related by him without the smallest 
suspicion of their reality. We must, however, in estimating the 
belief of that age, take into account the ready credit which 
stories of apparitions and witcheraft obtained. Even Cudworth 
makes use of these as arguments of primary force against 
Atheists, and a considerable portion of the arguments of Henry 
More against Atheism, in his Philosophical Works, if we remem- 
ber rightly, (for we speak here from memory,) are founded upon 
the supernatural phenomena brought about by witchcraft. 

We are not concerned at present with the absurd and blas- 
phemous opinions of Woolston on Miracles. His attempt to 
resolve them all into allegorical fables, whether originally sug- 
gested by a misunderstanding of the writings of the Alexandrian 
fathers' or not, has long been consigned to merited contempt. 
Those who feel any interest in it, in an historical point of view, 
will find ample details in Leland’s Deistical Writers, and some 
very excellent observations on Woolston, in the Introduction of 
Mr. Trench, to his ‘* Notes on the Miracles.” 

We pass at once, therefore, to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, which was signalized by discussions of no common vehe- 
mence on these subjects. ee 

In 1742 David Hume published the first part of his Essays at 
Edinburgh, where it appears to have received a very favourable 
reception; this partly consoled him for the neglect which his 
“ Treatise on Human’ Nature” had experienced, which appears to 
have chagrined him deeply. He, however, took courage, recast 
his neglected treatise, and published it while he was at Turin 
(about 1748), under the title of an “nquiry concerning Human 
Understanding.” His account of its reception (in the sketch of 
“My Own Life”) is as follows, ‘“‘On my return from Italy I had 

' It must always be remembered, that it is one thing to explain allegorically, and 


another to turn the narrative into allegory. St. Paul gives us an example of the 
first, but would have shrunk with horror from the last. 
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the mortification to find all England in a ferment, on account of 
Dr. Middleton's ‘ Free Enquiry, while my performance was 
entirely overlooked and neglected. A new edition, which had 
been published in London of my Essays, moral and political, met 
not with a much better reception.” 

Our object in making this quotation, is not to exhibit the 
mortification felt by Hume at the cold reception which his 
Essays met with, but to point out the effect produced by the 
 Hree Enquiry” of Dr. Middleton. There can be no doubt that 
Dr. Middleton’s was a performance of much higher pretensions 
than the sophistical essay of Hume, and deserved far greater 
attention. Nearly the whole argument of Hume might be con- 
tained in a single sentence, and the miserable fallacy on which it 
rests, if it was neglected at first, has received abundantly more 
attention than it deserved. It was a shallow argument, and it 
was presented in a form which made it accessible to the meanest 
capacity. ‘This, perhaps, may account for the pains which have 
been taken to set its inconclusiveness in the strongest light. But 
the work of Middleton was the composition of a man of con- 
siderable learning, of great acuteness, and, one would imagine, of 
very bad temper’. ‘The sensation it caused at first is testified b 
the numerous answers it received. But notwithstanding the dis- 
agreeable tone of mind in which it is written, and the hard and 
frequently unjustifiable attacks upon the fathers, in which it 
abounds, as well as what Gibbon stigmatizes as its evasions, and 
Douglas denounces as its unfairness, and notwithstanding the 
fierce opposition with which it was at first assailed, there is 
no doubt that it has exercised a very considerable influence 
on public opinion, and changed in great measure the whole 
state of the question in England. From that time, un- 
doubtedly, the credit of Post-Apostolic miracles has perceptibly 
declined, and those who are unwilling to commit themselves to 
the wholesale condemnation of those maintained by Middleton, 
cannot resist the conviction, that much of that fabric which he 
attacked, crumbled to pieces under his examination. His In- 
troductory Discourse to this “ ree Hnguiry” was published in 
1747, before which time (in the prefatory matter to the fourth 
edition of his “ Letter from Rome*,” 1741,) he had maintained 
similar views, but with less elaborate arguments, and far less 
research. It would seem that this disbelief of Post-A postolic 
miracles is the evil spirit of unbelief which Mr. Newman 1s 


? We have, however, very good traditional authority for stating that in private 
life Middleton was a man of great kindness and urbanity. The late Master of Pem- 
broke College (Dr. Turner) was old enough to remember the impression Dr. Mid- 
dleton left of himself at Cambridge, about a dozen years after his death. 

* The first edition of the ** Letter from Rome’’ was published in 1729. 
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desirous of banishing from our Church as dangerous to the cause 
of religion, but, as we proceed, we shall see that he has directed 
far more of his argument against Bishop Douglas than against 
Middleton. 

In 1754, after the death of Dr. Middleton, which took place in 
1750, appeared the celebrated “Criterion” of Bishop (then Mr.) 
Douglas. Its title is, “ The Criterion ; or, Miracles examined, with 
a view to expose the Pretensions of Pagans and Priests ; to compare 
the Miraculous Powers recorded in the New Testament, with those 
said to subsist in later times, and to show the great and material 
difference between them in point of evidence; from whence it 
will appear that the former must be truE, and the latter may be 
FALSE.” It would appear that ‘‘ Hume’s Essays” had begun to 
make a considerable impression, and accordingly the first part of 
this essay is devoted to an exposure of the fallacy of Hume’s 
argument against miracles. The book was in the form of a letter 
to a friend who had suffered himself to be led away into infidelity 
by these and similar arguments. That individual is since known 
to have been the intimate friend of Hume, the celebrated Dr. 
Adam Smith. This may, perhaps, together with the circum- 
stance that Douglas was by birth a Scotchman, explain the 
length at which Hume’s notions are combated. But the main 
part of the book is devoted to the exposure of false pretences to 
miracles, and to showing that the rejection of other miraculous 
accounts ought to bring no discredit upon the miracles of the 
Gospel. It is clear that we are entitled to accept the one and to 
reject the other, without inconsistency, if we can show (1) that 
the facts rest upon evidence of a different character; and (2) 
that, granting the facts to be proved, their nature is clearly dif- 
ferent. In the first case we should be entitled to disbelieve the 
facts; in the second, to deny their miraculous nature. We are 
not here determining whether certain points are to be received, 
or whether certain occurrences are miraculous. We merely sug- 
gest, that as soon as a difference is pointed out between these 
occurrences and the miracles of Scripture, either in their evidence 
or their nature, there is no inconsistency in accepting the miracles 
of Scripture as evidence for the religion which our Lord promul- 
gated, and refusing, in the other case, to believe the facts, or 
admit the consequences sought to be deduced from them. 

Before the publication of the Free Enquiry, in December, 1748, 
the miracles which were said to be performed at the tomb of the 
Abbé de Paris, had attracted considerable attention in England, 
and some slight allusions are made to them, and to M. de Mont- 
geron’s volume in defence of them, by Dr. Middleton. But the 


fullest examination which these miracles received in England, was 
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that in Douglas’s Criterion, in which more than one hundred 

ages are occupied in considering them. Dr. Middleton had 
brought them forward as rivals to the miraculous cures recorded 
in the Fathers, and Mr. Hume had dared even to compare them 
with the miracles of Scripture. The object of Douglas was 
simply to show, that while many of the cures alleged were im- 
postures, all were not to be so classed, and the facts disbelieved : 
but, then, that even in those cases where no imposture was 
charged, there was not sufficient ground to account the cures 
really miraculous. ‘This was shown by an examination of the 
nature of the diseases, and a comparison of them with other cures 
of an extraordinary but not miraculous kind. The great point 
was to show clearly the circumstances in which they are really 
distinguished from the Scripture miracles. But to this part of 
the subject we shall have shortly to recur, and, therefore, leave it 
now with this brief notice. In the year 1771, Hugh Farmer 
published his Dissertation on Miracles ; designed to show that they 
are arguments of a Divine Interposition, and absolute proofs of the 
Mission and Doctrine of a Prophet. His object, which Mr. Pen- 
rose has characterized as an erroneous one, required, it is obvious, 
that he should absolutely deny all miraculous accounts whatever 
except those of Scripture. Every one is aware that Hugh Far- 
mer, in another work, attempts to resolve all cases of demoniacal 
possession into ordinary diseases, and to explain the language of 
Scripture on this subject by the dangerous scheme of accommoda- 
tion. In his work on miracles, he maintains that there are no 
instances in Scripture of miracles performed by evil spirits, and 
he explains the miracles of the Egyptian enchanters as delusions ; 
and in the case of the appearance of Samuel to Saul, he inclines 
to the opinion that Samuel was raised beyond the expectation of 
the woman by a miracle of God’s appointment. 

In 1794, Paley published his ‘ Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” which has become a standard book in our literature, and 
the merits of which all must acknowledge, even though they may 
dissent from some of the views propounded in it. The two funda- 
mental propositions on which it is based, and the introductory 
remarks, are perhaps the most elaborate and complete confutation 
of Hume’s sophistry which ever appeared; and the ichapters by 
which they are supported, altogether form a chain of argument 
such as few books have ever exhibited. 

It will be seen by this brief sketch of the chief publications on 
Miracles in England, during the 18th century, how large a 
share they occupied of public attention. In one respect it was, 
perhaps, unfortunate that so much stress was laid upon this 
portion of the evidences of Christianity, that it might seem that 
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the whole of the mighty fabric of evidence which God has con- 
structed, consisted only of this one great corner-stone. This 
erclusive reference to miracles as proofs of the Divine origin of 
Christianity, was certainly not discouraged or diminished ; but 
rather promoted by the publication of Paley’s Evidences. It is a 
circumstance certainly to be regretted, and we know of no work 
more calculated to afford a corrective to this exclusive view than 
the Propzedia Prophetica of Archdeacon (now Dean) Lyall, in 
which, although perhaps we might demur to some statements, 
yet the whole providential dealings of God in preparing among the 
Jewish people a testimony to the mission of our Lord from Him 
are so beautifully illustrated, that the work forms a most valuable 
accession to our literature. | 

But this is beside our present purpose, and we shall now merely 
allude to three other publications expressly on Miracles, all of 
which were published about twenty years ago. In 1824, Pro- 
fessor Lee published the ‘‘ Controversial Tracts,” which passed 
between the late Henry Martyn and some eminent Mohammedan 
writers, in which some degree of new interest is infused into a 
subject, which would almost appear to be exhausted by the con- 
stant attention which it had now engrossed for upwards of a 
century. The Mohammedan writers show a far greater readiness 
to admit the miracle, than to receive the doctrine for which it is 
wrought. Mirza Ibrahim, the preceptor of all the Moolas, is 
inclined to argue, that whatever our Lord may have wrought, 
there are no proof to us of his Divine mission, because they may 
have proceeded from magic. Magic cures diseases, and no one 
can say whether a further progress in the art may not enable 
its votaries to raise the dead. The Western deist denies the 
miracle, but if he believed the miracle, would admit the proof of a 
Divine power; the Mohammedan infidel admits the miracle, but 
denies the inference! We know not whether it was the publica- 
tion of these tracts, which specially called the attention of Mr. 
Penrose to the subject, but in 1826 his very valuable Essay on 
Miracles was published, and followed in the same year, by an 
admirable and lively review of it in the British Critic, written by 
the Rev. ©. W. Le Bas, and published separately with some 
additions. Mr. Penrose defines a miracle, “an act above human 
power,” and explains his reasons for excluding from it any refer- 
ence to the source from which it proceeds. He combats some of 
the positions of Farmer, and after showing that acts above 
human power may possibly be in the common course of the opera- 
tion of higher beings, he contends that we cannot establish as a 
primary position, that none but the Supreme God can work a 
miracle, Mr. Penrose considers under what circumstances mira- 
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cles can be adduced as evidence of a Divine commission, and 
having fully shown that Scripture miracles are pre-eminently 
endued with all which is requisite for this object, he proceeds to 
point out how far all other miraculous accounts fall short of them, 
and differ from them. Mr. Penrose also enters very fully into 
the inquiry, how far the consideration of the doctrines taught 
may be permitted to influence our views with regard to the 
miracle. In regard to the acceptance of other miracles beside 
those of Scripture, Mr. Penrose speaks very sensibly. He does 
not venture to draw so sweeping an inference, as to conclude that 
God has never worked any other miracles, but he sets forth very 
plainly the grounds upon which the miracles of Scripture have a 
just claim upon our attention ; and he very properly observes, that 
‘the question is not, whether we can put a general negative on 
all claims of miracles, except those of the Scriptures, or on any 
particular classes of such claims; but whether those claims 
assume a shape or a seriousness which reasonably entitles them to 
regard and attention.”—p. 305. These and some further obser- 
vations of Mr. Penrose on this portion of the subject, are quoted 
in the essay of Mr. Le Bas with entire approbation, and we 
cannot forbear to add, that they seem to us to be fraught with 
important and sensible considerations. We ought, perhaps, 
before concluding this brief sketch of the History of Opinions 
concerning Miracles, to state that in the year 1801, a translation 
was published of Marchetti’s ‘‘ Official Memoirs of the Juridical 
{xamination into the Authenticity of the Miraculous Events, 
which happened at Rome in the years 1796-7, including the 
Decree of Approbation.” (London: Keating and Brown, 1801.) 
This publication probably exercised but little influence on public 
opinion, as its circulation was chiefly confined to the Romanists, 
but it will be necessary in the course of our observations to make 
some allusion to its statements, and it is therefore mentioned 
here. 

As a little episode in this history we might mention, towards 
the close of the last century, the attempt on the part of Dr. Alex- 
ander Geddes (professedly a Roman Catholic clergyman) to 
explain away the miracles of Scripture, and resolve them into mere 
natural events, a mode of proceeding then becoming fashionable 
among the Rationalists of Germany. Although unhappily too 
great an approximation to such a course was displayed in a 
“ History of the Jews,” published some few years ago, to which 
we are unwilling now to call further attention, these attempts 
have hitherto been looked upon with any thing but favour in 
England. The real end to which they must lead has been 80 
clearly seen, that they have rather served to deter English 
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students from too much familiarity with German commentaries 
and introductions to the Scriptures, than to invite imitation. 

Upon a review, then, of the chief publications, expressly relat- 
ing to miracles, which have appeared in England for a period of 
more than 150 years, the following would seem to be the result 
to which we should come. The question has been argued in 
almost all its phases, and a difference of opinion has existed with 
regard to the possibility of miracles proceeding from any thing 
but an interposition of the Supreme God, as well as with regard 
to the share which the nature of the doctrines involved may be 
allowed to take in our investigation of the evidence ; but on these 
points the last publications“ which appear to express the pre- 
vailing opinion in the English Church, are written in a very 
temperate tone, and establish, on the whole, very sound and satis- 
factory conclusions *. 

The course, however, of opinion manifestly received so violent 
a shock in the middle of the eighteenth century, that it was long 
before it could recover a sound and healthy condition. Middleton 
attacked all Post-Apostolic miracles, and Hume attacked al/ 
miracle. The argument of Hume was a sophism, which would 
receive some slight countenance from any exposure of false pre- 
tensions to miracles, because it was founded on the improbability 
of miracles taking place, and the probability of testimony being 
untrue. Unjustifiable as parts of Middleton’s treatise may be, 
it is equally true that much which he attacked was also unjusti- 
fiable, and could be accounted for on no other grounds than those 
of delusion and imposture. This combination of circumstances, 
and the further exposure of credulity and artifice, which was 
found in the Criterion of Douglas, appear in great measure to 
have influenced all subsequent discussions. All our writers were 
anxious to show that Hume’s sophism could not damage the 
evidence for the miracles of Scripture, but they could not deny 
that it was entitled to some credit when applied to many cases of 
Post-Apostolic miracles. There was an absolute necessity to 
distinguish between the two cases, and if the process of exami- 
nation has been unfavourable to the claims of other miracles upon 
our regard and attention, it must be acknowledged that it has 
resulted in a triumphant establishment of those of Scripture. 

We confess that the more we study the subject, the more we 
are inclined to acknowledge that this result is essentially founded 
upon truth ; that the Scripture miracles are placed upon a founda- 
tion which cannot be shaken, whether we believe or disbelieve 


* Those of Mr. Penrose and Mr. Le Bas. ao 
* We may also mention that a few years ago the opinion of Mr. Newman appears 


to have coincided with these views, if we may judge from his article ne 
pedia Metropolitana. 
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other miraculous narratives ; and with regard to these latter, that 
they do not come upon us with claims to regard which can in any 
way be put into competition with those of Scripture. We would 
further add, that we think it only natural and reasonable that a 
difference of opinion should exist with regard to the evidence of 
some particular miracles, that some Protestant divines should 
acknowledge its force and others deny it. We now proceed at 
once to the consideration of the views propounded by Mr. New- 
man. The following is his own statement of the conclusions to 
which his essay tends, but in extracting it we have ventured to 
place some parts of it in italics :— 


“It may be advisable to state in the commencement the conclusions 
to which the remarks which follow will be found to tend; they are such 
as these: that ecclesiastical miracles, that is, miracles posterior to the 
apostolic age, are on the whole very different in object, character, and 
evidence, from those of Scripture on the whole, so that the one series 
or family ought never to be confounded with the other; yet that the 
former are not, therefore, at once to be rejected ; that there was no age 
of miracles, after which miracles ceased ; that there have been at all times 
true miracles and false miracles, true accounts and false accounts ; that 
no authoritative guide is supplied to us for drawing the line between 
the two; that some of the miracles reported were true miracles ; that 
we cannot be certain how many were not true; and that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the decision in particular cases is left to each individual, 
according to his opportunities of judging.” 


From this extract it would appear, that one of the great con- 
clusions to be established by Mr. Newman’s essay, is the dif- 
ference in objects, character, and evidence, between ecclesiastical 
and Scripture miracles, but a very large portion of the essay 
appears to us, on the contrary, most elaborately directed to 
obliterate all traces of this difference. And this attempt is made 
in various ways. The character of Scripture and ecclesiastical 
miracles is asserted here to be different, but in p. 1x. and Ixi., after 
a sort of comparison of the mission of St. Antony, St. Martin, 
and St. Benedict, with that of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, of whom Mr. Newman ealls these ‘“ great confessors or 
reformers,” the antitypes, we have an enumeration of the miracles 
of Elisha, introduced by an observation that ‘“ much might be 
said of the romantic character of the prophetical miracles.” After 
the enumeration has been made, we are quietly told,— 


‘Surely it is not too much to say, that after this inspired precedent 
there is little in ecclesiastical legends to offend as regards the matter ; their 
credibility turning, first, on whether they are to be expected at all; and 
next, whether they are avouched on sufficient evidence.” 


Although, therefore, the author assures us that the difference 
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between Scripture and ecclesiastical miracles in their character, 
js one of the conclusions which this essay is intended to establish, 
we think it would hardly be possible to find language more calcu- 
lated to destroy every such difference, and to place them upon 


a par. 

But let us proceed now to another point, and see how this 
author deals with the difference between the two series in regard 
to their evidence. Among the ecclesiastical miracles in which the 
testimony to the facts is the strongest,—and in some cases it is 
probable unimpeachable,—by far the greater number are cases of 
exorcism and healing; and in the examination of such cases, 
Douglas has admitted the fact but denied the miracle, and endea- 
voured to show that the cures may be accounted for by natural 
causes. Mr. Newman, after quoting many passages of the Gos- 

els, in which our Lord’s miracles of healing are related without 


circumstantial minuteness, proceeds to say : 


“Tt appears, then, that the two special powers which gave a character, 
as to our Lord’s miraculous working, so to that of his Apostles after 
Him, were exorcism and healing; and, moreover, that there were, in 
matter of fact, the two gifts especially promised to the latter above 
other gifts. It appears, also, that if one other gift must be selected 
from the Gospels and Book of Acts as of greater prominence than the 
rest, it will be the gift of visions ; so that cures, exorcisms, and visions 
are, on the whole, the three distinguishing specimens of Divine power, by 
which our Lord authenticated to the world the religion He bestowed upon 
it*, Now it has already been observed; that these are the very three 
especially claimed by the primitive Church; while as to the more 
stupendous miracles of raising the dead, giving sight to the blind, 
cleansing lepers, and the like of these, she makes profession also, but 
very rarely, as if after the manner of Scripture.” (Pr. 1xxxiii. 4.) 


Now in this passage there is a statement which we cannot 
admit fora moment. These three gifts might be the most /re- 
quently exercised, or their exercise most frequently recorded in 
Scripture, but it is impossible to allow that they are the dis- 
tinquishing speciméns of Divine power, by which Christianity was 
authenticated. It would almost seem as if Divine Providence, 
from an anticipation of the difficulties to which such an authenti- 
cation would have been exposed had it stood alone, has mercifully 
vouchsafed other manifestations of supernatural power, which could 
by no possibility be capable of such explanations as we are often 
compelled to give, of instances of miraculous interposition, which 
imply only these gifts. No reasonable explanation can be given 
of the raising of Lazarus, of the cure of the man born blind, 


6 The italics are ours. 
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examined and allowed by the enemies of our Lord, which admits 
the facts and denies the miracle. But it is absolutely trifling with 
the question to place the authentication of Christianity even upon 
these latter miracles alone, how stupendous soever they may be, 
and to leave out the Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord, and 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit, and the unequivocal Gift of Tongues. 

But as we proceed in this part of the essay, we shall 
perceive still stranger attempts to confound the evidence for 
ecclesiastical miracles with that of Serpture. Does Douglas 
argue that the Jews and Gentiles professed to exorcise and 
cast out devils, and add that some may think this circum- 
stance puts these feats of jugglers and impostors on the same 
footing of credibility with the works ascribed to Christians ! 
Mr. Newman subjoins the inquiry, “* Why not with the works 
ascribed to Apostles!” Again, with regard to the cures ascribed 
to the prayers of Christians, to the imposition of their hands, &c., 
in those early times, Bishop Douglas argues that they “ might, 
for ought we know, be really brought about in a natural way, 
and be accounted for in the same way in which we have accounted 
for those ascribed to the Abbé Paris, and those attributed by 
the superstitious Papists to the intercession of the saints ;” on 
which Mr. Newman remarks, ‘‘ Perhaps the acute unbelievers of 
Corinth or Ephesus, by a parallel argument, justified their rejec- 
tion of St. Paul.” And thus each objection of Douglas is, as 
it were, met by applying it to Scripture. Whether this be more 
likely to raise the evidence for ecclesiastical miracles, or to lower 
that for Scripture, we think may safely be left to the judgment of 
every unprejudiced reader. We confess, that to us it is a cir- 
cumstance of no common thankfulness that we are not reduced 
to a dependence on these miracles alone for an answer to the 
acute unbelievers either of Ephesus, of Corinth, or of England 
and France. But there is one assertion of Mr. Newman so 
often repeated, and yet so very far from true, that although we 
have already casually adverted to it, we must still call more 
pointed attention to its utter unsoundness. The author states 
in one page that these gifts, the ambiguity of which is attempted 
to be shown by Douglas, were the distinguishing specimens of 
Divine power, by which our Lord authenticated to the world the 
religion He bestowed upon it.”—p. 83. In another, that they (or 
rather two of them) are the prominent external signs of power In 
the history of our Lord and of his Apostles (p. 85); and lastly, 
in another’, that it was by these two gifts that the Apostles 


* The following passages may also among others be quoted as justifying our 
assertion ; “once more; the books of Daniel and Esther are very different in com- 
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“in matter of fact converted the world.—p. lxxxvii. These repeated 
statements of the same circumstances (and they are not all which 
might be adduced) show the great stress which the author lays 
upon it, but we contend that it is a statement which is grounded 
upon more than one fallacy. In the first place, there is one 

at difference in the circumstances under which these miracles 
were performed. It is one thing to perform them among and 
upon professed believers, another to perform them in the midst 
of enemies and unbelievers. But not to insist on these differ- 
ences, we deny that it was to them alone that the Apostles 
trusted in the conversion of the world; we acknowledge that 
they really were a means of awakening the attention of the world 
to God’s presence among them, and his mission to them, but it 
was only as making way for a most important and stupendous 
revelation of God’s will, testified by miracles of another character, 
a character liable to no suspicion, and capable of no ambiguity. 
And in this estimate, it is left out of the account that these very 
miracles were the predicted signs of the Messiah. There is no 
fallacy, we contend, more evident, than that of assigning the con- 
version of the world to these miracles as the one great means. 
They might be and were, one great means of calling attention to 
God’s message; being stronger, as Mr. Newman intimates, as 
evidence to those who saw them, than to us who read of them. 
They are to us among those miracles of Scripture which ‘are 
received only on the credit of the system of which they form a 
part.”"—p. lv. At all events, the eternal wisdom of God has 
— us to no such trial of our faith as to trust to these 
one. 

Without any desire to press unfairly on the author, we must 
point out the very great difference in the two cases. Those 
miracles in Seripture, the evidence of which rests to us on the 
credit of the others, were a great means, we acknowledge, of 
obtaining attention to God’s great message to mankind, which 
was attested by other miracles of an entirely unambiguous kind, 
furnished with evidence which reaches in undiminished strength 
to the end of time. On the contrary, the strength of the case of 
ecclesiastical miracles lies almost entirely in those of this ambi- 
guous class. This simple statement will, we trust, be sufficient 


d volume, and present a view 
Church, very much resembling 
historical portions of the 


Position and style from the earlier portions of the sacre 
of the miraculous dealings of the Almighty with His 
what we disparage in ecclesiastical legends, or again in the 
Apocrypha, as poetical or dramatic.” —p. 1xii. J 

“If the miracles of Church history cannot be defended by the arguments of Leslie, 
Lyttelton, Paley, or Douglas, how many of the Scripture miracles satisfy their con- 


ditions 2D, XVii. 
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to show that those inquirers who desire to follow the truth, will 
place a broad boundary line between the two, and not allow such 
representations as these to obliterate it. Mr. Newman professes 
to establish such a line, but we have seen how the course of his 
reasoning tends altogether to a different conclusion. And if we 
acknowledge that this difference has been brought forward more 
prominently within the last century, let it be remembered that 
it was a matter of necessity. The Treatise of Middleton was 
in some respects a gratuitous attack on ecclesiastical miracles; but 
the work of Douglas was imperatively called for by the Kssay of 
Hume, and by the use which was made of the alleged miracles at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris. 

We now proceed to another branch of the argument. 

Mr. Newman, in the beginning of Section IV., enters on the 
consideration of the manner in which the argument of Hume has 
been treated by his opponents, and endeavours to show that his 
maxim has influenced them in their rejection of ecclesiastical 
miracles, after they have discarded it as applied to those of Serip- 
ture. Douglas * is the writer whom he selects more particule 
for animadversion, and while he complains of his incredulity in 
regard to all ecclesiastical miracles, attempts to show that it is 
unreasonable. He observes of Protestant writers generally, on 
this point, that 


‘Though they are earnest in their protest against Hume’s summary 
rejection of all miraculous histories whatever, they make admissions, 
which only do not tell against the principal Scripture miracles, and tell 
against all others. They tacitly grant that the antecedent improba- 
bility of miracles is so great, that it can only be overcome by the strong- 
est and most overpowering evidence ; that second best evidence does 
not even tend to prove them ; that they are absolutely incredible up to 
the moment that all doubt is decisively set at rest ....... that 
they may be treated altogether as fictions, till they are clearly proved 
to be truths.’”—p. 67. 


The author then proceeds to observe, ‘‘ It looks like a mere 
truism to say, that a fact is not disproved because it is not 
proved,” &e. A statement in which we fully concur ; and if it 
be applied merely to modify the positive manner in which Douglas 
sometimes concludes the falsehood of the story from the dsuffi- 
ciency of the evidence, we are ready at once to acknowledge 
its justice. But we cannot assign to it the degree of weight 
which it deserves, without coupling it with what its author, no 


® Leslie is among the number of those whom Mr. Newman quotes in this section 
as criteria of matters of fact; but of course his criteria, being antecedent to Hume, 
have nothing to do with the views which Hume sent abroad. 
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doubt, would call another “truism,” which is to this effect ; 
“Although the facts are not disproved because they are not 
d,” yet till they are proved, they do not come forward with 
any claim on our belief. Mr. Newman will indeed assure us that 
they have a claim, as we shall shortly see, because they have, in 
his view, an antecedent probability. But in the estimate here 
given of the opinions of Douglas, we think great injustice is done 
to him. He uses these strong expressions in some parts of his 
work, and some allowance must be made for a person who has 
heen occupied in the consideration of numerous accounts where 
miracles are claimed, which after all may and ought to be ex- 
plained by natural causes. The constant recurrence of such a 
henomenon is apt to lead toa great suspicion that it is so 
neral as to be almost universal, unless some strong grounds for 
exemption shall appear in any particular case. It has been seen 
that such grounds do occur in Scripture miracles ; those which 
might in their nature be liable to this ambiguity, are clearly evi- 
denced to be miracles, because they are found in an inspired 
narrative of circumstances which are plainly and unequivocally 
miraculous. ‘They are part of a dispensation proved, indepen- 
dently of them, to be miraculous, and, therefore, are in a totally 
different condition from those of the same class, which are the 
only vouchers for the occurrence of miracles. One cannot fail to 
see that such investigations as Douglas was obliged to enter 
into, would infuse a suspicion in many cases, where previously 
he might have been willing to acquiesce; but Mr. Newman 
appears to us in the following passage to treat Douglas with 
unfairness :— 
“ Now these passages from Douglas have been drawn out, not with 
a view of criticising him, but in order to direct attention to the fact 
which he illustrates, viz., that our feeling towards the ecclesiastical 
miracles turns much less on the evidence producible for them, than on 
our view concerning their antecedent probability. If we think such 
interpositions of Providence likely, or not unlikely, there is quite 
enough evidence existing to convince us that they really do occur ; if 
we think them as unlikely as they appear to Douglas, Middleton, and 
others, then even evidence, as great as that which is producible for the 
miracles of Scripture, would not be too much, nay, perhaps not enough, 
to conquer an inveterate, deep-rooted, and (as it may be called) ethical 
incredulity.” 


In regard to Douglas, it seems hard that this judgment should 
be passed on him for writing a book, the express object of which 
is to show that the evidence for Scripture miracles infallibly 
proves their reality, and that the evidence for other miracles does 
not; it is hard, we say, to turn round on Douglas, and say that 
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Scripture evidence would not be enough to convince him in an- 
other case, when his whole object is to prove that it is so strong 
that it must be received! But this is not all; it would appear 
from this extract that Douglas is so hard and incredulous, that 
no miraculous interposition since the times of the Apostles can 
possibly find an entrance into his circle of belief. And yet, to- 
wards the conclusion of his treatise, Douglas expressly declares 
the contrary, for, after dividing miracles into two sorts, “ either 
events brought about by God’s immediate invisible interposition, 
or works performed by the agency of men made use of as his 
instruments,” he states that the ‘‘ controversy” (between Middle- 
ton and his opponents) ‘‘ doth not at all relate to miracles of in- 
visible agency.” He thenadds, **‘ Had Dr. Middleton maintained 
that there have been no such interpositions of Providence since 
the times of the Gospel, he could have been refuted by the 
meanest of his antagonists.” Douglas then specifies some 
instances of such interposition, especially the constancy of the 
martyrs, which he attributes to God’s invisible agency, but places 
these personal assistances, and in general, the visions, revelations, 
&ec., of those ages, out of the way, as being but little to his pur- 
pose, ** because, however certain the persons to whom they were 
granted might be of their reality, they are of a nature not 
capable of being supported by testimony, and consequently, pro- 
perly speaking, not miraculous; to us, at the least, it cannot be 
made to appear so.”—pp. 365, 366. He then instances the 
defeat of Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem as 
a signal interposition of Providence, so proved by testimony, ‘that 
he who denies it will scarcely be able to assign a reason for 
admitting the certainty of any distant fact.”—p. 367. Neither 
this, nor the language of Douglas a little further on (p, 386), 
where he says—‘ Thus much with regard to the miraculous 
powers of the three first ages; but if there should be room for 
allowing (and I am far from denying this) that these ought, in 
justice, to be distinguished from the more modern and more sus- 
picious pretensions of Popery, surely this favourable opinion 
cannot be extended, by any one who hath examined the subject, to 
the claims of the fourth and fifth centuries,”"—is consistent with 
a character of obstinate incredulity, such as Mr. Newman would 
seem here to attribute to him. 
But although justice to Bishop Douglas required this elucida- 
tion of his views, we must not evade the great question which 1s 
here opened. Mr. Newman, in the passage just cited, seems to 
intimate that the question of the existence of miracles 1s settled 
rather by our ‘views concerning their antecedent probability, 
than by the evidence producible for them. If we make a practi- 
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cal application of this statement, it seems almost like a truism. 
The man who believes these miracles probable, will, of course, be 
satisfied with evidence of a less cogent character than he who 
deems them improbable. From the very nature of our minds it 
must be so; and in point of fact, in this, and all similar cases, we 
find it to be so. We suppose the evidence which satisfied our 
forefathers of the reality of the mysterious agency of witchcraft, 
would fail to convince the present generation. ‘The stories con- 
cerning the evil eye, which are unquestioned and undoubted 
roofs to a Neapolitan of the reasonableness of that fear which he 
entertains of the /ettatura, would, in all probability, be insufficient 
to bring our countrymen under its influence ; and even ocular de- 
monstration does not bar the Protestant from denying that the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is a miracle. 

All this is true, but it seems to us quite beside the purpose, 
except as a mere passing remark, in a dissertation on miracles. 
The evidence for their occurrence is surely capable of being drawn 
out, objectively, without any reference to subjective prepossessions, 
and we contend that on the strength of that evidence, so drawn 
out, our decision ought to be founded. In estimating this evi- 
dence, we do not deny that their antecedent probability forms an 
argument. If it can be fairly shown, let it have its due weight, 
it is then objective argument. If it can be shown, @ priori, that 
it is probable that miracles should last to the end of time, that is 
a species of evidence in their favour, but it must be shown inde- 
pendently, or we shall be proving their probability by assuming 
their occurrence, and then arguing their occurrence by their ante- 
cedent probability. Thus if we compare the Ecclesiastical miracles 
with the Prophetical, and consider that these two economies 
answer to each other, both in a general semblance and in their 
position in the two covenants’, we are preparing the way, no 
doubt, towards establishing an antecedent probability in their 
favour, but it is by asswming their occurrence. It is obvious that 
it is necessary, therefore, to consider the question of this ante- 
cedent probability with great care. And in treating this part of 
the subject, we think that Mr. Newman has unconsciously, we 
doubt not, in some degree laid himself open to the charge of 
arguing in a circle. Although apparently only answering an 
objection against the Ecclesiastical miracles, as fantastical and 
absurd, he has, in the early part of this essay, contrived to 
work up the argument of analogy into something like a positive 
presumption in favour of their occurrence. In the first place, 


® See Mr. Newman’s Essay, p. 1xii. 
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after alluding to the great variety in the works of nature, espe- 
cially in the animal kingdom, Mr. Newman makes some remarks 
on the surprise with which persons view, after some interval, or 
for the first time, the exhibition of a menagerie. ‘* They have 
been accustomed to identify the wonder-working hand of God 
with the specimens of its exercise which they see around them ;” 
they are accustomed to domestic animals, and although they have 
read of wild beasts, the reality seems too strange for them. And 
much of the same class, he then intimates, may be the variety in the 
works of God as displayed in miracles. The miracles of Scripture 
in this comparison answer to the tame animals, and the ecclesias- 
tical legends to the menagerie, and the variety of nature is made 
“antecedently a reason for expecting a variety in a supernatural 
agency, if it be introduced.”"—p. 1. ‘* There is far greater dif- 
ference,” we are told, ‘* between the appearance of a horse, or an 
eagle, and a monkey, or a lion and a mouse, as they meet our 
eye, than between the most august of the Divine manifestations 
in Scripture, and the meanest and most fanciful of those legends 
which we are accustomed, without further examination, to cast 
aside.”"—p. xlix. We cannot admit the cogency, though we may 
admire the ingenuity of this analogy. It has been very much the 
fashion among those who estimate Mr. Newman most highly, to 
compare him to the great thinker of the last century, Bishop 
Butler, but we apprehend it will not be on account of this analogy. 
It might, perhaps, occur to a maliciously-minded person to pursue 
the analogy a little further. Instead of being brought into a real 
menagerie of living animals, where there can scarcely be any 
deception, let us suppose the stranger introduced into a museum 
of stuffed or dried specimens, and to have an opportunity of 
examining their structure. Suppose upon examining a great 
many of them, he should find that they were made up, that the 
head of one species was accommodated with the tail or the legs of 
another, and such pranks of the imagination played, that Mermaids 
and Centaurs were quite ordinary exhibitions in the cases of this 
museum, we certainly think that his credit in the genuineness 
of the collection generally would be considerably shaken. And 
those who, like Douglas, were obliged to anatomize a great many 
specimens, have perhaps found this result. 

But to proceed with our argument. Mr. Newman then argues 
that “the miracles of Scripture are a greater innovation on the 
economy of nature, than the miracles of the Church upon the 
economy of Scripture” (p. 58): and very properly warns us against 
condemning the miracles of the Church by an @ priori argu- 
ment of propriety, and intimates that they who have done so, have 
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before now condemned the notion of a miracle altogether, as a 
barbarous and unphilosophical notion’. We are quite willing to 
concede to the author what he elsewhere observes, that the 
Scripture miracles have borne the brunt of this presumption, and 
that they have altogether destroyed the edge of the weapon as 
an argument against miracles as miracles; but this admission leaves 
it quite open to us to believe that they are rare, and to think that 
there is an improbability about them which it requires strong 
evidence to overcome. 
But leaving this out of the question, let us see the next stage 
in the presumption which Mr. Newman is here building up, in 
favour of these ecclesiastical miracles. We are next told that 
“the question has hitherto been argued on the admission, that a 
distinct line can be drawn in point of character and circumstances, 
between the miracles of Scripture and of Church history ; but 
this is by no means the case’.”. And Mr. Newman then enu- 
merates some ecclesiastical miracles as awful in their character, 
and as momentous in their effects as those of Scripture; and on 
the other hand, points out some of those in Scripture which 
seem most nearly to approach the character of the legendary 
miracles. The only answer to this is, we think, that man must 
feel his utter inadequacy to assign the objects for which a miracle 
might be wrought by God; or to judge what miracles would be proper 
in each case ; and that he flies to the examination of evidence, as 
the ground of his judgment, with thankfulness to God that He 
has endued him with faculties fitted at least for that purpose. It is 
impossible to help feeling, of course, that some occasions would 
naturally appear to him more likely to call them forth, and some 
miracles more unlikely to occur, but he soon learns that the whole 
question is too great for him, and that he must approach it with 
profound humility and distrust of his own powers. Those mira- 
cles of Scripture which appear “ difficult” to him, he finds in an 
inspired record of God’s dealings with mankind, furnished with 
undoubted evidence of having come from God, and he studies that 
book to learn the ways of God; where he is permitted to under- 
stand, he feels his mind expanded and enlarged ; where he sees but 
dimly and darkly, he is but gently reminded of his feebleness and 
ignorance. Mr. Newman then draws out a sort of comparison 
between the two series of miracles, with a view to show their con- 
nexion and intermixture ; but this we only mention in a cursory way, 


' See above in our allusions to Spinosa, p. 400. im 
* We should be sorry to urge here upon Mr. Newman the necessity of abiding by 


one alternative or the other. If the two series are alike, the argument from the 
variety of nature is out of place. But we should not press this consideration, because 
the nature of each series is mixed, as the author afterwards points out. 
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in order that we may hasten to the last stage in this process of 
accumulation. The author, lastly, intimates that the ecclesiastical 
miracles have an assignable place in God’s dealings. ‘ There 
exists,” he tells us, ‘‘a sort of analogy between the ecclesiastical 
and evangelical histories, and the prophetical and Mosaic. The 
prophetical and ecclesiastical are each in its place a sort of supple- 
ment to the supernatural manifestations with which the respective 
dispensations open, and present a similar internal character,” 
The analogy is further pursued ; for as miraculous powers seemed 
to be revived in the prophets, though miraculous interpositions 
had never wholly ceased’, and as they revived in Elijah and Elisha, 
—so the gift of miracles was restricted in the first centuries, com- 
pared with the exuberant exercise recorded of it in the fourth and 
fifth, when it was revived in special connexion with the ascetics 
and solitaries. This comparison is carried on at a length which 
it would be inconvenient and unnecessary to detail, but it ends 
with a statement which might have warned us of the road on 
which the author was then travelling. He says, that if it be 
urged ‘that the ecclesiastical miracles virtually form a new dis- 
pensation, we need not deny it 7m the sense in which the pro- 
phetical miracles are distinct from the Mosaic, not as repealing 
the law, but as a new exhibition of that supernatural Presence, 
which overshadowed Israel from first to last.” 


** And it may be added,” Mr. Newman proceeds, ‘‘ that as a gradual 
revelation of Gospel truth accompanied the miracles of the prophets, so 
to those who admit the Catholic doctrines as enunciated in the creed, 
and commented on by the fathers, the subsequent expansion and varia- 
tion of supernatural agency in the Church, instead of suggesting diffi- 
culties, will seem but parallel, as they are contemporaneous to the de- 
velopments, additions, and changes in dogmatic statements, which have 
occurred between the Apostolic and the present age, and which are but 
a result and evidence of life.” 


It would be very desirable in analyzing these notions, to be 
distinctly informed of the relative positions of doctrines and 
miracles; to know which of the two is to be accepted as a voucher 
for the other. It has pleased God in giving us a revelation, to 
furnish it with evidence which brings it home to us, and when 
the evidence is admitted the doctrines must be received; and we 
conclude that if any new Gospel was to be preached, it would be 
provided with evidence as unexceptionable. But this is the very 


3 Most assuredly they had never ceased—the miracles of Joshua were of a most 
awfully solemn character. The book of Judges has its miracles, and so have the 
books of Samuel. But perhaps Mr. Newman would consider Joshua in the position 
answering to that of the Apostles, 
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point in dispute. ‘The evidence is so unsatisfactory, at best, for 
the miracles of a later age than the Apostles, or at all events 
after the first three centuries, that our doubts of their occurrence 
are increased in a manifold ratio, when we find them to be the 
vouchers for a new body of doctrine. We are quite willing to 
admire the vividness and power with which Sv: Meneaah seizes 
upon every circumstance, which can present the dealings of God 
to us in a beautiful and symmetrical form; it seems to be, as it 
were, a part of his religious nature: but in this instance we 
think that he has allowed his love of analogy to lead him to an 
entirely improper use of its teaching. We feel the beauty of 
Butler's Analogy too warmly, not to be extremely jealous of 
any thing which may seem to lessen the value of the chief argu- 
ment on which it rests. And few things can be more prejudicial 
to its persuasiveness, than to see something like an imitation of 
it which leads to unsound conclusions. _It would, in the present 
instance, have been available, we willingly admit, to answer pre- 
sumptions against these miracles, if cogent evidence is offered 
to prove their occurrence; but the mere circumstance that an 
ingenious and religiously-disposed mind can think out an analogy 
for them, and assign a place in God’s dispensation to them, is 
hardly to be used as a presumption in their favour, and stand in 
the place of evidence. We do not mean that their antecedent 
probability is placed upon this basis alone; but still we think 
that in this respect the argument is unfairly used. 

Another ground on which the antecedent probability is argued, 
are the declarations of our Lord in the Gospel of St. Mark, where 
He enumerates the “signs” which “ shall follow them that 
believe."—St. Mark xvi. 17—19. This is, no doubt, a grave 
and important consideration, and we ought to be very careful in 
our interpretation of such a passage; but at the same time it 1s 
obvious, that it leaves the question entirely open, as to the time 
to which the performance of this promise must extend. The 
fulfilment of the prophecy is recorded in the last verse of the 
same chapter, which declares that they “ went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word with signs following.” We are not here arguing for its 
restriction to this one fulfilment; but we contend that this 
declaration of the Evangelist, and the fuller exposition of these 
signs, as wrought by the Apostles and recorded in the Acts, 
altogether satisfy the conditions of the promise. We have heard 
it sometimes remarked, that the gift of miracles was bestowed 
on the Church, and its withdrawal is no where intimated ; and 
while we admit the assertion, we must limit its cogency. It is 
valid, as far as it goes, only against peremptory conclusions, that 
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no other miracles have been, or ever will be, performed in the 
Church. But the number of those, at least among well-informed 
or thinking men, who would attempt or wish to establish such a 
conclusion must be so few, as to be utterly insignificant, so that 
we cannot think this maxim of quite as much importance as 
those who quote it appear to deem it. 

There is another maxim, for which we do not wish to make 
Mr. Newman responsible, but which it was our destiny to hear in 
several quarters, as soon as the discussion of these questions was 
set on foot by him, and practically illustrated by the Lives of the 

Saints. It is, that unbelief is a very bad condition for the mind 
of man, and that belief is so much better for him than unbelief, 
that we ought rather to accept these stories with tenderness and 
faith, than critically and sceptically to doubt them. With much 
respect for the tender feeling which dictated this maxim, we must 
consider it altogether lacking in wisdom. If we are asked 
whether it was a better and a happier state of mind for a heathen 
to attribute his recovery from disease to Ksculapius, and make 
his offering in gratitude for the cure, than to scoff at sucha belief, 
we should acknowledge that there this maxim might have some 
weight. He had no “auide to truth, and if he gave up that faint 
hope : and that feebly supported belief, he had nothing to fall back 
upon, he had nothing with which ™ could satisfy the desire of 
the human heart after some relations with a Power above, which 
nothing can altogether obliterate. But a Christian has a guide 
to truth, which commands him to try the spirits, whether they be 
of God, and he must be careful lest this easiness of belief should 
lead him to views utterly at variance with the doctrines of that 
infallible guide. But, surely, we are chargeable with no evil 
spirit of unbelief, if we acknowledge the mercies of God, and 
recognize his he: oe hand, although we discard the intercession 
of a saint, or doubt the virtue of a Telic. These two maxims we 
should have thought scarcely worthy of animadversion, if we did 
not happen to know how widely they have spread, and how dispro- 
portionate the influence is which they have exercised, to their 
real validity. 

The last observation which we shall now make on the argu- 
mentative portion of this essay, is on the reflections with which 
it concludes‘. After remarking that the fathers’ wrote for 
contemporaries not for us, and that they did not foresee that 


‘ That is Section IV; in which the general argument is ‘closed. Section V. 1s 
devoted, after a few pre liminary observations, to an examination of the evidence for 


particular alleged miracles. 
° In using language in regard to miracles which indicated their frequent occur- 


rence ; as notorious facts, &c. 
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evidence would become a science, doubt be thought a merit, and 
disbelief a privilege, and the author further observes, that, 


‘They did not feel that man was so self-sufficient, and so happy in 
his prospects for the future, that he might reasonably sit at home, closing 
his ears to all reports of Divine interposition, till they were actually 
brought before his eyes, and faith was superseded by sense; they did 
not so disparage the Spouse of Christ, as to imagine that she should be 
accounted, by professing Christians, a school of error, and a workshop of 
fraud and imposture.’’—pp. cili. civ. 


The chief conclusion which one seems to gather from the former 
art of this sentence, 1s an acknowledgment that the evidence of 
the Gospel and the truths of Scripture are insufficient for the 
comfort and happiness of man, unless they are supported by the 
testimony of these interpositions; a conclusion against which we 
must protest, until we are assured on evidence, as strong as that 
for Scripture, that the Almighty has thought it necessary to 
vouchsafe this supplement to his word. The latter part would 
carry more weight, if unfortunately history did not intervene to 
show that the Romish Church, at all events, has given too much 
countenance to such an accusation. Until we are prepared to 
admit such claims as the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, 
annually exhibited to the Neapolitan world, to the title of mira- 
cles, or the miraculous movements of the images of Italy, 
attested at the beginning of this century by cardinals, and every 
grade of laity and clergy, and sanctioned by the pope, we are 
unhappily reduced to the necessity of strict examination and con- 
sequent rejection. We have, however, a consolation in remem- 
bering, that our incredulity here must date from very early times, 
and may be supported by the best authority. The rule which St. 
Augustine applied to the miracles of the Donatists, expresses with 
greater brevity than we have elsewhere seen, the explanation 
which after all must be given, unless we renounce all claim to any 
use of our reason in the matter. 


‘“Nemo ergo vobis fabulas vendat. Et Pontius fecit miraculum, et 
Donatus oravit, et respondet ei Deus de coelo. Primo, aut fallunt aut 


Salluntur.”"—Aug. Expos. in Evang. Joann. Tract. xiii, de Cap. iii. 


This is St. Augustine’s first rule; his second is, that no 
miracle is to be listened to, if claimed by those who break the 
unity of the Church. But, unhappily, the first rule is but too 
applicable to the claim of miracles put forth by the Church of 
Rome, and if it be very widely applied, the responsibility must 
rest with those who made its application necessary by their frauds 
and delusions. 
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We do not profess to have considered all which is brought 
forward in this essay, but those which we have selected are salient 
points of the argument. We have endeavoured to place before 
the reader some of the reflections which have suggested them- 
selves to us, from the time we first read the work, and which we 
think calculated to diminish the evil likely to be caused by these 
speculations. ‘That Mr. Newman was actuated only by a desire 
to preserve that which he believed to be true and holy from an 
unrighteous judgment, we are quite willing to concede ; but that 
concession cannot blind us to the mischievous consequence of 
such a treatise. We believe that, instead of raising the evidence 
for ecclesiastical miracles, its chief effect must be, if admitted, to 
lower that for Scripture. That this, again, is an effect which its 
author, gifted as he is with so many qualities calculated to com- 
mand esteem, would deprecate, we have no doubt. But we have 
endeavoured to judge calmly and truly concerning this essay, and 
we can come to no other conclusion. 

The remainder of the preliminary matter to Fleury is occupied 
with an examination of the evidence of some particular miracles, 
alleged to have occurred before the end of the fourth century, 
Nine instances are selected, which are as follows :— 

1. The Thundering Legion. 

2. The change of water into oil by St. Narcissus of Jerusalem. 

3. The miracle wrought on the course of the river Lycus by St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

4. Constantine’s Luminous Cross. 

5. The discovery of the Holy Cross. 

6. The death of Arius. 

7. The fiery eruption on Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Jewish 
Temple. 

8. The recovery of the blind man by the relics of St. Gervasius and 


St. Protasius at Milan. 
9. The Miracle upon the African Confessors in the Arian persecu- 


tion, mutilated by Hunneric. 


Of these, the first and the last (and perhaps the death of 
Arius) are of that class in which, although the fact is indis- 
putable, its miraculous nature is questionable, we mean the 
Thundering Legion and the Confessors, who spoke clearly after 
the excision of their tongues. The cases of Narcissus and of 
Gregory repose upon testimony which is rather late ; the miracle 
of Narcissus is reported by Eusebius on tradition. Narcissus 
having died early in the third century, (about a.p. 212,) and 
Kusebius having been born a.p. 264; and the miracle of 5t. 
Gregory depends on the testimony of St. Gregory of Nyssa, who 
was not born till more than sixty years after his death, and 
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although he received information from Macrina, his grandmother, 
who had been brought up at Neoczesarea by the disciples of St. 
Gregory, yet this testimony can hardly be considered very satis- 
factory. The testimony to the Luminous Cross of Constantine is 
certainly contemporary evidence, but it is surrounded with so 
many grave difficulties, that we cannot see how it can be placed in 
comparison with the evidences for Scripture miracles. Our space 
will not admit of our entering into the question of the discourses 
of the Holy Cross. It has been discussed at great length by 
Mr. Newman and Dr. Robinson ; the latter of whom has written 
a great deal to prove that Helena, as other writers had main- 
tained before, fixed upon a wrong site for the holy sepulchre. ‘To 
those who desire to form a judgment on the subject, we must 
recommend Dr. Robinson’s ** Biblical Researches,” Mr. Newman’s 
discussion in this treatise, and Dr. Robinson’s reply in the first 
number of the “Bibliotheca Sacra.” We must decline giving any 
opinion till after a more rigorous examination of both sides of the 
argument. But with regard to the miracles said to be wrought 
on the discovery of the cross, they rest on very feeble testimony, 
even as stated by Mr. Newman. There remains, however, one 
miracle which seems to us one of the best authenticated of all 
antiquity, and yet even that is liable to no small amount of sus- 
picion. We mean the recovery of the blind man at Milan. 
There is no doubt that St. Ambrose, Paulinus, and St. Augus- 
tine believed that a butcher, named Severus, who had for some 
time been blind, received his sight on touching the relics of St. 
Gervasius and St. Protasius, that St. Augustine was at Milan at 
the time, and that this miracle is reported by them’. There is, 
however, when we compare this miracle with those of the Gospel, 
that wide difference in the strength of the testimony, that even 
this is left at an immeasurable distance from them in point of 
evidence. The ready credence which such miracles then received 
from St. Augustine, who gave to it what Paley justly calls an 

otiose assent, rather precludes any belief that he should have insti- 

tuted any strict inquiry as to the previous circumstances of the 

man’s illness. Nor does it appear that St. Ambrose thought 

this requisite. If we compare the case of the blind man in 

the Gospel restored to sight, we find that he was blind from 

birth, that the case was inquired into by a judicial committee, as 

it were, composed of our Lord’s enemies ; and lastly, as another 

point of difference of great moment, though the court was opposed 





® We have carefully examined the three passages in which St. Augustine speaks 
of this occurrence. 
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to St. Ambrose, yet the great mass of the populace was in his 
favour; he was at the head, therefore, of a large and powerful 

rty, which ultimately prevailed. We have always considered 
this miracle to be, perhaps, the one which has, upon the whole, 
the strongest claim to attention of any which we find recorded in 
the first four centuries; but, on examination, we cannot fail to 
see how far the evidence in its favour falls short of that with 
which it has pleased God, in his mercy, to substantiate the great 
miracles of revelation. 

In regard to Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple at J erusalem, 
we have before cited the admission of Bishop Douglas that he 
considers it a Divine interposition, and in this opinion the greater 
number of modern writers, we believe, coincide. It is obviously 
impossible in the limited space of one article to examine minutely 
ach of these miracles. Our object has been briefly to point out 
the difference which really exists between them and the Scripture 
miracles; a task which, however humble, cannot be considered 
useless, so long as any attempt can be made to place them on any 
thing like the same footing. 

The principal points brought forward in the discussion by Mr. 
Newman having now been touched upon, we shall briefly illustrate 
the rapid development which this doctrine of the trustworthiness 
of the Ecclesiastical miracles received in the Lives of the Saints, 
published very shortly after the appearance of this dissertation. 
Mr. Newman intimates in one part of his Kssay, that the same 
principles on which he defends primitive miracles will defend the 
medieval, and accordingly, these biographies are constructed on 
the broad ground of admitting the legendary stories of miracles 
to a considerable degree of credit. It 1s carried in some cases to 
such a morbid extent, that it is thought necessary gravely to 
apologize for venturing to look upon the story of St. Helier 
varrying his own head in his hands as a fable. The legendary 
belief in certain miracles is accepted as a voucher that other 
miracles, if not those actually narrated, were really wrought ; so 
that at last we are led to imagine that in history and biography 
we are not to examine evidence, but, as we are writing or reading 
for edification, we may take that which appears the most edifying 
as a subject of meditation. It was happily suggested in a con- 
temporary periodical, that if one desired to give a person unac- 
quainted with German Rationalism and the extravagancies of 
Strauss, a notion of what they supposed to be the explanation of 
the wonders of Revelation, by assuming that they are mythical 
narratives, the transition from myth to history could hardly be 
better illustrated than by these volumes. It is here an openly 
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avowed principle, and defended on the ground that by these means 
only can we obtain an adequate and faithful representation of 
these holy men of old. 
We have no wish to use any harsh or uncharitable language 
towards men, whose religious sensibilities have been strong] 
awakened, although one cannot but condemn the direction which 
they have taken ; but at the same time we see no term which can 
properly be applied to such compositions, except that of religious 
romances. It is a very grave question, whether it is at all proper 
thus to tamper with truth in matters of so great importance ; 
whether the habit of representing things thus fictitiously be not 
apt to engender a disregard of truth ; but we can use no terms too 
strong for the reprobation we feel for such representations, when 
their authors would impose them upon us for history. Their 
intentions may be good, but the means they use are deplorably 
wrong and mischievous. The natural effect of such compositions 
must be to lower the love for truth as truth, both in the author 
and his readers, and to unfit the mind for discrimination between 
truth and falsehood, and thus to introduce confusion and doubt 
into those very regions from which they would wish to banish 
scepticism. This is one of those consequences, somewhat in the 
way of judgments, which a disregard of truth seems usually to 
bring. It will not allow its majesty to be insulted with impunity. 
And with the authors of these Lives it would seem almost that 
while they are writing these romances, and even while they are 
conscious of the mythical dress with which they invest their nar- 
rative, they impose upon themselves, and actually believe that 
they are writing very profound and true histories. The intro- 
duction to the life of St. German remarkably illustrates this 
effect. 


“ Care has been taken in the annexed work, to avoid as far as pos- 
sible all dogmatism upon disputed points of doctrine and discipline. 
The austerities of saints and the miracles they performed, are, in some 
measure, an exception; both because the numbers of those who have 
ungenial feelings with regard to them are gradually diminishing, and 
because they form, as it were, the very substance of ancient hierology. 
At the same time, many things which are out of date in this country, 
have been produced just as they were found in original documents, for 
the sake of historical veracity. Facts have been often related as facts, 
without any intention of proposing them as examples. For which 
reason little has been said about the development of any principle 
into its consequences, or the different stages of the process, as neces- 
sarily involving an opinion and a decision upon the thing developed, 
or the reality of the development. Those miracles which have been 


given without any stress upon the authorily or evidence, are here con- 
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sidered true and credible as far as testimony can make any thing credible. 
Still on the circumstances and accidents chiefly has the weight been 
laid, inasmuch as probable evidence varies in its influence in proportion 
to the shades of human disposition and prejudice. Where no authority 
is given, that of Constantius, the contemporary of St. German, must be 
supposed ; elsewhere the author, or the sources of the information, are 
distinctly marked. Hericus, the commentator of Constantius, after his 
original, stands out among the recorders of these miracles.” 


In the passage which we have placed in italics, the assertion 
with which it closes is not a little astounding. We confess 
there is an obscurity about the condition expressed in these 
words, ‘ which have been given without any stress upon the 
authority or evidence,” which we cannot profess to clear up. 
But there is no ambiguity about the declaration, that some of 
these miracles are considered true and credible, as far as tes- 
timony can make any thing credible. These words are very 
strong, and if spoken deliberately, we must consider them cal- 
culated most awfully to pervert the truth, and to undermine all 
faith in historical evidence and testimony. If such miracles as 
are recorded in this volume are “true and credible,” as far as 
testimony can make any thing credible, they are placed in this 
respect on a footing of certainty equal to that on which the Holy 
Scriptures stand. The doctrine professedly maintained’ in the 
Kssay on Miracles was, that Ecclesiastical and Scriptural mira- 
cles differed in their evidence and character; but the doctrine 
was not afloat two years before it received a development, by 
which we find that the evidence for these miracles is as good as 
testimony can make it. And as we proceed, we shall find that the 
difference which was once allowed in character, has ceased to be 
acknowledged. In p. 83, the author speaking of this difference, 
says— 

‘* Allowing the truth of the remark, still it seems more applicable to 
the four first centuries of the Church than to the fifth; and again, to 
public miracles, which affect the Church in general, than to those which 
rather regard individuals. The miracles of German,” he continues, “ as 
will be observed, bear in many cases a strong resemblance to those of our 
Lord and his Apostles. They are not less striking in the power they 
evince, the effects they produce, or the publicity with which they were 
performed.” 

The first miracle which immediately follows on this deliberate 
comparison with the miracles of Seripture, is an account of a 
man with an evil spirit, who had absconded with a bag of money, 


7 We have attempted to show that although this is set forth as one of the con- 
clusions to which the essay tends, the arguments go very much in the contrary 
direction, 
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and who was brought before German, who was unable to make 
him confess his crime. When, however, German proceeded to 
church to celebrate mass, and had, after the Salutation to the 
Congregation, fallen prostrate, while he was praying, ‘ the 
prisoner of Satan, who had been brought to the church, was seen 
to be raised in the air above the people, and enveloped in a 
blaze of fire. His cries filled the place, and spread consternation 
among all. Suddenly with a loud voice he called out the name 
of German, and made public confession of his theft.” The two 
next narratives are exorcisms of a similar character’; the third 
is an account of a spectre which appeared to the reader of Ger- 
man in a deserted ruin, while German was asleep. The spectre 
declared that he and a comrade who had been guilty of great 
erimes were unburied, and deprived of the rest which belonged to 
other departed spirits. St. German discovers the corpses, buries 
them, and makes intercession to obtain rest for the departed, 
and peace for the living; from which time the deserted ruin was 
no longer disturbed, and became a flourishing and prosperous 
abode. ‘The last miracle recorded in this chapter (which. is, 
however, only a prelude to the greater miracles of a subsequent 
date) was wrought upon a cock, who would not crow and awake 
his master, as he was bound in all duty to do; and German 
having blessed some wheat and given it to the refractory fowl, 
unloosed his tongue. This deed, the author tells us, was ors 
to remain impressed on the minds of the poor, though the rich 
might have forgotten it; and after reminding us that cireum- 
stances which may appear trivial to some are important to 
others, he ends the chapter with this reflection :— 


‘Thus could our Lord adapt his wonderful signs to the wants of men, 
at one time turning water into wine, at another multiplying the loaves, 
at another taking a fish for the piece of money it contained.” 


§ The general remarks which we have made in a former part of this article on 
exorcisms require a slight addition. We protest, with all the carnestness which 
such questions demand, altogether against the rationalistic method of explanation, 
adopted by Farmer, and looked upon, we think, too favourably by Douglas, by which 
all cases of possession, as recorded in Scripture, are resolved into mere physical and 
mental diseases. But while we make this earnest protest, we must remark, that we 
are not prepared to take the converse, and resolve insanity in our own days into 
demoniacal possession. There are some very interesting remarks on this subject in 
Mr. T'rench’s Notes on the Miracles, p. 150—178; in his consideration of the case 
of the demoniacs among the Gadarenes. He gives many interesting references to 
Heinroth and other foreign psychologists. But the whole question is one of peculiar 
difficulty and delicacy, and requires most careful thought. Mr. Trench is always 
instructive, from his learning and his brilliant thoughts, even when one cannot wholly 
go along with him, 
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There are, we are compelled to believe, persons who think this 
mode of writing proper and edifying ; but we should deem it almost 
an insult to the understanding of our readers, if we thought it 
necessary to point out at any length the lamentable evils which to 
our apprehension it exhibits. This desire to give undue honour 
to the saints brings that which ought to be dearer and more 
reverenced than the saints into dishonour! We do not see at 
least what effect can possibly result from such a course, except to 
expose Scripture to the danger of that irreverence and contempt 
from which these authors seem so anxious to shield the medizyval 
saints. It is not, of course, worth while to occupy more space in 
collecting details of these legendary stories from the different 
parts already published of this extraordinary series. We have 
not selected the most offensive, but those to which we have 
called attention, are sufficient to exhibit the nature of this very 
rapid development of the principles contained in the essay pre- 
fixed to the translation of Fleury, and, we should think, to show 
the extreme danger and extravagance of such a course to all men 
of sound mind, who have not resigned themselves to the teaching 
of such unsafe guides. 

But the principle of the lssay is calculated, and its author seems 
aware of the fact, to defend, not only medieval miracles, but the 
miracles of the present day: one of the conclusions to which it 
tends is, that there was no age after which miracles ceased. The 
arguinents appear to us quite as strong in favour of the miraculous 
images of Italy as of primitive and medieval miracles. We know 
that the answer to this will be, that the presumption in their 
favour is equal, but that Mr. Newman acknowledges that in all 
times there have been true miracles and false miracles, and that 
each case must be examined, and a judgment formed by each 
individual according to his means of knowledge. But then, again, 
the positive interdict which is laid upon us against considering 
the Church a workshop of fraud, &e., appears, on the other hand, 
to preclude our exercising our judgment on any case supported by 
the Church of Rome. If this be so, it is well that we should be 
aware of what that Church has elsewhere dared to countenance, 
and what we might expect even in our own country and in our 
own times. It is very difficult to procure a copy of Marchettis 
“ Official Memoirs,” to which we have before made allusion, but 
those who would wish to know the nature of its contents will find 
in Bishop Philpotts’ Supplemental Letter to Charles Butler ample 
extracts,—at least sufficient to give us warnings of a very por- 
tentous ‘kind. The work was found rather unsuitable to the 
atmosphere of England, however calculated it might be for the 
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neighbourhood of the Vatican, and it has, we believe, been dili- 
gently bought up by Romanists’. 

It seems the most wonderful part of this history, that persons 
of almost every grade of dignity, lay and ecclesiastical, should have 
deposed to seeing these images move their eyes, and to the other 
various wonders which are said to have taken place; but it only 
serves to render us cautious of mere testimony, when that testi- 
mony is derived from persons predisposed to expect and believe 
these things, and with whom a sort of party rivalry may be said 
to exist. One is obliged to introduce these considerations, when 
one observes the effect which the report of such miraculous deal- 
ings appears to have upon the offerings to the church in which 
such images are found. There is a sort of pride, too, in not 
being outdone by the miracles of a neighbouring Madonna ;_ but 
if this judgment appears harsh and uncharitable, we must again 
repeat that they are the authors of all the irreverence which may 
oceur, who attempt to support the credit of their Church by such 
preposterous delusions and such lying devices. If they merely 
exposed themselves to the contempt of all enlightened Christians 
it would be a matter of comparatively small moment, but these 
delusions spread distrust in all evidence among those who are 
rather better informed among their countrymen, and give an edge 
to the weapon of the infidel, which it could derive from no other 
source. But disreputable as these dealings were, it is more dis- 
creditable to the Church of Rome that it should have given public 
sanction to such barefaced impostures and delusions, by the coun- 
tenance which the Pope himself bestowed upon them. 

The Pope instituted a pious fraternity to honour the miraculous 


image of Ancona, under the name of the Sons and Daughters of 


Mary’. 

On the 13th of May, 1814, Pius VII. in person crowned the 
miraculous image, and fixed the annual feast of the image for 
the second Sunday in May, and attached to it the power of 


” We remember hearing a late eminent poet and philosopher describe a conversa~ 
tion which he held with an Italian of education and rank, who attested some 
miraculous fact of a most extravagant nature. Mr. remonstrated with him, and 
asked him how he could possibly pretend to have seen such an occurrence. His 
reply was, if you had been present, and had been in the midst of a crowd of some 
thousands of persons, every one of whom would be ready to tear you In pieces if 
you denied it, your sight would have been very much quickened, — oe 

! The account of this image will be found in the “ Piéces Justificatives,” of the 
second volume of De Potter’s Life of Scipio de Ricci, extracted from an account of 
it published by the Abbe Vincent Albertini, in 1820. See Bishop Philpotts’ supple- 
mental Letter to C. Butler, from which we quote this instance. The “ Official Me- 
moirs” we have formerly seen, but it is very rare, and we are obliged to refer to the 
same work for all that relates to the miracles it records. 

VOL. V.-NO, X.—JUNE, 1846. 
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gaining a plenary indulgence; other indulgences had _ been 
granted by Pius VI. 

Pius VI. instituted the judicial proceedings recorded in the 
‘Official Memoirs,” and sanctioned them in various ways, but 
particularly by the grant of ax annual mass with an office, for all 
the clergy of Rome on the 9th of July. 

These miracles were not confined to opening and shutting the 
eyes, sometimes a shower of tears was shed by the images, some- 
times a preternatural perspiration bedewed them, &c.; and these 
monstrous delusions were cherished and _ sanctioned by the 
authorities of the Church of Rome, and by the Pope himself’. 

The Lives of the Saints, published in Italy, are often full of 
the most preposterous miracles, calculated to exalt the patron saint 
above his compeers, but at present in England we are comparatively 
free from such impostures. Still in Ireland, the “ Life of St. 
Patrick,” by Jocelin of Karnes, who lived in the twelfth century, 
has been thought sufficiently edifying to be translated for popular 
reading, not forty years ago: it was translated by Edmund L. 
Swift, Msq., and published at Dublin in 1809. Those who know 
the original, will wonder that this should have been ventured 
upon, so extravagantly ridiculous are the miracles it records, and 
so utterly mythical is the whole narrative. The original is, of 
course, curious for those who desire to investigate the habits of 
thinking of the century in which it was composed, but if 
intended for religious edification, it seems calculated only for 
persons sunk in the most grovelling superstition and ignorance. 
Scarcely a page occurs without a miracle, in comparison of which 
the miracles of Scripture are almost insignificant ; mountains 
are swallowed up in the earth and raised again; lakes removed ; 
cheeses converted into stones; numbers are raised from the 
dead ; a veil is sent from heaven ; boys torn in pieces are restored 
to life; fourteen thousand men refreshed with the meat of five 
animals, &e. &e. These are only a few that strike one in 
merely turning over the leaves and reading the titles of the 
chapters, but there is one which has always seemed to us of a 
most peculiar character. A thief, who had stolen and devoured 
a tame goat belonging to St. Patrick, denied the theft, on which 
the goat from the stomach of the man bleated loudly forth and 


* In justice to Pius VII., we must add that he disclaimed some miracles attributed 
to him. He told a lady of our acquaintance that she would see engravings repre- 
senting a miraculous occurrence, in which he was lifted up during the mass preter- 
naturally. He denied the fact altogether, and disapproved of the publication. Some 
of the tears of the images were tears of blood, but the trick by which they were pro 
duced was discovered. 
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proclaimed the merit of St. Patrick; and all the posterity of the 
thief were afflicted with the beard of a goat! 

There may be persons, as we have before intimated, who 
think that these legends are edifying as religious reading, and 
consider it profane and irreverent to discard them at once; but 
we can see nothing but a perversion of the light of the religious 
conscience within us, which can ever induce us to look upon 
such legends as any thing but monstrous, fabulous, and utterly 
abominable. 

But it will be said the authorship belongs to the twelfth 
century, and this is true; but the translation belongs to our own 
century; and although the translator does not require us to 
assent to the miracles, yet he considers the book as conducive to 
piety and virtue. He will not allow the author to be accused of 
falsehood or imposture, that the narratives were probably founded 
on truth; and although ‘ Pyrrhonism may deride the leendaty 
page of old Jocelin,” he warns us, before we “ gratulate our own 
superior wisdom, to consider whether implicit belief be not at 
least as safe as absolute scepticism.” The bearing of this sort of 
argument upon the question, will easily be seen when compared 
with the representations we have given above of the still more 
modern notions on ecclesiastical miracles. 

But leaving these Italian wonders and Irish translations, we 
are not without indications even nearer home and nearer to the 
present day, of that which the Romish Church will venture to 
attempt. ‘The last book* in the list of publications at the head 
of this article, records an attempt in Leicestershire about ten 
years ago to support the claims of the Church of Rome, by an 
appeal to a miraculous cure by Mr. Woolfrey, who calls himself 
parish priest of Grace-Dieu * and Whitwick. We here give an 
account of the miracle in the words of the Rev. Francis Mere- 
wether, the incumbent of Whitwick, who deserves our praise for 
the active part he took in exposing these proceedings. The sub- 
stantial truth of this account cannot be impeached, although Mr. 
W oolfrey has attempted to deny three minute points in the state- 
ment. But the imputed mis-statements are fully defended in the 
pamphlet entitled, ** Special Pleadings,” &e. 

“On Sunday, the 6th of December last, a woman of the name of 
Fullard, living at Whitwick, went to the Romish chapel at Mr. 
Ambrose Phillipps’s of Grace-Dieu ; having been for a long time pre- 
vious afflicted, at intervals, with fits, partaking of the nature of epl- 
lepsy. One of them came on while she was at Grace-Dieu on the 
above day, about a quarter of an hour before the service was ended, A 


3 Special Pleadings, &c. =: 
*G ieu i i f Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq. 
Grace-Dieu is the residence of Ambrose Mts pps, 
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number having been collected round her near the door of the entrance 
hall, where she was carried for air, a woman desired the people to move 
away : for that she was better, and wanted nothing but air. Restora- 
tives were used, and her feet plunged in hot water: after which a medal 
that had been blessed by the Archbishop of Paris was applied by the priest 
to the woman’s left breast. She almost immediately recovered from the 
fit, and being taken into the kitchen, and asked to feel in her breast if 
she had any thing there, she found the medal: and a string was then 
attached to it, by which it was suspended round her neck, with an 
injunction that she should wear it. ‘The woman is in possession of the 
medal, and shows it. She thinks herself cured by it, and believes she 
shall have no more fits as long as she wears it, and trusts in God: she 
considers she should be lost without it; and would give it to no one 
but him who gave it her, the priest °.” 


Mr. Woolfrey, who states that these medals “have wrought 
innumerable miracles in France, in England, and in other coun- 
tries ” (p. 5), makes reference to the brazen serpent of Moses, and 
to the a which our Lord moistened with his spittle, and applied 
to the eyes of the blind man, in an extremely coarse and offensive 
style; and then triumphantly asks whether God, who could, and 
did, confer on a bit of mup the miraculous efficacy of giving 
sight to a man born blind, cannot also give to a bit of Brass, 
called a MEDAL, “ the life miraculous power?” &c. 

It is difficult to imagine to whom such language and such 
arguments can be addressed, but one is happy to learn that the 
effect has been by no means favourable or encouraging to such 
attempts. It is desirable, though it can hardly be necessary, to 
point out the very slender grounds for attributing any thing 
miraculous to the medal in question, which even the advocates of 
the miracle bring forward. The woman had been under the fit 
for some time, she had been for some time under the influence of 
restoratives, and she was, as far as one can judge, very likely to 
begin to recover before the medal was applied*®. Add to this, 


° Mr. Woolfrey, in an address to the inhabitants of Whitchurch, says, “ that there 
are in Mr. Merewether’s address, at least three facts stated that are perfectly untrue, 
viz., saying that the medal was placed on the “left” or right “ breast ;” and saying 
that the “ woman considers that she should be lost without this medal ;” and likewise 
by saying that a certain woman on the spot “desired the people to move away, for 
that she was better and wanted nothing but air.’ Mr. Woolfrey says himself, “I 
placed it (the medal) on the poor woman’s bosom,” p. 5. In the last instance Mr. 
Woolfrey misquotes Mr. M.’s words. He says a woman, not a certain woman. His 
authority for the assertion was the woman who held Anne Fullard’s head at the time; 
his authority for the second assertion was Anne Fullard herself who used these very 
words to himself. . 

° Mr. Woolfrey, however, says, ‘‘ that she was uninfluenced by the restoratives, 
the contortions and blackness in the face continued till they applied the medal, when 
they instantly left her. In less than a minute she could speak ; and in less than five 
minutes she was up, and walked to the kitchen perfectly cured.”—Mr. Woolfrey's 
Address, p. 5. 
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the nature of the sermon, on miraculous agency, which she had 


just heard, and put to the account the strong effect which the 


mind exerts upon the body in many cases of this kind, and we 
shall not find that this occurrence has any thing about it which 
can excite any astonishment, except the very great audacity of 
the parties who presume to set it forth to the world as a miracle. 
And this, we say, allowing the whole account to be true without 
any deductions; but if the statements in the pamphlet, entitled 
Special Pleadings, may be relied on, which we may presume from 
the respectability of the author ’, and from the circumstance that 
they have been before the world ten years, and as far as we can 
learn by inquiry from persons in the neighbourhood, entirely 
uncontradicted ; if, we say, these statements are facts, they are 
very significant, and heavy deductions must be made even from 
the value of the cure. It is stated that the woman was sent home, 
on account of weakness, in Mr. A. L. Phillipps’s carriage, and 
that a medical man was sent to her the next day, the explanation 
of which is supposed to be, that this weakness continued, and it is 
also stated that these fits have since returned. 

With these observations we leave the case of Anne Fullard, and 
if we appear to fall under the same censure with which Mr. 
Newman has visited Bishop Douglas for his Criterion, we must 
submit to the imputation. But we must remind those who 
uphold such miracles once more of the mischief they do to the 
cause of truth, by palming on the world alleged miracles which 
will not bear examination. But let it not be said that this incre- 
dulity is only a Protestant feeling, and let not Douglas bear the 
whole weight of the indignation which falls on those who doubt 
of the miracles at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. He might have 
learned his lesson of incredulity in a school to which age 
greater attention will now be paid. He followed in this only 
the leading of the Jesuists in France, and the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Sens *, who is more severe than the Protestant in 
his reprobation of these alleged miracles. 

Our observations have extended to so great length, that we 
have no space for many other curious illustrations of the subject, 
which we had prepared; and we must hasten to a conclusion. 
We have endeavoured to show that the question has been very 
unfairly and very injudiciously treated by Mr. Newman, but we 


7 We are not at liberty to mention the name of the author. We thought it might 
have been written by Mr. Merewether, but on further inquiry we found that we were 


mistaken. ‘ 
* The same side was also maintained by other Roman Catholics. We have con- 


sulted in particular two 4to volumes, entitled “ Lettres Theologiques,” to the de. 
fenders of these miracles, written, we believe, by La Taste. It was altogether a 
party question in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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trust that we have been betrayed into no expressions which can 
be misconstrued into any personal reflections on him. Our busi- 
ness is entirely with his arguments and their tendency, and if 
his name had been of less weight, we should not have thought 
them worthy of so much attention. He writes with the desire of 
upholding what he reverences, and so do we. His sincerity in 
propounding these views must not recommend them to us, if we 
think them pernicious, and if we think them calculated to give a 
handle to the infidel, by lowering the evidence for Scripture, 
and confusinc the boundaries of truth. We trust that our 
sincerity in the opposite view, which we maintain, and our deep 
conviction of the necessity of maintaining it, may at all events 
plead our excuse, if we have spoken in some places in language 
of considerable strength. We feel that in examining these argu- 
ments, nothing but the greatest calmness, in the end, will tell; 
but when we have to deal with such matters as the images of 
Italy, and the medals of Paris, we think that any ambiguity, any 
faltering, would be treason to the sacred cause of Christ. 

We shall now conclude with offering a few observations on 
another passage in Mr. Newman’s Essay. 


**Tt shall here be assumed that this incredulity is a fault; and it is 
the result of a state of mind which has been prevalent among us for 
some generations, and from which we are now but slowly extricating 
ourselves. We have been accustomed to believe that Christianity is 
little more than a creed or doctrine, introduced into the world once 
for all, and then left to itself, after the manner of human institutions, 
and under the same ordinary governance with them, stored indeed with 
hopes and fears for the future, and containing certain general promises 
of aid for this life, but unattended by any special Divine presence, or 
any immediately supernatural gift. To minds habituated to such a 
view of revealed religion, the miracles of Ecclesiastical history must 
needs be a shock, and almost an outrage, disturbing their feelings, 
and unsettling their most elementary notions and thoroughly-received 
opinions. ‘They are eager to find defects in the evidence, or appear- 
ances of fraud in the witnesses, as a relief to their perplexity, and as 
an excuse for rejecting, as if on the score of reason, what their heart 
and imagination have rejected already. Or they are too firmly 
persuaded of the absurdity, as they consider it, which such pretensions 
on the part of the Church involve, to be moved by them at all; and 
they content themselves with coldly claiming to know points which 
cannot now be known, or to be satisfied about difficulties which never 
will be cleared up, before they are asked to take interest in statements 
which they consider so unreasonable. And certainly they are both 
philosophical and religious in thus acting, granting that the Lord of 
all is present with Christians only in the way of nature, as with His 
creatures all over the earth. On the other hand, if we believe that 
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Christians are under an extraordinary dispensation, such as Judaism 
was, and that the Church is a supernatural ordinance, we shall in mere 
consistency be disposed to treat even the report of miraculous occur- 
rences with seriousness, from our faith in a present Power adequate to 
their production. Nay, if we go so far as once to realize what Christi- 
anity is, considered merely as a creed, and what stupendous over- 
powering facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation, 
we shall feel that no miracle can be great after it, nothing strange or 
marvellous, nothing beyond expectation.”—pp. Ixxxii. lxxxiii, 


It is scarcely necessary to indicate the remarkable omission 
which this passage exhibits. There is an acknowledgment of the 
world of miracles and the world of nature, but we hear nothing of 
that middle world, the world of grace, to which believers in a 
Christian land like ours are accustomed to look. The world of 
grace has, indeed, its miracles! The heart subdued and changed, 
and the spirit purified, and the whole nature regenerated! And 
does Mr. Newman think that Christians can believe in these and all 
the wonderful works of God in His spiritual kingdom, and yet think 
that they are wrought without a special presence of that heavenly 
Redeemer in the heart of man, without His indwelling power 
and His undoubted and special operation! We do but suggest 
this thought, and a thousand illustrations of it will rise tte 
taneously in the heart of every thoughtful Christian ! e can 
find them in every daily walk, and we acknowledge them as mira- 
cles of unseen agency. We never see those whom poverty and 
age have bowed down to the earth, looking forward with peaceful 
hope, and careful only for the everlasting interests of their soul, 
and not acknowledge that it is a miracle wrought by the special 
hand of Him who alone can raise us up from the death of sin to 
the life of righteousness, and we need no other token of His pre- 
sence with His Church than these—the miracles of grace *. And 
let us not then fear the imputation of incredulity, or care that we 
are accused of not acknowledging the presence of our Lord among 
us, when we find daily such wonders as these in the cottage or in 
the sick chamber, because we refuse to listen to lying miracles, 
and dare to examine delusions and impostures. 

There is only one consideration besides, which we would sug- 
gest to the thoughtful inquirer. It is this—it seems to us that 
throughout the Bible there is a gradual withdrawal of the visible 
presence of God, and the open marks of His government. And it 
Suggests itself to our mind to inquire whether this be not pre- 
paratory, and perhaps a necessary preparation, for a spiritual dis- 


® We must remark also, that the line between the answer to prayer in regard to 
healing diseases, and miraculous cures, is one which we must not attempt too strictly 
to define. 
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nsation, where the trial of our faith is one of the main branches 
of our probation. 

God walked and spoke with Adam in the garden of Eden, God 
openly governed the Israelites by the hand of Moses and Joshua, 
showing great and national miracles, but soon there was “no open 
vision,” and miracles and prophecy appear almost to have ceased 
for some centuries before our Lord’s appearance on the earth. 
We disapprove of predicting the course of God’s providential deal- 
ings by analogy, but we think that if visible interpositions were 
then altogether suspended after the Apostolic age, or at the latest 
at the civil establishment of Christianity, a thoughtful observer 
might see in this only the conclusion of a scheme already partially 
developed ; and the continuation of a system already commenced 
of gradual withdrawal. We do not presume to set this forth 
dogmatically, but we suggest it as an analogical argument. But 
the two main points on which we would insist are these, that if 
miracles of later ages have any mission or any message to us 
from God, it is those only which are endued with trustworthy 
evidence, and that the miracles of God’s invisible agency in His 
kingdom of grace are tokens of His presence in His Church, which 
cannot be mistaken ; and which still leave room for that trial of 
our faith which is most strictly consonant to a spiritual dis- 
pensation. 








Church and State. 


Arr. VI.—1. A Defence of the Queen's Supremacy against Romish 
Aggressions; in Two Letters to a Friend in France. By 
CuristopHER Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of St. Peter's, 
Westminster. London: F. & J. Rivington. 


2. A Report of Speeches delivered at a Meeting of the Members and 
Friends of the National Club held at Willis’s Rooms, on Satur- 
day, May 2, 1846. London: Printed by Alexander Mackin- 
tosh, Great New-street. 1846. 


Amipst the brilliant discoveries in politics and religion, which 
are crowding upon us each day more and more thickly; and 
amidst the striking examples continually presented to us, of an 
enlargement of intellect, which disdains and explodes all theories 
and principles which bear the stamp of antiquity: in such days 
of illumination, and of progress, we are positively startled at a 
voice which, in the full effulgence of the nineteenth century, 
arises, as it were, from some abode of things forgotten and dead, 
and speaks of the ‘‘ Queen’s supremacy,” and of ‘* Romish aggres- 
sion,” as men spoke and thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries! There is something quite ghostly in the sound of 
such things; so wholly antiquated are the principles on which 
this Church and nation used for ages to act—nay, indeed, on 
which they continued to act till within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation of men. There was a time when the Sovereigns 
of England looked on the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs 
as the brightest jewel in their diadem ; and when English states- 
men guarded that precious possession with even an excessive care, 
looking in wrath on all who, whether within this realm or with- 
out, sought to despoil the English Crown of its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. There was a time when imprisonment, confiscation, 
and even death, were the penalties of such attempts. ‘There was 
a time when kings and ministers, nobles and knights, bishops and 
divines, were alike occupied in defending by en, and sword, and 
judicial process, and spiritual censures—by fining and confining, 
deprivation, excommunication, degradation, beheading, hanging, 
drawing, and quartering, and more other penalties and arguments 
than we can remember, the royal supremacy over all estates and 
degrees of men, ‘in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
within this realm.” Now, we are by no means saying that we 
consider all the modes and methods which our governors in 
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Church and State in those times took to enforce the doctrine of 
the royal supremacy, as the best and most judicious that could 
possibly have been adopted. We disclaim any such theory of 
Optimism. Henry VIII. and Edward, Elizabeth, and James, 
and Charles, Cranmer and Cromwell, Jewell and Burleigh, 
Hooker and Bacon, Laud and Clarendon, may, or may not have 
been ignorant bigots and persecutors. We do not here pretend 
to discuss this knotty question, or to justify the course of legisla- 
tive and executive interference on behalf of the supremacy of 
the Crown which they concurred in or defended. But, whether 
they were right or wrong, one thing is evident, that they acted 
under most serious convictions of the importance and reality of 
the question under debate. Men do not inflict or suffer death 
for a mere abstract theory of no practical importance. 

Times have certainly changed. In the seventeenth century, 
the publication of defences of the royal supremacy against 
Romish aggressions, converted many a poor curate into a rich 
prebendary or a dean, and many a prebendary into a lordly pre- 
late; but we apprehend that at present, if there were not cer- 
tain legal impediments in the way, the defence of the supre- 
macy would be more likely to transmute bishops and prebendaries 
back again into unbeneficed divines. We allude, of course, to 
such defences as include any resistance to ‘ Romish aggres- 
sions,” which, in the present day, are courted by the advocates 
of liberal principles, and which the statesmen of England 
have been for many years past eager to gratify by correspond- 
ing concessions. ‘ Aggressions” forsooth! Why, of course, 
Romanism is making ‘ aggressions,” and it has quite as much 
right to do so as Chartism or the Anti-Corn-law League. 
‘Every one for himself,” is the principle of our political 
economy; and the pope cannot be blamed for acting on so en- 
lightened a doctrine. The principle of free trade, which removes 
all prohibitions from the introduction of foreign productions, and 
leaves us at liberty to deal in whatever markets we please, aims 
at breaking down all the jealousies and restraints which have 
kept nations aloof from each other. The generous rivalry of 
nations is henceforward to consist, not in the maintenance of 
national dignity and morality, but in the accumulation of 
wealth, and the most advantageous interchange of productions. 
Each class in the community is to obtain as much as it possibly 
can at the expense of the remainder; and under these circum- 
stances, it seems only consistent to withdraw any prohibitions 
which may exist to the importation of the papacy, more espe- 
cially if it comes recommended by any principles of political 
economy. The simple question at present seems to be, would 
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the introduction of the papal supremacy operate beneficially on 
our manufactures? Prove that it would do so, and the point is 
carried. 

“ Tempora mutantur :” the principles of the eighteenth century 
seem to have almost died out with the century in which they 
flourished. And yet we must confess, that while such men as 
Dr. Wordsworth continue to advocate the old principles of the 
constitution in Church and State, the ideas of the nineteenth 
century are not likely to have absolute and undisputed sway. 

Dr. Wordsworth is a writer who is quite capable of revivin 
an extinct principle and cause, and of lending fresh energy | 
power to one which is feeble and expiring. His extensive and 
accurate research ; his purity and integrity of principle; and the 
strong faith which he possesses in the truth and the certainty 
of the doctrines which he inculcates ; combined with a generous 
and ardent devotion to his cause, irrespective of all selfish con- 
siderations ; invest his advocacy with more than ordinary anima- 
tion and interest, and cannot fail to gain the respect even of those 
who may differ from the principles which he advocates. 

On a former occasion, we were led to offer some remarks on 
Dr. Wordsworth’s able and well-timed pamphlets on the May- 
nooth Bill—publications, the value of which at the particular 
crisis which elicited them cannot be too highly estimated, and 
which most decidedly furnished to the opponents of that ill-advised 
measure in both Houses of Parliament the greater part of their 
arguments against it. The introduction of the Bill for the re- 
moval of penalties for religious opinions, by the Lord Chancellor, 
appears to have led to the publication of the “ Letters” now 
before us, the object of which is to specify the objections which 
may be offered to that measure. In the first of these letters 
Dr. Wordsworth, after distinguishing between the temporal’ and 
the spiritual supremacy of the Sovereign, proceeds to prove that 
the papal claims interfere with the former—that the Canon Law 
and the oaths of bishops to the Roman pontiff assert his tem- 
poral power over sovereigns; that in a recent edition of the 
Roman Canon Law it is asserted, that the kingly power is 
subject to the pontifical, that the pope may depose sovereigns, 
and absolve subjects from their allegiance; that all oaths to the 

rejudice of the Church of Rome are null and void; and that 
Roinish ecclesiastics may resist their sovereigns for the good of 
their Church. He next turns to history, and touches on the 
deposition of sovereigns by the bores in various ages; not for- 
getting the cases of our Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. A more 
recent instance of the exercise of this temporal power is pointed 
out in the Bull of Pius VIL., directing the bishops and clergy of 
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France to take the oath of allegiance to the French Republic, 
and recognising in the first consul the rights of the ancient 
dynasty. The deposition of one hundred Gallican bishops from 
their sees ‘to which they had been appointed by the King of 
France,” and the coronation of Napoleon, are pointed out as 
further instances of the exercise of the same power by the pope. 
The Services of Gregory VII. and Pius V. in the Roman Bre- 
viary, the Bull in Cana Domini, the oath taken by Roman 
Catholic bishops at their consecration, are further appealed to in 
proof that the Roman pontiffs have always claimed temporal 
dominion over the subjects of other princes, and that those claims 
have never been retracted. 

We do not think it necessary here to enter into an examina- 
tion of all the particular proofs which Dr. Wordsworth has 
advanced in support of his position. Perhaps we may not feel 
quite certain that all the facts which he states will bear the 
weight of inference which is placed on them. But there can be 
no doubt that the position which is contended for, is fully and 
decisively established ; and after so clear and able an exposition 
of the fact, the civil power certainly cannot act in ignorance of 
the claims of the see of Rome: if it be disposed to compromise 
its temporal rights in favour of that see, “the blame,” as Dr. 
Wordsworth pithily remarks, ‘lies with itself, and it must take 
the consequences—si vult decipi, decipiatur.” 

Whether the State ‘vult decipi” in such a matter as this, 
seems to us somewhat problematical. That it is very unwilling 
to have any opposition made to the amplest concession of the 
claims of the Romanists is undoubted. But the State does not 
suppose, we apprehend, that such acts of concession will com- 
promise its own powers, or confer any temporal authority on the 
see of Rome. We conceive that statesmen are in general per- 
fectly indifferent to the admitted claims of the see of Rome to 
depose princes, and exempt subjects from their oaths of obedience. 
They imagine, and certainly not without reason, that the popes 
know too well the extent of their power to venture on such acts 
in the nineteenth century—that such acts would probably only 
demonstrate the fallen condition of the Roman power, and would 
recoil in disgrace and danger on the heads of those who made 
the attempt. They probably are inclined to look on these tem- 
poral claims, which are not able to put themselves in execution, 
in much the same light as Henry IV. or Louis XIV. regarded 
the assumption of the royal arms and the title of king of France 
by the contemporary English sovereigns. And looking merely 
at the world as it is—looking at the fact that the papal power 1s 
wholly dependent on Austria and France for its political exist- 
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ence—that the temporal power has in many of the Roman Catholic 
states not merely preserved its own supremacy in temporals, not- 
withstanding the claims of the Roman see, but has usu 
extensive power in spirituals, either with or without the con- 
currence of the popes ; looking at such facts as these, it does 
seem at first sight, that the mere fact of the claims of the Roman 
pontiffs to temporal power over other sovereigns, need not in- 
spire statesmen with any serious apprehensions in making such 
concessions to Romanists in these countries as they may on other 
grounds deem advisable. Arguing from probabilities, it does not 
seem likely that the throne of Queen Victoria, or her successors, 
will ever be directly endangered by papal bulls of deposition or 
excommunication. The danger before us is of a very different 
sort. Whether the throne will survive it, is indeed a serious 
question ; but if it does not, we feel assured that something 
different from papal bulls and decrees will have caused it. 

But while the present state of the world, as regarded by states- 
men, may relieve them from the apprehensions which were most 
justly felt in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in reference 
to the claims of the papacy to temporal power, it is very possible 
that their contempt for these claims may be carried too far. They 
may find, that although the see of Rome is not likely in the nine- 
teenth century to depose sovereigns, it may have the power of 
recognizing new sovereigns or states in a way which would be 
highly injurious to the interests of England, and might serve to 
exercise a fatal influence on the integrity of the empire. They 
may find, if all prohibitions on the introduction of papal bulls 
and mandates are removed,—if those decrees are permitted 
openly and with the full sanction of the law to circulate, which 
have hitherto been brought in by stealth and connivance,—that 
regulations may be introduced which will operate in various Men 
in temporal matters. The temporalities of the Roman Catholic 
Communion, at least, may be at any time the subject of — 
regulation and interference, and those temporalities are every day 
becoming of more importance. It may not be possible to specify 
the particulars in which the power of the Roman see, if once 
recognized, and given a locus standi by the English government, 
may be found embarrassing and inconvenient. The papal power 
is always an encroaching one, whenever there is the slightest 
chance of success. In the liberty of our civil constitution, which 
affords unbounded scope to parties to urge their claims, there is a 
facility for the increase of the papal power, of which it will be certain 
to avail itself. Assiduity, perseverance, obstinacy, will prevail in the 
long run over weak governments. ‘The same process which we have 
seen successfully employed by various political parties in this 
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country for the accomplishment of their objects, will infallibly be 
employed by the Roman see and its numerous advocates and ad- 
herents, if the opportunity is afforded. Doubtless the see of Rome 
does not directly depose sovereigns and absolve from oaths of alle- 
giance in the nineteenth century ; but it does interfere in mixed 
causes which the State is very greatly interested in, and it inter- 
feres so as to embarrass and prevail against the State. Take the 
case of mixed marriages in Germany. How much uneasiness, 
and inconvenience, and even danger arose to the Prussian govern- 
ment in the well-known case of the Archbishop of Cologne ; and 
the result of the whole was, that the state was obliged to succumb 
to the papal power. Again, the French government has been 
recently obliged to call in the aid of the pope in order to suppress 
the order of Jesuits. very step of this kind strengthens the 
influence of the papacy, and encourages it to further interference. 
In any contests with a government constituted as that of England 
must always be, the papacy would be almost certain of meeting 
sympathy and support from various classes of persons in the com- 
munity. It is far too wary ever to attempt contests with tem- 
poral governments on questions which do not in some degree affect 
religion or * religious liberty,” and in all such questions it would 
be sure to meet with so much sympathy in the English mind, 
that no government could effectually, in the long run, prevent it 
from attaining its object. There could not well be a more short- 
sighted policy than that which would recognize the papal power 
as an element in our social condition, and which would with con- 
ciliatory views give it a legal existence amongst us. Weak and 
contemptible as the papacy may seem to English statesmen, and 
weak as it is in some respects, still it does not follow that it might 
not very seriously embarrass at times the government of this 
country, or that it could by possibility be restricted by the State 
to subjects and questions which are simply spiritual and religious. 
The moment that England attempts to govern Romanists through 
the see of Rome, it will find its difficulties thicken upon it ; for the 
papacy is not a power which confers favours without expecting an 
equivalent. 

We have offered these remarks on the temporal power of the 
papacy, because it seems to us that there is a most mistaken way 
of treating this subject prevalent amongst public men in the 
present day. They generally imagine, because the claims of a 
Hildebrand, or an Innocent III., or a Pius V. cannot be en- 
forced, or even put forth at present—because these claims are 1n 
the eyes of the world merely ridiculous—that the papacy has no 
means of acquiring temporal power in other states—that it cannot 
possibly be dangerous in any way to temporal governments. This 
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may be generous, and liberal and high-minded. It may argue 
something of a confiding and romantic spirit. Or on the other 
hand, it may look like confidence in our own ingenuity and craft, 
in our own policy and arts of persuasion. We think, perhaps, 
that the pope is an old gentleman, who may be coaxed and eajoled 
by neat little attentions and civil speeches into conceding us the 
power of ruling our own people. But with every conceivable 
respect and deference for the magnates of the nineteenth century, 
who are so wondrous wise on the subject of the papal supremacy, 
and who look in such unutterable scorn on those who entertain 
any apprehensions of its interference in temporal affairs, we would 
venture to hint, that the papacy is not altogether blind to its own 
interests, or devoid of a wish to promote them. 

We have digressed somewhat widely from Dr. Wordsworth’s 
publication, and must now return to it. The second of his letters 
enters on the subject of the “ Spiritual Supremacy ” of the English 
Crown, which is thus described and limited by the author :— 


‘We believe then, that Sovereign governing powers are vicegerents 
and ministers of Almighty God. For so we are taught by Him in holy 
writ. We know from the same sacred source, that it is our duty to sub- 
mit to civil authorities, to pay them tribute, to pray for them, ‘ that we 
may lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty; for this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God.’ If, indeed, they should so 
far forget their duty as to command us to do any thing plainly contrary 
to the word of God; if they should order us to commit idolatry, or not 
to pray to God, or not to observe His ordinances, rather than be guilty of 
these sins, we should prefer the furnace with the three children of 
Babylon. ... We obey Cesar for God’s sake, but we cannot disobey 
God for Ceesar’s; but in all his lawful, and not unlawful commands, 
we obey Ceaesar as God.” 

.. « “Sovereigns are God’s ‘ministers to us for good,’ not only of 

our bodies, but our souls; and it would be very degrading to them, 
and very irreverent to Him, whose ministers they are, to suppose that 
their care is to be limited to the ¢emporal wants of their subjects. No; 
here is the true dignity, the glorious prerogative of the kingly office ; 
it extends to the soul.... Since the Almighty Himself gives to kings 
and queens the title of ‘nursing fathers and nursing mothers’ of His 
Church, and since it is the chief duty of fathers and mothers in their 
families to provide for the spiritual welfare of their offspring, it cannot 
be supposed that the eternal interests of their subjects are not to be the 
Jirst care of sovereigns. This being so, it follows that they have 
a divine right to those powers, without which this duty cannot be per- 
formed. They have, that is to say, royal authority in spiritual matters, 
as well as in temporal. Let us proceed to examine in what this autho- 
rity consists.”—pp. 28—30. 

It “does not extend to the performance of any sacred fune- 
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tion,—such as the ministration of the word or sacraments,” 
ordination ; it consists in seeing ‘that all they who have sacred 
functions assigned to them perform them duly.” The sovereign 
has not “any ’ priestly power,” but he may “command all those 
who have that power to use it rightly.”—p. 31. The English 
Crown has ‘the right of placing persons, whose spiritual qualifi 
cations have been ascertained and approved by the spiritual 
authorities, in the sees which the Crown itself has founded, and 
in allowing them to exercise episcopal jurisdiction over its subjects 
within the limits duly assigned to them.” It has also the right 
to summon councils and ratify their decrees.—p. 33.35. But this 
supremacy is only acknowledged to exist 












** According to the ancient principles and practices of the Christian 
Church, and “for the maintenance of her laws: but observe, against 
these received laws and customs of the Church, no power is claimed by 
our princes, nor is any ascribed to them by us.‘ Nihil potest rex, nisi 
quod jure potest.’ Our most gracious Queen has supreme power 
according to the laws, and for the laws, but agaist them none.”— 
p. 35. 








This is a manly and firm exposition of the principle of ecclesi- 
astical liberty, which is absolutely essential to the preservation of 
the Church. The supremacy without such a limitation would be 
liable to all the objections which are so frequently and so unreason- 
ably urged against it by sectarians. But admit this principle, so 

cle arly and foreibly laid down by Dr. Wordsworth, and the regal 
supremacy Is at once divested of all power of entrenching on the 
great rights and prerogatives of the Church. The sovereign 
power 1s bound to rule according to ‘* the laws and customs of the 
Church :” its acts are not binding where they are opposed to the 
laws of God, or the laws of the Church : its power becomes null 
in any such ease. And who is to judge of the agreement or dis- 
agreement between the laws of the Church and the injunctions of 
the Sovereign? Certainly the Church herself: for to place this 
power in the hand of the sov ereign, would be to invest him with 
absolute power, which the C thurch : dows not admit to be his attri- 
bute. We take it that this affords the true solution of the diffi- 
culties growing out of the suppression of half the episcopal sees in 
Ireland in 1833. It is obvious, notwithstanding all that has been 
said in justification of that measure, that it was a transgression of 
the laws and customs of the Chureh. Here was a case in which 
nearly half of the episcopal body of a national Church was swept 
away without any consent from the Church itself—nay, in opposi- 
tion to the solemn protest of the great majority of ‘its prelates, 
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including three metropolitans out of four. It was a measure 
which was obviously calculated to be most injurious to a Church 
which was surrounded by a vast multitude of opponents, and 
which demanded for its preservation the most unremitting assiduity 
of its actual hierarchy—which even required an increase in their 
numbers, and more earnest exertions in every direction. It was 
calculated to afford a new argument against the Church herself, 
as if she was the mere creature and slave of the Parliament, and 
it was an infringement on the canons of the Church to suppress 
bishoprics without consent of the proper ecclesiastical authorities. 
The inference from these facts is supplied by Dr. Wordsworth : 
the acts of the temporal power suppressing the sees in Ireland 
were null; they were of no binding force, because they were con- 
tradictory to the laws and customs of the Church ; and the Sove- 
reign has ‘supreme power according to the laws, and for the 
laws, but against them none.” 

Here, then, was a case in which the Church was not bound by 
the acts of the temporal power—a case in which the Church 
might, without any violation of her own principles of obedience to 
the State, have refused steadily to acquiesce in such laws, and 
waited until the temporal power had retraced its steps. It was a 
case in which the heads of the Church of Ireland might have re- 
fused to perform any consecrations or any ecclesiastical acts what- 
ever, that could recognize such a departure from the duties of the 
temporal power. But the Church judged otherwise: and as it 
acquiesced in the measure, it has gradually passed into a custom ; 
and the Church in acting on and recognizing this custom, gives to it 
all the necessary sanctions. There is a broad distinction between 
this case and the union of the sees of Bristol and Gloucester (we 
hope we need not add Bangor and St. Asaph), in1835. This latter 
measure was recommended to the temporal powers by the ecclesi- 
astical commission, which included five bishops, amongst whom 
were the two metropolitans. Such a body, more especially when 
No opposition was made by the other prelates and clergy, Was a 
species of representation of the Church ; and the measure itself did 
not diminish on the whole the amount of episcopal superintend- 
ence in the Church: it merely translated sees to more populous 
districts: it could not be injurious to the general interests of the 
Church at large. In all these respects it differed widely from the 
suppression of the sees in Ireland. But suppose the temporal 
power to extinguish the church-rates in England, and then to 
suppress twelve bishoprics in order to provide funds for the repairs 
of churches ; is it not evident that the Church would be entitled, 
consistently with the fullest admission of the reqal supremacy, to 
protest against any such act, and to refuse to recognize it In any 
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way! Ifany one is prepared to go to such a length as to main- 
tain that the Church would be bound to acquiesce in such a pro- 
ceeding, he must be prepared to carry his principle still further, 
and to affirm, that if any number of sees were suppressed by the 
temporal power the Church ought to submit—so that if the tem- 
poral power should reduce the episcopate of England to a 
single individual, or consolidate the whole country into one diocese 
and subject it to a foreign bishop, the Church would still be bound 
to acquiesce. If any one upholds these principles, he ought by 
analogy to hold, that if the parishes of England were reduced to a 
tenth or a hundredth of their present number by the State, and 
the tithes of the remainder were applied to purposes of general 
education, to the support of dissenting ministers, or to the pay- 
ment of the poor-rates, the Church ought to acquiesce in the 
arrangement. 

We are merely illustrating the general principle which Dr. 
Wordsworth has so clearly and satisfactorily laid down—that the 
Crown has a supremacy in spirituals—a supremacy which is by 
Divine right—a supremacy which fully authorizes the sovereign to 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical affairs, to make laws on ecclesi- 
astical subjects, to oblige the ministers of religion to execute their 
duties, and to reform abuses. But a supremacy, also, which is 
limited by the laws of God, and the laws and customs of the Church ; 
which is bound to maintain these laws, and not to violate them. 
The same principle is applied in the case of the temporal su- 
premacy to temporal matters ; and the final judgment is in either 
case reserved to the whole body of the Church, or of the nation, 
respectively. 

It is of the greatest importance, under our present circum- 
stances, to endeavour to acquire distinct views on this subject. 
We shall, probably, be very soon called to act upon them in some 
way. The Church is in most imminent. peril. It is all but cer- 
tain that one of the first measures of any liberal administration 
which may assume the reins of power will be—not absolutely the 
* destruction” of the Irish Chureh; for Lord John Russell has 
disclaimed any such intention; but such a measure of “ reform” 
as will consist in what Mr. O’Connell has described as “ bowling 
down bishops like nine-pins,” and sweeping away parishes by 
hundreds. Here, then, is one question on which the Church 
ought to be prepared to take a course of firm, united, unswerving 
opposition, trom first to last. She ought to be prepared to 
remind the Crown of its duties to religion. She ought to go 
before the Sovereign by her united representatives, and announce 
the prineiples—the high, unchangeable, and Christian principles 
on which she is prepared to act. Her Heads should not 
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shrink from the duty of firmly and publicly reminding the State 
of the duties which it owes to God and to God’s Church. They 
should place confidence in the support of the clergy and the 
ople. They should solemnly appeal from the unrighteous acts 
of the State against the cause of religion, to that God whose 
ministers they are ; and they should be prepared to offer a reso- 
lute and persevering opposition to the execution of what they 
object to on principle. Let them not commit themselves to 
any ecclesiastical acts which in any way recognize what they 
condemn. Let them do this at all personal hazards; and they 
will find that no English government will be able to overcome 
such an opposition. The State will then respect the Church, 
and the Church will rise out of the contest with more union 
and more power than it ever possessed. We would only 
remind our readers, that the English Church and its hierarchy 
never were so popular as when the seven bishops, at personal 
hazard, refused to obey the mandate of James II. We 
would remind them of the struggle between the Church and the 
ministry on the question of church-rates in England. On that 
occasion the heads of the Church denounced the ministerial 
measure, and their appeal was heard with gratitude, and re- 
sponded to with an unanimity and a fervour which read the 
ministry of the day a most impressive and long-remembered 
lesson. The episcopal body is in general inclined, both from 
principle and inclination, to cultivate amicable relations with the 
existing government ; and it is quite right that this should be 
the case ; but most assuredly a more serious evil could not befal 
the Church than any apparent or real want of firmness, or subser- 
viency to the government of the day, in questions vitally affect- 
ing the interests of the Church. It is not merely that in the event 
of such want of firmness, measures of an injurious character to 
the Church are certain to be carried ; but the Church generally 
is dispirited, and even indignant on finding itself without leaders ; 
and feelings may hence be engendered, which might be far more 
perilous to the interests of the Church and to the influence of the 
hierarchy, than any injuries from without. ; 

The Church might be ruined by rash and_ ill-considered 
measures of opposition to the government of the day. We 
readily admit this. But, on the other hand, it may, as certainly, 
be ruined by timidity and vacillation. What is to be hoped for in 
the event of any such disastrous circumstances as seem to be im- 
pending over us, is an immoveable firmness, resolution, and per- 
severance combined with discretion. That firmness on matters 
of principle will meet with respect, and ultimately gain its objects, 
is exemplified by the a oo the Roman Catholic 
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Church and the State in Prussia. The Roman Catholic Church 
in Prussia holds a position of much less influence and power than 
the English Church does in England. The monarchy, again, is 
an absolute one, and therefore more powerful than the State in 
England. And yet in this contest the Church prevailed. 

Now, again, let us look to the course pursued in England. 
We have seen that the Church was strongest, and the hie archy 
most respected, when, at a great crisis, the heads of the Church 
courageously, and at all hazards, defended the rights of that great 
interest which was entrusted to their care. Now look on the other 
side of the picture. We need scarcely disclaim any feeling but 
that of the highest respect for the motives of the large body of 
prelates who voted for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts in 1828. Doubtless those excellent men were of opinion 
that they could not safely oppose a measure introduced by the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. They did not. per- 
ecive, apparently, that this measure led, by necessary consequence, 
to Roman Catholic emancipation—that the latter could not be 
refused on any reasonable and intelligible grounds when the 
former had been conceded. In 1829, then, the heads of the 
Church were called upon to assent to a measure of emancipation 
proposed by the same ministry—a measure far more wide and 
comprehensive, and more destitute of securities than any of the 
Roman Catholic advocates had ever dared to propose. There 
was not the same unanimity in the votes of the hierarchy on this 
occasion, as there had been in the preceding year—they were 
divided: but a strong minority of bishops voted for emancipation. 
There was another question of vital importance to the Church, 
we allude to the Church Temporalities Act for Ireland. On this 
occasion, too, the episcopal bench were divided : a large minority 
voted for the measure. Now we are not attempting to express 
any opinion on the conduct of the prelates who thus took part 
with the government of the day, and in decided opposition to the 
wishes of the great body of the clergy and people. We merely 
wish to observe, that these concessions only led to increased 
demands, and that the Church and the hierarchy itself were 
immediately subjected to the most violent attacks. We can 
recollect that these acts of the hierarchy were held up to public 
execration in terms which we should be unwilling to employ. 
Men felt very generally that the first and highest interests of the 
Church had been sacrificed to the supposed interests of an ad- 
ministration, or to the convenience of political parties. And they 
accordingly felt very little inclination to lend their support to the 
hierarchy, when Radicalism raised its outery for the expulsion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, and the reform of the 
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Church. We are merely stating historical facts, not attempting 
to express any opinion as to the propriety of the course pursued, 
or the feelings indulged in. The fact was, that a large part of 
the community who had always been devoted friends of the 
Church, were disgusted at the conduct of many of the bishops in 
voting against, what were generally held to be, the Church’s 
interests ; and they contributed, for the time, to swell the feeling 
of hostility against the hierarchy existing in other quarters. And 
the result was, that the expulsion of the Bishops from the House 
of Lords was very near being carried. Their escape was a very 
narrow one. The church-rates were only saved by an opposite line 
of conduct. The Tithes in Ireland were rescued by miracle, and 
with the sacrifice of a great portion of their value. We do not 
attribute any blame to the prelates who evinced so conciliatory 
and compliant a disposition m conceding to the wishes of govern- 
ment on these occasions; but we cannot help feeling that 
the dangers of the Church at that time arose in some degree 
from the course which the hierarchy thought it advisable to 
pursue. 

The course of events has again, most singularly, come round 
within the last year or two, to the same state in many respects 
as was witnessed in 1828 and 1829. The resemblance is, in many 
respects, truly extraordinary ; and more especially so, in the very 
same set of ministers being a second time in the direction of 
public affairs. In 1828, Sir Robert Peel’s ministry adopted 
a course of policy entirely opposed to all its former principles and 
conduct, and the Parliament, including the episcopal bench, 
sanctioned its “liberal” policy. In 1845, the same government 
set itself to conciliate Romanism ; introduced the Maynooth and 
the Irish Colleges Bills, and threw itself on the support of the 
“Liberal” party. In this course it was supported by a portion 
of its so-called “ conservative” adherents, and by about one-half of 
the episcopal bench. In 1829, the same administration took a 
great step in advance of their policy of 1828, and were followed 
by a considerable body of the hierarchy. In 1846, the same 
administration has again advanced in the same career; and their 
_ Bill has received the support of to-thirds of the episcopal 

ench, 

Absit omen! We most devoutly hope that the parallel may 
here come to an end. We hope that the hierarchy will not 
be placed in the same danger which surrounded it from 
1829 to 1834. It has certainly been a subject of serious 
anxiety to many well-wishers of the Church, to observe that the 
measures of last year, which were generally most obnoxious to 
the people of this country, and which were supposed to be caleu- 
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lated to encourage and strengthen the cause of Romanism, did 
not meet with the unanimous opposition of the hierarchy ; while of 
two measures seriously affecting the interests of the Church jn- 
troduced this session of parliament, one, namely, the Corn Bill, 
has been supported by two-thirds of the episcopal bench; and 
the other, namely, the ‘ Religious Opinions Relief Bill,” has been 
permitted to pass through the House of Lords without any 
strenuous opposition except from the Bishop of Exeter. 

In the Maynooth Bill and the Irish Colleges Bill of last year, 
the real question which lay concealed under these measures was, 
whether the Church of Ireland should any longer be treated as 
the established religion of the State; or whether the patronage of 
the State sheuld be equally extended to all forms of religion, and 
the claims of the Church be set aside. This was the question 
which was tried afresh last year, and which was determined 
against the Church by the ministers. We need not say how 
great a breach was thus made in the principles of the constitu- 
tion. It was a grand step towards the proclamation of an 
equality amongst all forms of religion, and therefore the downfal 
of the Established Church. It affected the Church of Ireland 
immediately, but it also indirectly affected the Church of Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more lamentable than to see the narrow 
views which so many worthy men took of these measures ; as if 
nothing had been involved in them but a mere expenditure of 
30,000/., instead of 10,000/., or the erection of additional schools. 

Now to come to the measures of the present year. Of the 
Corn-law Bill we shall not speak at any length, because our 
readers must be weary of the subject. All we would say is 
this: The bill is a tremendous experiment; no one can tell 
what its results will be; it may not diminish materially the price 
of corn, or throw large tracts of land out of cultivation, or in- 
crease the poor-rates, or produce any other of the evils which its 
opponents anticipate. But, on the other hand, it certainly may 
do all this. No one can tell with any certainty what its effects 
will be. It may ruin large numbers of the labourers, the farmers, 
and the gentry of England and Ireland. It may cause extensive 
changes of property. And, what is more to our present purpose, 
it may largely reduce the value of the Church property ; while it 
may operate a very great change in the disposition of the agricul- 
tural interest towards the Church. Hitherto the Church has been 
identified with the agricultural interest. Such, at least, has been 
the impression of agriculturists. ; 

But what may be the state of the case hereafter? What, if 
agriculturists, exasperated at the sacrifice of their interests by a 
ministry whom they had elevated to power, and experiencing 
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serious injury to their pecuniary interests, should look to relief 
from the various burdens on agriculture? What, if they should 
fix upon the tithe, and ask for its abolition? What, if they 
should agitate for the transfer of this charge to the consolidated 
fund, or to the ordinary estimates for each year? What, if they 
should feel that the Church having taken a part against them in 
the great struggle which they had made, her interests might just 
as well be placed in jeopardy as theirs? What, if the agricul- 
tural interest should in the pressure of distress, be tempted by 
offers from its opponents of relief, on condition of concurring in 
measures for the alienation of Church property? We most fer- 
vently hope, that none of these fearful contingencies may occur ; 
but at the same time we are not ignorant that the Protectionists 
have distinctly stated in the course of the struggle, that tithes are 
a burden on land, and that some of them have been inclined to 
recommend the transfer of this burden to the public revenue. 
There are abundant indications of the danger in which the inter- 
ests of the Church are placed in this direction. 

We extract with pain the following passage from a communi- 
cation in a recent number of a Conservative and Protectionist 
journal. While we feel it our duty to lay the opinions it expresses 
before our readers, we need not say that we lament the tone and 
tendency of the writer :— 


‘“‘ If ever there was a measure introduced into the House of Peers, 
which judged by the principles of religion, charity, and justice, should 
have met the strenuous opposition of the whole bench of bishops, it is 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Whether we look to its origin, which is 
founded in treachery and fraud, or to its aim and object, which is to 
lower the wages of the artizan, to deprive the agricultural peasant of his 
employment, to grind the poor to the earth, and to raise on their prostrate 
bodies the dominion of the scheming speculative millionaire, we see mo- 
tives the strongest that can be conceived, as operating ina religious, honour- 
able, and benevolent mind, to excite ardent hostility to this iniquitous 
bill. When we add to the motives I have enumerated, that the bishops 
are the selected guardians of the whole body of the beneficed clergy, 
and that upon their votes it mainly depends whether the incomes of the 
rectors and curates of our Church shall be reduced at least one-fourth, 
and distress and worldly anxieties introduced into the families of those 
who, for the general benefit of mankind, should be preserved from 
necessity, and enabled to give their time and attention to spiritual 
labours, I think a case will be made out against them, the strongest which 
the history of this country can produce, of a gross dereliction of duty, 
and a glaring abandonment of all those feelings by which religious and 
honourable men ought to be guided in the use to be made of those privi- 
leges which have been intrusted to them by the Constitution. Far be it 
from me to include in this censure the noble-minded men who have pre- 
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served their honour and their principles untarnished, uninfluenced by 
the hope of future promotion, or by the miserable hankering after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, which has led seventeen of their body from the 
straight path of duty, religion, and charity; but the few will suffer for 
the delinquences of the many, and their spiritual lordships may rely 
on it, that thousands who would have cheerfully shed their blood to 
preserve the privileges of the heads of the Church to which they are 
sincerely attached, will be led by this glaring instance of defection from 
every principle by which such men should have been guided, to view 
with apathy, if not with pleasure, the degradation of the episcopal 
order, which will be one of their surest consequences of the advent to 
power of that party which their late vote has so greatly contributed to 
place at the helm of the State.” 


For ourselves we do not presume to express any opinion on the 
recent vote of the hierarchy in support of free-trade. It arose, of 
course, from mature consideration of the general interests of the 
Church, rather than of those of any set of ministers, or of any 
political party. 

We now come to the second measure of this year affecting the 
interests of the Establishment. We allude to the “ Religious 
Opinions Relief Bill,” which has been introduced by the present 
ministry, and which has been suffered to proceed through 
the House of Lords, without any direct opposition, except from 
the Bishop of Exeter, while it has been warmly supported by 
other prelates. ‘To the Bishop of Exeter, in our opinion, the 
gratitude of every friend of the Church is due for the firm and 
resolute stand which he took against this measure, and we cannot 
avoid a feeling of disappointment that he was left to fight the 
battle alone. There seems to be at present little prospect of this 
bill becoming an Act of the Legislature ; but it appears to involve 
questions of such grave importance, and questions, too, which 
seem to have been entirely overlooked in the discussion ; that, as 
such a bill is sure to make its re-appearance in the very next 
session of parliament, it ought to be most seriously considered 
by every friend of the Church in the mean time. 

Public attention has not been much directed to this measure. 
Kngrossed as every one has been with the more prominent question 
of the day, the “ Religious Opinions Relief Bill” would apparently 
have passed without notice into law, but for the opposition of the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the praiseworthy exertions of the National 
Club, in convening a public meeting at Willis’s rooms on the 
2nd of May, at which resolutions against the bill were agreed on. 

We admit that at the first view of the case, nothing can be 
more plausible than the arguments produced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the supporters of the bill. ‘ How absurd and how 
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useless must it be,” they argue, “‘ to retain penalties which can 
be no longer enforced—to inflict fines and imprisonment for the 
assertion of the papal supremacy, the introduction of papal bulls, 
the celebration of mass, the attendance on conventicles, the non- 
attendance at church, and the other religious offences for which 

enalties are provided in the old statutes, but which became 
wholly obsolete as soon as the Acts for the Toleration of Protes- 
tant and Romish dissenters were passed. To retain such Acts 
and penalties on the Statute-book any longer is a mere absurdity, 
and is a needless insult to Romanists and other dissenters.” 
This is the plain and simple case put forward by the supporters 
of this bill, and of Mr. Watson’s bill in the House of Commons; 
and it must be admitted that these arguments are plausible 
enough at first sight. But there are objections also on the face 
of the subject, which are of no inconsiderable moment. The first 
relates to the Queen's Supremacy, which would undoubtedly be 
compromised by the enactment of this Bill. This may perhaps 
be a matter which concerns the State more directly than the 
Church; but it very nearly concerns the Church as a national 
establishment. Dr. Wordsworth’s remarks on this subject are 
worthy of attention. He argues that to repeal the Acts requiring 
the Oath of Supremacy to be taken (as far as regards Romanists), 
would be tantamount to legalizing a public profession on their 
parts that they are not subjects of the Crown.—p. 52. But there 
is another objection which was very forcibly urged at the meet- 
ing above referred to, in the following terms :— 

‘It so happens that these very bills (the Lord Chancellor’s and Mr. 
Watson’s), intended to relieve the Roman Catholics from a difficulty of 
their own choosing, the difficulty of a divided allegiance, involve a most 
monstrous aggression upon the consciences of the clergy of the Church 
of England. They are at their ordination, and again at their institution 
to any spiritual charge, each time solemnly called on to declare, as God 
shall be their helper, ‘that no foreign prince, prelate, state or potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm.’ From the 
taking of this oath, the bill of the Lord Chancellor does not relieve the 
clergy ; and the bill of Mr. Watson expressly provides, that it shall 
still be incumbent upon them to take it: the effect of which would be, 
if these bills should become the law,of the land, that the clergy of the 
Church of England would be called upon to deny upon oath the pope’s 
jurisdiction, both de facto and de jure, in the face of statutes formally 
admitting and sanctioning that jurisdiction '.” 


This is a serious consideration as regards the position of the 
clergy, which would certainly be rendered most embarrassing by 


1 Speech of the Rey. Dr, Biber at the Meeting, May 2. Report, pp, 37, 38. 
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the passing of such a measure: but we think the case is yet more 
serious as regards the Crown itself. By these measures the legis. 
lature would formally sanction certain classes of the community in 
rejecting the regal supremacy in religious matters. This liberty 
would, in fact, be extended to every we ge sect and denomina- 
tion, except to the Church of England. If this should be the 
ease, it is not easy to see on what ground the Crown could an 
longer pretend to supremacy over the English Church. If the 
essential rights of the Crown are not infringed by the denial of the 
supremacy in one case, would they be infringed by a similar 
rejection in the other? The whole argument of those who would 
maintain the supremacy of the Crown would be cut from under 
them. ‘The Crown would have pronounced its own abdication of 
the ecclesiastical supremacy, it could no longer claim any autho- 
rity founded on Holy Scripture, or on common law, to a supre- 
macy over its subjects, as such, in religious matters. Its 
supremacy over the English Church would from that moment be 
reduced from Divine right and immemorial privilege, extending to 
the nation at large, to a mere statutory enactment affecting only 
a certain class of its subjects, and which might at any moment be 
unmade by the same legislative power which made it. The 
Church and the State would be directly at issue: the latter 
denying, and the former affirming the royal supremacy over all 
estates and degrees of men in the kingdom. The Church only 
recognizes the claim on scriptural and religious grounds; but if 
the State denies the validity of these grounds, it will be quite 
impossible to prevent the ultimate ruin of the royal supremacy. 
On what principle could the State pretend to the exclusive right 
of summoning synods, or of confirming canons, or of legislating 
on ecclesiastical matters, if it formally relinquished this right in 
the case of Romanists and Dissenters? It would from that moment 
rest on mere statute, and not on any higher ground. And as to 
the appointment to bishoprics, it could in future be defended only 
on the ground of statute, and of the alleged foundation of all sees 
by the Crown, which is in many eases a legal fiction, and which, 
being a mere right of property, might be alietinted by the Crown 
with as ‘much facility as its crown-lands. 

We have already spoken of the inconvenience to the temporal 
power, which may result from the legal recognition of the papal 
jurisdiction. This furnishes another objection to the removal of 
all barriers to the open and unchecked exercise of that jurisdic- 
tion. We must extract the following instructive and curious 
statement from the report of the meeting above referred to :— 


‘At the time of the Reformation, the Romish Church was altogether 
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banished from Geneva, as it was from this country, by severe legal 
enactments; these remained in force until the incorporation of the 
Genevese republic with the French empire. It was then that the 
Roman Catholic Church was, for the first time, readmitted within the 
ates of Geneva; one of the city churches, curiously enough the 
church of St. Germain, in which the Reformation begun, was appro- 
priated for its worship; and, by degrees, a Roman Catholic population 
collected, which, in the year 1814, amounted to 2000. By the treaty 
of Vienna, which restored to Geneva its independent sovereignty, the 
territory of the republic was increased by the addition of twenty-one 
parishes, two of them town, and the rest country parishes, which had 
belonged partly to Piedmont, and partly to France. The population of 
these new districts was Roman Catholic, and by way of conciliating 
their new fellow-citizens, the Genevese not only granted free toleration 
and equality of civil rights to the Roman Catholics, but they built several 
new churches and a number of schools for them, and made provision 
for the payment of the Romish clergy and schoolmasters out of the 
public funds. So much for the liberality of the Protestant government 
of Geneva: now for the return which it met with at the hands of the 
Romish party. The principal priest (archiprétre) of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Geneva was a man named Vuarin, a man of great 
ability, energy, and perseverance. He undertook to catholicize the 
city of Calvin; and he did it in this way. Whatever shops or other 
business premises in the town fell vacant, he contrived to secure, and 
put into them Roman Catholics from the country parishes, who were 
allowed to occupy them rent free for a year or two, on condition that, 
when they were properly established in their business, they should 
either remove to some other part of the town, or pay rent, so as to 
enable him to take other places for new comers. At the same time, he 
required of all these settlers, that they should employ no other than 
Roman Catholic servants, and give their custom exclusively to Roman 
Catholic dealers. By these means, and having large sums of money 
placed at his disposal, for the purpose of carrying on his operations, 
Vuarin succeeded in raising the Roman Catholic population of Geneva 
from 2000, which was the number in 1814, to 8000, which it was in 
1844, The numerical strength of the Roman Catholics being thus 
brought within 2000 of the numerical strength of the Protestants, 
Vuarin thought himself strong enough to commence a system of open 
aggression ; further rights and privileges are demanded, and various 
grievances got up. One of the latter was, that the Protestant clergy 
refused to take off their hats when meeting the host carried in procession; 
the education question furnished another topic of complaint ; and by an 
alliance with the radicals, an extension of the right of voting was 
obtained, which increased the political power of the Romanists. 
‘Meanwhile Vuarin died in 1844, and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor became the occasion of an open conflict between the Romish 
hierarchy and the government of Geneva. The latter had, by this time, 
become fully alive to the dangerous character of the machinations which 
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had been so successfully carried on, and when the Bishop of Lausanne 
and Geneva nominated Marilley, Vuarin’s curate, and his coadjutor in 
all his proceedings, as his successor, the government exercised the right 
of putting their veto upon the nomination . . . . The bishop, however, 
denied the right of the government to interfere with his nomination, and 
persisted in forcing his nominee, Marilley, upon the republic. The 
government, on the other hand, determined to maintain their right, and 
intimated to Marilley that if he attempted to assume the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church at Geneva, they would cause him to be 
transported beyond the frontiers of the republic. Marilley, acting under 
the orders of the bishop, set the government at defiance, and drove them 
to the extreme measure of having him removed from their territory in 
the custody of two gendarmes. This was precisely what the Romish 
party desired ; the cry of persecution was raised; the bishop caused a 
protest against the proceedings of the government to be publicly read in 
the Roman Catholic church at Geneva. He confirmed Marilley in his 
office, appointed a locum tenens for the performance of his sacerdotal 
functions pendente lite, and to crown the whole, carried the cause by 
appeal to Rome. Thus was Geneva, that chief city of continental 
Protestantism, after the lapse of 300 years, again placed in the position 
of appearing as a suitor at the court of the Roman pontiff. And how 
did Rome deal with the case? Before the cause was ripe for deci- 
sion, it so happened that the see of Lausanne and Geneva became 
vacant by the death of the bishop, whereupon the pope appointed 
Marilley as his successor, thus inflicting upon the government of Geneva 
in the character of bishop, the very man whom they had refused to 
receive as priest !”’ 

‘This is a fair specimen of the way in which concessions to the 
Romish Church are abused, for the purpose of treading under foot the 
independence of nations and the rights of sovereign states. As it hap- 
pened at Geneva, so you may rest assured will it happen to us, if we 
continue that over liberal course of policy which has of late years been 
pursued. Let these bills, which virtually repeal the Act of Supremacy, 
and recognize the papal jurisdiction, be suffered to pass into law, and 
the time will soon arrive when England will have to appear as a suitor 
before the papal court, and the jurisdiction of the Lord High Chancellor 
[may we not add that of the Parliament and Crown ?] of England be 
superseded by the superior jurisdiction of the Chancery of Rome.” 


We have seldom perused a more striking and remarkable deli- 
neation of the working of Romanism to attain supremacy. o- 
manism is every where the same in spirit. It is always equally 
aspiring, crafty, and bold in its policy. Such facts as these will 
show how it avails itself of free political institutions, and how 
inadequate its’ opponents are to cope with the unwearied energy 
of purpose, the exhaustless resource and fertility of machination 
which the Jesuits bring to bear on their object. We should have 
no apprehension, if the prevalence of one cause or the other were 
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left to be determined by legitimate modes of argument and persua- 
sion; but when in the face of the unwearied machinationsand efforts 
of Romanism, we see Protestantism relinquishing all the political 
rinciples and institutions which protect the doctrines of the 
formation from open aggression; when we see barrier after 
barrier cast down by the unsuspecting facility of those who are 
the natural guardians of the Established Church ; when we see 
concession after concession made to those who are stedfastly bent 
on the destruction of that Church, and who merely wait their 
opportunity to exchange the tone of affected liberality for a stern 
and deadly struggle for her annihilation; when we see them 
willing on all occasions to make common cause with Radicalism 
for the attainment of increased political power, and actually, year 
by year, gaining greater and greater power to accomplish their 
ultimate objects ; when we see that by combination with those 
who abhor their religious tenets, they are able to advance step by 
step towards the overthrow of the only effectual impediment to 
the general progress of their religious system; when we see this 
course successfully pursued for a long series of years ; and when, 
notwithstanding all the warnings that have been offered by expe- 
rience and history—notwithstanding all the strongest protests of 
the people of England,—statesmen, and conservative statesmen, 
and what is still worse, bishops, will lend their support to the poli- 
tical cause of Romanism—we confess that we are inclined to de- 
spair for the Church. If bishops themselves, at this time of the 
day, are blind to the signs of the times,—if prelates of the Church 
are deluded and beguiled by the pretences of the Jesuits, and lend 
the weight of their support to the passing of measures which tend 
to the utter destruction of the Church, we can only say that they 
ought to be held chiefly responsible for what may occur. And if, 
in consequence of their fatal and inexcusable rashness, we should 
live to see those very prelates driven from the House of Lords, 
and despoiled of their incomes and their patronage, who will not 
feel that they have richly earned the retribution? Who will 
not point to them as the chief authors of the downfall of the 
Church ? 

A consideration of the alarming advances in power made by 
Romanism in the last twenty or thirty years, ought of itself to 
prevent any friend of the Church from assisting in its further 
progress. We confess that we address ourselves to the mere 
‘‘ Establishment ” view of the case principally. We are desirous 
of making some impression on those who are disposed to take a 
higher view of the advantages of the temporal establishment of 
religion than even we do; we are appealing to those who regard 
the Church as little more than the creature of the State, and who 
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eannot conceive her existence if the bond of union between Church 
and State were severed. We say to them, that in proportion as 
they deem the Church to be dependent on the State, so should 
they struggle to prevent the State from adopting principles which 
lead necessarily to the destruction of any exclusive establishment 
of religion. 

It is evident that our statesmen, with all the confidence which 
they undeniably possess in their skill in the art and craft of states- 
manship, are no matches for the Jesuits. English diplomacy has 
always been foiled in its negotiations with Russian, Austrian, and 
French cunning ; and honest John Bull has invariably fought the 
battles, of which his neighbours have carried off the spoils. In 
the same way our statesmen have attempted to negotiate with the 
Jesuits, and they have been regularly made tools of Rome. Able 
as Lord Lyndhurst is in his legal and official capacity, he has 
proved himself capable of being made the dupe of Jesuitism. We 
will not do the noble lord or his colleagues the injustice of sup- 
posing that they have any principles opposed to the existence of 
an Established Church. Many circumstances render such a 
notion altogether incredible. But notwithstanding this, the 
ministry in proposing the ‘ Religious Opinions Relief Bill,” 
have been striking a tremendous blow at the foundation of the 
National Establishment. We have sometimes heard, what we 
considered at the time mere vain and absurd boasts of Romanists, 
that they expected soon to see mass celebrated in St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. Ridiculous as such expectations seem to 
be, there is every reason to expect that they will be realized ere 
long, if measures like that of the Lord Chancellor pass into law. 
We shall presently state our reasons for this opinion, but in the 
mean time, we are anxious to draw attention to the following re- 
markable exposition of the designs and plans of Romanism in this 
country for attaining ultimate ascendancy ’. 


‘‘ This is the critical moment when it will be decided, whether as a 
nation, and a Church, we shall make a determined stand against 
the papacy, or whether we shall fall prostrate under its anti-Christian 
power. .... I am only stating to you that which the Romanists them- 
selves have deliberately placed on record, as the object of their stre- 
nuous endeavours, and their sanguine expectations. If the meeting will 
give me leave, I will refer, in proof of this assertion, to a few extracts 
from a work which I met with at Paris, and brought over with me 
two years ago. The author of it is M. Jules Gondon, one of the editors 
of the Univers, the recognized organ of the Ultramontane party in 
France ; its title, ‘The Religious Movement in England; or, the 
progress of Catholicism, and the return of the Anglican Church to 
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Unity.’... All the points and bearings of the question are seriously 
and deliberately argued by the author, with a view to show that 
England ought to be, and shortly will be a Roman Catholic country 
. .« Without any circumlocution M. Gondon accounts for the passing of 
the Bill of 1829, by the fact, that ‘the Catholic Association of Ireland 
had raised up in that country a government more formidable than that 
of England, The circumstances,’ he continues, ‘ were nearly identical 
with those which at present result from the Repeal Association. The 
Emancipation Bill, it is true, contained some restrictive clauses, but 
these restrictions,’ M. Gondon here enumerates them, and then con- 
temptuously adds, ‘these restrictions were of little consequence; the 
essential point mas to get the principle admitted; that principle the 
Parliament proclaimed ; THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITS CONSEQUENCES WAS 


LEFT TO THE FUTURE, 


The development of these consequences is then traced in the 
progress of the religious organization of Romanism in A 
the increase of their numbers—the multiplication of churches 
and chapels, monasteries, convents, and confraternities. Their 
hierarchy has been doubled in England since the Bill of 1829: 
the same course has been followed in all the English Colonies and 
dependencies. The funds of the sropagan's of Lyons have 
within ten years been poured into England and its Colonies in a 
continually increasing ratio, so that while in 1835 the sum ex- 
pended was 980/., in 1844 it had risen to 40,865/. 


“‘ Another point which the Papists are keeping steadily in view, 
and which, according to M. Gondon, they hope ere long to accomplish, 
is the overthrow of the Protestant character of our ancient Universities, 
In the first instance, they have been content to get a footing in 
England for academical institutions of their own. The Jesuit College 
at Stonyhurst has been in operation for a number of years; and more 
recently, the Romish colleges of St. Mary Oscott, and St. Cuthbert, 
Durham, have been incorporated with the London University. But 
this, though it meets every fair claim of toleration, does not satisfy 
those whose object is not toleration but ascendancy. So long as 
Oxford and Cambridge remain exclusively Protestant Universities, the 
Papists have a grievance; and M. Gondon tells us what their plan is 
for obtaining its removal. ‘ Since 1840,’ he says, ‘numerous attempts 
have been made to obtain an extension of these liberal principles ;'— 
the principles, that is to say, on which the London University obtained 
a charter which permitted the incorporation of Popish Colleges ;— 
‘Ireland has agitated for the introduction of Catholic professors at the 
University of Dublin, England will as much as possible retard the 
moment of granting this privilege, for fear of a reaction upon its 
own Universities; but she will not always be able to refuse this act 
of justice to the Catholics of Ireland. Fear,’—observe the insulting 
taunt by which our foolish liberality is recompensed,—‘ fear mill extort 
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from her, as heretofore, what she does not grant of good will; and the 
Catholics of England will know how to turn this encouragement to 
account :’ which phrase M. Gondon afterwards explains to mean, that 
they will insist on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge being 
thrown open to the Romanists.” 


M. Gondon then explains the working of the Catholic Institute, 
the idea of which is, to ‘“‘unite in one body all the Catholics 
contained in Great Britain,” and to obtain subscriptions from 
every individual member of their communion. ‘The results of 
such a combination,” says M. Gondon, “are truly incalculable.” 


“Some of these results have been already accomplished, others are 
yet in progress; and it is surely not too much to say that the bills of 
the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Watson for the more effectual advance- 
ment of popery, are to be reckoned amongst them .. . ‘It has been 
settled,’—observe, this is the statement of the Romish party themselves, 
as to their mode of proceeding,—‘ it has been settled as a general 
principle, that the Catholics are to vote in a body; so as to enable 
them to give the decision between two parties about equally balanced. 
Candidates expecting the votes of the Catholic body, must give a specific 
pledge to be on all occasions the defenders and advocates of the religious 
rights and interests of the Catholics throughout the whole extent of the 
Empire, subject to the British sceptre.” 


But we now come to what is of still more importance, as 
bearing on the proceedings of the present Administration in 
their measure for the protection of Roman Catholic charities, 
their concession of the rank of ‘* Bishop” and ‘ Archbishop ” 
to the Romish hierarchy, their endowment of Maynooth, and 
their proposal to repeal all statutes condemnatory of Romanism. 


“In this point of view the following statement of M. Gondon, 
deserves particular attention:—‘ The importance which the Catholics 
had acquired, was one of the first questions which occupied the statesman, 
whom the elections of 1841 had called to the helm. Hearing of 
numerous conversions in the inferior classes of society, observing that 
religious fraternities of both men and women were being organized 
every where, the Government wished to know the real objects of these 
associations, and to make sure that this considerable increase of the 
children of the Roman Church portended no design to the social 
condition of Britain. A secret inquiry was set on foot by the Govern- 
ment, and the ministry was informed that every where, in the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, the Catholics form a select 
body, distinguished by its knowledge, its morality, and its love of 
order. According to the reports of the manufacturers, the Catholics 
are the most laborious and best disciplined workmen; they always 
keep aloof from the leaders of disunion and disorder. It required no 
more than this to determine the Government to let things take their 
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course, without endeavouring to impede in any way the general tendency 
which manifests itself towards a religious system formerly condemned by 
the laws of the State. Thus the regenerating action of Catholicism 
makes itself felt in a social point of view.’ Further on we learn from 
M. Gondon’s book, that ‘since 1842, roz Centra ComMITTEE oF 
THE CaTHoLic INstiTUTE HAS BEEN IN COMMUNICATION WITH SEVERAL 
MEMBERS OF THE CABINET,’ AND THAT THE CONCESSIONS MADE TO 
Roman CATHOLICS HAVE BEEN THE RESULTS OF THAT COMMUNICA- 


TION.” 


And this brings us again to Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill. The 
Romanist authority just quoted, leads to the suspicion that 
this bill was concocted by the ‘Catholic Institute.” Similar 
bills have been brought in for the last session or two by 
Romanists—one we believe by Serjeant Murphy in the House 
of Commons, and another by Lord Beaumont in the House 
of Lords. The repeal of the old statutes against Romanism 
and other forms of religious dissent, have been for some time 
pressed on various occasions by Romanists. It has at length, 
most probably at the instance of the ‘‘ Catholic Institute,” been 
formally taken up by the present ministry. 

Now, in examining the real character of this measure, we may 
be permitted to ask, why Romanists have been so very anxious for 
it? It is not pretended that any of the penalties against their 
religion are now in force. It is not pretended that the Act of 
Emancipation in 1829 left them subject to any danger of per- 
secution from these laws. Nothing could be so absurd as such a 
notion. No one asserts that it is the case. The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the advocates of the bill do not venture to say that 
any relief is needed from positive penalties. Why then is the 
repeal of these statutes sought for, when they are wholly suspended 
from operation, and no one suffers from them! ill any one 
believe that Romanists seek their repeal merely because they 
deem their existence an insult to their religion! We can only 
say that if the supporters of the measure are taken in by mere 
pretences like this, the credulity of some men of the world is truly 
marvellous. Does any one who understands Jesuitism suppose 
that it has not some design deeper than is apparent, when it 
complains of “insults” being offered to religion’ Look at the 
measure, and see whether the real designs of Jesuitism cannot 
be distinctly traced in it? Here is a measure which is to remove 
no one real grievance—Thus much is admitted. What then is 
the object ? 

The bill is simply to repeal every shred and vestige of the old 
enactments against those who dissent from the established 


religion of the State. If it should pass, there would not be a 
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single remaining proof on the statute-book, that the State had ever 
disapproved of dissent from the National Church, or that it ever 
held it the duty of the nation to embrace that form of religion. 
Let this bill pass, and the whole theory of the constitution as 
regards religion is at once altered. Hitherto the doctrine of the 
Law of England has been, that the Church is recognized and 
established by the State as the true religion ; that the State holds 
it to be the duty of all its subjects to adhere to the Church; but 
that it does not any longer compel schismatics to conformity by 
temporal penalties, as it once did: it tolerates what it cannot 
approve or encourage. ‘This is the principle of toleration, which 
involves necessarily the supremacy of an established Church, and 
its peculiar adoption by the State. But as soon as this bill 
passes, the whole doctrine of toleration is at an end. The State 
will have declared that it recognizes no superiority of one form 
of religion to another. It will have blotted from its Statute 
Book the whole body of laws, which in the course of successive 
ages attested its preference for the Church of England, and 
which continue to attest it. By this single act, the State will 
have recognized the equality of all sects: it will have established 
the principle that they are all to be viewed with equal favour— 
that there is to be no further preference. 

Such is the object which Romanists and all other sectarians 
have been aiming at for years. They repudiate the notion of 
toleration, and demand equality of rights. The demand must by 
this time be familiar to all our readers. It is conceded by the 
‘Religious Opinions Relief Bill.” Let this bill become law ; and 
the mistaken liberality which has allowed it to pass, will ere long 
find it bearing bitter fruits. Romanists will be quite satisfied to 
have gained the concession of the principle, and will wait a little 
before it is pushed home to its conclusions. What are those 
conclusions ? 

The principle established by the bill is, the full equality of all 
religious sects in the eye of the aw—their perfect equality in rights. 
On this principle, how will it be any longer possible to defend the 
exclusive possession of seats in Parliament by the “ Anglican” 
bishops? This constitutes a decided inequality between the 
English Church and other religious sects. Consequently either 
the bishops must be expelled from the House of Lords, or other 
sects must have representatives there. The former alternative 1s, 
of course, that which would be adopted. Now just let us pause 
for a moment on this question. We recollect the violent exertion 
made for the expulsion of the bishops from Parliament in 1830— 
1834. That the danger was very great, we suppose no one will 
deny. It was generally supposed that the bench were in no small 
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degree alarmed at it. The first report of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners in 1835, is believed to have been materially influenced 
by it. According to the common report the see of Man was sup- 
pressed because it afforded the dangerous precedent of a bishopric 
without a seat in Parliament ; and the total number of dioceses in 
England was not to be increased, (notwithstanding the evident 
desirableness of some increase, and the universal cry of the 
Church for it,) because the number of spiritual peers could not be 
augmented, and the commissioners feared the precedent of the ap- 
pointment of bishops without seats in Parliament. If these re- 
ports were well founded, the Church certainly paid most dearly for 
the privilege of parliamentary seats for her bishops. The spiritual 
advantage of the Church was prevented by the apprehension of 
losing parliamentary rank! However this may be, it certainly 
showed a very great apprehension of the uncertain tenure of seats 
in the House of Lords. Again, in the very last session of Par- 
liament, Lord Stanley, then Secretary for the Colonies, and now 
—observe this point—the leader of the Protectionist party—warned 
the bishops, that the creation of a single additional bishop without 
a seat in Parliament, would endanger the seats of the whole hier- 
archy! Ue remarked that many very excellent persons were of 
opinion, that the bishops would be more efficient if they were re- 
moved from Parliament. These were ominous words. Now let 
us look in another direction. There are unquestionably many 
very well-disposed persons, of high character, and friends of the 
Church, who have long been anxious to see an increase in the 
hierarchy, and who have learnt gradually that the seats in Parlia- 
ment constitute the only real obstacle to a measure which they 
deem of far more importance than the preservation of parlia- 
mentary seats. Such persons have, in many cases, ceased to wish 
for the preservation of the latter privilege ; and would even be 
rather glad to see it abolished. Further, many of the Protec- 
tionist party have taken offence at the recent support of the 
ministerial poliey by the episcopal bench. We doubt whether 
the hierarchy can look to the Protectionists for the support of 
their parliamentary privileges. To whom then are they to look ! 
Not to the present government: not to the Radicals or Free- 
traders, for they are the natural enemies of the hierarchy, 
and will be immediately open-mouthed for its destruction. Not, 
we fear, to the Whigs, for they would sacrifice the hierarchy with- 
out seruple if it suited their interests to do so. What hope then 
would there be of resisting the demands of the Radicals and 
Romanists for the expulsion of the bishops from the House of 
Lords, if this bill were to pass, and this natural inference were to 
be drawn from it? We confess that we are not sanguine as to 
the result. It is our painful apprehension, that if such events 
112 
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should take place,—if such measures should pass without the 
strenuous and united opposition of the sistilies-and if there 
should be any more instances of want of firmness and resolution 
in maintaining what is considered by most persons to be the cause 
of the Church, the hierarchy would fall; we do not say, with- 
out any struggle ; because, thank Heaven, there are those who 
would support it under all circumstances ; but without any power- 
ful or lengthened resistance. 

Let us suppose the enemies of the Church to have gained from 
the unsuspecting facility of its friends, the concession of -the 
principle of Lord Lyndhurst’s bill, namely, the equality of all 
religious sects in the eye of the law. And let us suppose them 
to demand the expulsion of the bishops from the House of Lords 
as a necessary consequence of the principle thus admitted. On 
what grounds could they be resisted? It would be in vain to 
appeal to the old principle of the constitution which recognizes a 
National Church. This ground would have been cut away. It 
would be in vain to argue that the Church ought to be represented 
in Parliament: the answer would be, that if so, a/l sects ought to 
be equally represented ; which being impossible, the Church must 
be placed on a level with other sects. It would be vain to appeal 
to vested rights and immemorial privileges. The Corn-law Bill, 
and the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, and the Irish Tithe Bill, 
have interfered with vested rights and immemorial privileges. 
We might urge the benefit derived from the presence of the 
ministers of religion in the deliberations of Parliament. We 
should be met by those who would assure us that the //ouse of 
Commons continues to get on admirably without the presence of 
any clergy ; and would remind us that seats in Parliament detain 
the hierarchy from the discharge of their duties in their dioceses. 
We should be assured that the possession of this privilege only 
renders the bishops obsequious followers of the ministry; and 
that it makes too marked a distinction between the first and 
second order of the clergy. We should urge, in reply, the evil 
and danger of removing the bishops from the House of Lords, as 
a step to the total separation of Church and State. The reply 
would be, that the principle of total separation, @. ¢. of perfect 
indifference, or equal favour to all religious sects, had been con- 
ceded by the * Religious Opinions Relief Bill,” which the bishops 
themselves had supported. ‘We fear then, that as far as argument 
was concerned, the opponents of the hierarchy would have the 
advantage very decisively. 

Since the above passage was written, we have observed some 
further evidences of the extremely critical position in which the 
hierarchy is now placed. : 

An appeal of the most forcible description had been made to 
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the spiritual lords by the Marquis of Exeter. His lordship had 
urged upon the episcopal bench the difficulties to which this 
measure might reduce the parochial clergy, whose interests the 
bishops were especially commissioned to defend. We cite the 
report of his speech :— 


“‘T cannot help expressing my great regret, that many of the right 
reverend prelates, for whom I have the highest respect, should have 
thought it their duty to vote for the second reading of this bill. I had 
expected, as they are the only representatives of the clergy, whose 
interests will suffer so extremely from this measure, that they would 
have opposed it as a measure most hurtful to the interests of the 
Church. My surprise is, that many of those who have been asserting the 
necessity of augmenting poorer livings, and using their best exertions to 
carry out the object of the present commission, should have voted for a 
measure that must irtdisputably affect the incomes of the poorer clergy, 
and stultify, such would be the effect, all they have been doing to 
augment them during the last few years. I can assure the right 
reverend bench, that their clergy will feel their desertion most acutely. 
I had some conversation with several, in which I told them, that I had 
heard reports that the bishops intended to support the measure, but one 
and all declared, that they did not think the right reverend bench would 


so betray their trust.” 


The Bishop of St. David's, according to the report of his 
speech, thus addressed himself to the question :— 


‘“‘ He wished to say a few words in his own defence; for their lordships 
could not have forgotten that in the course of the recent discussion very 
numerous appeals—very solemn, emphatic, and earnest appeals, had 
been made by a great number of noble lords, and he must be permitted 
to say in a very unusual strain, to those who occupied a place in that 
part of the house (the right reverend bench), and they must also be 
anare that they were of such a nature as to involve very serious charges 
against that portion of their lordships’ house, who held the opinions which 
he (the Bishop of St. David's) held. .. . The right reverend members of 
the bench on which he sat, were considered to be the representatives of 
the interests of the clergy, and it was on those grounds himself and his 
colleagues had been urged to give a vote against the measure which 
appeared to threaten the interest of that body. But what was the proceed- 
ing of the noble lords themselves upon the measure? Did they not most 
emphatically and indignantly repudiate the consideration of the question 
as a landlords’ or a personal question, or that the measure was one 
calculated for the interests of aclass only? It appeared to him, there- 
fore, rather inconsistent, that though they put away from themselves 
all personal consideration, they nevertheless asked the right reverend 
bench to vote against the measure, on the ground that if passed, it 
would affect their interests. . .. The clergy had no apprehensions of this 
kind themselves... . He rejoiced that no unanimity on the present bill 
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appeared amongst the right reverend prelates, because it was to him, and 
it would be to the world, a conviction that they had been guided by their 
own convictions, and by no other consideration. ... Whatever loss the 
clergy might be considered to bear, it appeared to him that they would 
receive but little injury... . He would only say, that the great body of 
the clergy had no desire that their votes should be influenced by considera- 
tions connected with themselves... . Even if the measure should injure 
the interests of the clergy, they would secure to themselves that which 
to them was far more valuable than that they would lose, namely, the 
unabated and increased respect of the people.” 


In our opinion any measure which would affect the indepen- 
dence of the clergy would not secure for them ‘“ the increased 
respect of the people.” We are, therefore, obliged to dissent 
from the right reverend prelate, who, we believe, was not in any 
way wuthorized by the parochial clergy of England to declare that 
they are quite willing to submit to the sacrifice of one-fourth 
of their incomes. Besides, his reply seems to reduce itself 
to this: “* How could noble lords ask the bishops to protect 
the incomes of the parochial clergy, when they themselves had 
entirely rejected the notion of being influenced by personal con- 
siderations for the interests of the landlords?” That is to say, 
because the Protectionists generously set aside their own interests, 
the bishops might set aside the interests of the clergy! No 
one pretended that the measure would affect the interests of the 
bishops: this point was subsequently brought out with his usual 
force and point by Lord Stanley. 


‘* The right reverend prelate said that he thought no reference ought 
to be made to the right reverend bench on the subject of the revenues 
of the Church. Now, my Lords, I say that . . . the lowering of the 
incomes of the parochial clergy is not a private, but a public injury, 
and is not to be considered merely as a diminution affecting the 
parochial clergy alone. If the commutation tithe bill had not taken 
place, the clergy would have been infinitely greater sufferers by the 
introduction of this measure. . . . I am quite sure that the right reve- 
rend bench is above the danger of being unduly influenced. Yet J may 
mention that there is a broad distinction between the parochial clergy and 
the members of that bench, who are the guardians of the Church. The 
parochial clergy are dependent for their incomes upon the price of corn, 
but the right reverend bench have all a fixed salary. The parochial 
clergy’s income depends upon the fluctuating price of corn, whilst the 
right reverend prelates received a fixed and definite sum of money. Lam 
quite sure that that circumstance will not in any way actuate the right 
reverend bench in giving their votes upon this question, and I only 
mention it for the purpose of showing that a difference does exist.” 


These observations comprise matter which cannot fail to make 
a profound impression on the minds of the parochial clergy. 
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We believe that exceptions have been taken to the ~~ fact 
of the nature of the Episcopal income. But on the other side 
it might be said, that incomes of 5000/. per annum might bear 
some reduction without distressing their owners, while the same 
could not be said of incomes of 100/., 2002., or 3007. 

We now turn to the report of the speech of another right 
reverend prelate, alluded to in the above extract from Lord 


Stanley’s speech. 


‘An appeal had been made to the right reverend bench upon which 
he sat—a very earnest and forcible one—on the ground that the mea- 
sure would diminish the incomes of the clergy. . . He confessed that 
he could not welcome such an appeal as that of the noble lord’s. It 
would be in the recollection of their lordships that one noble earl had 
allowed himself to use such language as the following. That noble 
earl begun with a most erroneous assumption of a fact respecting the 
incomes of the English bishops. He then called upon the right reve- 
rend bench to remember their interests. He said they were separate 
from the interests of the parochial clergy, possessing real property, and 
upon whom the measure of the government would press with peculiar 
severity. There could be no doubt, the noble earl said, but wt would 
lower their incomes, but it would benefit the bishops, because it would 
make money cheaper. The noble earl, having laid down this position, 
called upon the bench, of which he (the Bishop of Oxford) was one, 
not to give a selfish vote. //e thought such an appeal would not be re- 
sponded to in the spirit in which it was made. He would say more— 
THE BISHOPS DID NOT REPRESENT ANY PARTICULAR CLASS—IT WAS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL TO SAY so. Such a doctrine, if admitted, would 
destroy the very constitution of the House of Lords. The bishops sat 
there to represent the interests of this great country. If they did not, 
their mouths must be sealed up on all but clerical matters. They were 
to consult not merely what was best for the clergy, but what was best 
for the community at large. He would not be understood to sacrifice the 
interests of the clergy ; on the contrary, he thought he was best advanc- 


ing them when he promoted the public weal,” 


We may be allowed to remark on the doctrine of this right 
rev. prelate, that if it be true, the reason usually advanced 
for maintaining the seats of the hierarchy in the House of Lords 
isat an end. If they do not sit there to represent the interest 
of the Church generally ; if they sit merely as legislators who are 
to look simply to the general interests of the country at large, 
and with no especial reference to those of the clergy ; then we 
opine, that there can be no very strong reason for calling the 
ministers of religion away from their more appropriate and 
peculiar functions, and burdening them with attendance on the 


House of Lords. : 
Let us not be misunderstood in saying this. We should regret 
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to see the bishops expelled from the House of Lords; in the 
first place, because we think that their presence there is useful 
Sor the purpose of watching all measures affecting the interests of 
the Church and of Religion generally ; and secondly, because their 
expulsion would be an important change, which ought not to be 
introduced without proved necessity. But we do not, we must 
confess, attach great weight to the mere temporal dignity and 
position which this privilege confers on the heads of the Church. 
This dignity has its disadvantages as well as its advantages: it 
adds largely to the expenses of the prelacy, and detains them 
from residence and cure of souls in their dioceses—duties which 
are as strictly incumbent on them in a religious point of view, as 
on the very poorest curate in the land. Our opinions on the 
whole question are nearly these: we should feel disinclined on 
some accounts to vote for the introduction of the hierarchy into 
the House of Lords, if they had never been there before: but as 
they have occupied seats in the legislature for a thousand years, 
we should think it would be dangerous now to remove them. 
We fear that we cannot take very high ground in maintaining 
this privilege, or speak very positively on the subject. 

But we certainly do feel thts most strongly: that the question 
of seats in Parliament is one of very subordinate importance, in 
comparison with the increase of the Episcopate: that the one 
relates to the temporalities of the Church, and the other to its 
spiritualities—that the one relates tc its influence in the Legisla- 
ture—the other to its efficiency as a means of promoting the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth. We should be glad to see the 
Church ready to sacrifice all temporal considerations to those 
which are purely spiritual. We should be glad to see her willing, 
if need be, to lay down her temporal dignities, so that her essen- 
tial ends were accomplished. We should be glad to see her in a 
spirit of faith, willing to risk all for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
And we feel confident, that if she could thus, courageously, faith- 
fully, and in a spirit of self-denial, throw herself on the Divine 
protection—if she could get above the poor anxieties for the favour 
of princes, and the possession of temporal privileges, by which she 
is sometimes checked and restrained in the path of simple duty— 
she would be, even in this world, most amply rewarded. Is she not 
dependent on public opinion? Does not her strength lie in the 
affections of the people (humanly speaking)? What then would 
be so likely to strengthen her position, as to let the people of this 
country see, that while she does not recklessly throw away the 
privileges and rights with which the prudence and piety of former 
ages have invested her, she is still resolved to look simply and 
stedfastly, in the first place, to the fulfilment of her spiritual 
duties? That men of this world may fear to create Bishops with- 
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out seats in Parliament, lest, by some chance, the parliamentary 
privileges of the hierarchy might be endangered—that statesmen 
may, in this question, put aside the demands of religion itself, 
and forget the higher interests of the Church, we can well under- 
stand. but if it be so, it is, in our opinion, the imperative duty 
of the Church to set them right, and to tell them with one united 
voice, that “the kingdom of God and His righteousness” must 


first be sought—that no religious cause can long prosper or suc- 


ceed in which this principle is not the primary motive of action. 
Holding these opinions, it is with the greatest gratification that 
we have read what purports to be a report of speeches recently deli- 
vered in the House of Lords, on occasion of the presentation of a 
petition by Earl Fitzwilliam. We hail, with the utmost satis- 
faction, such sentiments as those which are comprised in the 
speeches of Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Brougham, furnishing, as 
they do, the most striking evidences of the progress which the 
question of an increase in the hierarchy is making in the public 
mind. The remarks of the Bishop of Exeter, who is a proved 
friend of this cause, are also most valuable ; and the whole conver- 
sation is doubly important, not merely from its distinct attestation 
to the necessity of an increase in the episcopate, but from pointing 
out the source from which that increase is to be provided for. 


“ Earl Firzwitiiam presented a petition from a clergyman in Ox- 
fordshire, praying for a new division of the episcopal sees in England, 
that the bishops might be relieved from their onerous duty of attendance 
in Parliament, and that the incomes of the bishops, which the petitioner 
stated were dangerously large for men of God, might be reduced from 
£163,000 per annum, their present amount, to £80,000 per annum. 
He (Earl Fitzwilliam) was of opinion that the number of bishops in 
England ought to be largely increased, and therefore he had always 
objected to the union of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph. 

‘* The Bishop of Exeter said, that he thought it absolutely necessary 
to state, that the crying want from paucity of bishops in this country was 
an evil which must soon be remedied. He, however, did not wish to 
see any increase in the general episcopal income, which he thought was 
quite sufficient to maintain a much larger number of bishops than the 
present number. He believed it would be a great misfortune to the 
State, as well as to the Church, if the bishops, the representatives of 
our National Church, were excluded from Parliament. He should only 
add, that he hoped the noble earl would introduce some measure for the 
purpose of increasing the number of bishops. 

‘‘Lord BrovcHam said, that in his opinion the great increase in the 
population rendered a larger number of bishops necessary. He did not 
believe that the right reverend bench was overpaid, as matters now stood. 

“Karl Firzwitutam said, that he thought the bishops ought to be 
increased to forty in number ; and he was convinced that the new ones 


could easily be paid out of the present episcopal revenues.” 
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The advocates of an increase in the episcopate have rarely 
ventured to make any allusion to the possibility of obtaining funds 
for the purpose from the existing episcopal revenues. There can, 
however, now be no longer any difficulty or delicacy in speaking 
on the point. The scale of income adopted for the colonial 
dioceses, which has descended gradually from 40002. per annum 
to 1200/., (the incomes of the dioceses being subdivided as new 
dioceses were formed,) furnishes a precedent, which it might not 
be possible indeed strictly to follow ; but which certainly cannot 
be overlooked or set aside. The duties of a colonial bishop are 
more onerous than those of an English bishop—the expenses of 
his visitations must be greater—the demands on his purse in new 
settlements, where churches and clergy are to be provided, 
scarcely less. And yet the average of income in England is 
6000/7. per annum, while in the colonies 1200/. is considered 
sufficient. Under these circumstances we cannot help expressing 
our concurrence in the views of the Bishop of Exeter and Lord 
Fitzwilliam. There seem to be sufficient means for doubling the 
number of sees, without trespassing on the funds of the State, or 
on private liberality. We may be permitted to add, that consider- 
ing the immense increase in the population of this country, and 
the onerous nature of these episcopal duties which are strictly 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, it is not easy to see how the additional 
engagements of the hierarchy as members of the temporal legisla- 
ture can be defended, unless there be a large increase in the 
episcopate. 

We revert to the *‘ Religious Opinions Relief Bill.” We have 
shown that it would lead by necessary consequence to the exclu- 
sion of the bishops from the House of Lords. 

But this is only an instalment of what would follow. The 
next question that would be asked is, How can the large incomes 
of the hierarchy be defended consistently with the principles of 
religious equality? Ought not the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to be equally well endowed? Or else, ought not the incomes 
of the Protestant bishops to be divided with their rivals‘ 
if this be not admitted, then ought not the two Sects to be placed 
on a level, by leaving the heads of both to depend equally on the 
voluntary support of their respective communions ! Questions 
like this will be pressed home, as soon as the principle of reli- 
gious equality shall have been admitted. 

Again, the application of tithes, and Church property gene- 
rally, to the exclusive support of the ministers of one religious 
denomination, will be next pointed out as a violation of the 
principle of religious equality. It will be demanded that all sects 
shall alike support their own ministers. The contest will be to 
procure the confiscation of tithes and Church property ; but 1t 
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may be, that some “liberal” minister, anxious to propitiate the 
agriculturists, may offer them the abolition of this burden on 
land, and the transfer of the payment of the existing clergy to 
the Revenue. The change would scarcely be greater and more 
startling than that effected by the Gierdien Bill. In this case 
the process of equalizing the position of all religious sects would 
be a very simple one. Parliament would only have to refuse 
the supplies, and the clergy would be at once obliged to de- 
pend on the voluntary contributions of their flocks. 

But we have not yet come to the end of what might be 
expected. The churches would still be held by the legitimate 
clergy. But this would be regarded as a sign of inequality, and 
agrievance. It would be urged by Romanists, that their ancestors 
built these churches, and that they have as good a right to employ 
them as Protestants. It would be represented as a grievance 
that they were excluded from the churches which had been built 
by the Sovereigns of England, or from the public funds. We 
do not pretend to say that such claims would have any weight, 
if made at the present moment. ‘They would undoubtedly now 
be considered as extravagant and ridiculous. But, would they 
be so, if the preceding steps in the course of events which we 
have been pointing out had been taken? Certainly not. The 
same spirit of Liberalism which had already gone so far, 
would not hesitate, for a moment, in granting to Romanists the 
further concession of celebrating their rites in our churches, 
alternately with those of the Church of England. Thus, at 
length, we should have arrived, by a very regular gradation, at 
the object which Romanists even now look to as certain to be 
attained :—the celebration of Mass in St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey ! 

Nor is this the last step : religious liberty would be claimed for 
the occupant of the Throne of England; and we might thus, in 
process of time, have a Romish Sovereign on the Throne, and be 
again governed indirectly by the Jesuits. 

We shall probably be considered by some of our readers as 
mere alarmists; and it will be answered, that such events as we 
have alluded to as within the compass of possibility, cannot 
occur. We should be most happy to be able to concur in this 
opinion. We have striven to hope for the Church almost 
against hope. We have cherished hope for her, when many around 
us have despaired. We have felt an undoubting confidence in 
the loyalty of vast multitudes of her adherents, which has been 
tested and proved on many occasions within our recollection. 
But the present aspect of affairs, both political and religious, 
does seem most threatening to the interests of the Church as 
a National Establishment. And this has occurred in the space 
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of little more than a year. At the meeting of Parliament in 
1845, the Church of England stood apparently in a stronger 
position externally than she had done for many years. A party 
which had taken its stand on the principle of protection to ail 
Established Interests and Institutions, had, after a glorious struggle, 
gained the ascendancy, and had elevated its leaders to the 
Ministry. What is now the state of things? In the space of 
one year, the ministers, thus elevated to power on the principle 
of protection and conservatism, have by a series of measures 
subversive of the interests which they were commissioned and 
pledged to defend,—in the face of the amplest warning, and 
avowedly, with the full knowledge of the risk which was run— 
utterly and finally divided the great and noble party, which had 
so long adhered to them with unparalleled fidelity, union, and 
confidence. ‘They have outraged the principles and feelings of 
the friends of religion. They have exasperated to the last degree 
the agricultural body, on whom their power was dependent. 
And they will be compelled, with disgrace, to relinquish the 
government to those who represent interests hostile to the Church. 
Whether the constitutional party will be now able to struggle 
successfully with the tide of revolution which is fast setting in, is 
more than human wisdom can foresee. They ought at least to 
have the sympathies and support of every one who wishes to 
preserve the relics of the English constitution. We are per- 
suaded that they will contend to the last for that sacred cause ; 
and we can only hope that they will not visit on the Church of 
their Fathers, the temporary defection of some of her leaders 
in an hour of trial and difficulty. We trust that they will ere long 
receive the full support of the Church in their efforts : and if the 
same principles which have always hitherto guided them in their 
consistent course shall still continue to mark their progress, and 
to sustain their efforts ;—if they will take their stand on the 
principle of Church and State; the preservation of all interests 
(and of the Chureh as the first and highest of all) ; together with 
the reformation of all proved abuses; they will infallibly have in 
the end the support of the whole Church, and of the majority of 
the people of England. With them, under Divine Providence, 
now rests whatever of hope still remains for the ultimate preser- 
vation of this country. If they cannot direct its affairs, they may 
at least be enabled to contend pro aris et focis against the anta- 
gonists of both: they may be able to frustrate their machinations 
and confound their measures. This is a noble destiny, if they 
are called to no higher ; and they will finally rally around them in 
its fulfilment the property, the integrity, and the religion of the 
country. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC, 





1. Kay on Education in England and France. 2. Dr. Maitland on the Catacombs. 
3. Wordsworth’s Christian Boyhood. 4. Kennaway’s Poems. 5. Waylen’s 
Ecclesiastical Reminiscences. 6. Sharpe’s History of Egypt. 7. Wilson's 
British India. 8. Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 9. Landor's Works. 10. Dr. 
O'Sullivan on Development. 11. Dudley’s Naology. 12. Spalding Club 
Publications. 13. Maurice’s Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 14. 
Williams’s Sermons at Jerusalem. 15. Taylor’s Modern British Plutarch. 
16. Verses for Holy Seasons. 17. Ephesus, by Rev, P. Pounden. 18. Bishop 
Heber, by Chambers. 19. Bishop Mant’s Religio Quotidiana. 20. Bohn’s 
Standard Library. 21. Montgomery on the Scottish Schism. 22. Mis- 


cellaneous. 


1.—The Education of the Poor in England and France. By 
JoserH Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Hatchards. 


Tue publication of this volume was immediately followed by some 
rather severe remarks by the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which, we think, were not calculated to create any unfa- 
vourable impression in regard to the author, or his work, Mr. 
Kay, who is a brother of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, is an enthusiast 
in the cause of education, and argues earnestly for the necessity 
of the adoption of some national system of education by the 
State. He suggests (p. xviii.) one which shall secure “ the 
direction of religious teaching to the clergy of the different sects, 
and the direction of secular teaching to the government, pro- 
viding separate Normal schools for the training of schoolmasters 
for the Church and for the Dissenters.” This is the principle of 
the Irish system of national education; and as experiments are 
always tried first in Ireland, and the Irish system has been 
sustained steadily by successive governments for about fifteen 
years, there can be very little doubt that an attempt will be 
made to introduce it into England, as soon as a breathing time 
from more important questions is allowed. Mr. Kay furnishes 
many interesting details on the state of primary education on the 
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Continent, dwelling particularly on the provision for periodical 
inspection and examination of the schools, the nature of the 
Normal schools, and the instruction imparted in them, the 
institution of the F’réres Chrétiens, and their useful labours; and 
after drawing a contrast between the means of education pro- 
vided in England and those provided in the continental coun- 
tries, and taking a survey of the efforts which have been made 
by voluntary exertions to supply the wants of the country, he 
arrives at the conclusion, that it is absolutely necessary for the 
State to take up the question in a way proportioned to its mag- 
nitude. He abedan that the number of Normal schools requi- 
site for England is not less than seventy-two, while there are 
only five in existence ; that to provide for the payment of good 
masters for the existing schools, the Church would require 
500,0002. per annum, which she cannot raise; that it would 
require 2,000,000/. to support a general and efficient system of 
national education ; that this sum might be provided by sup- 
pressing out-door relief to the poor. This however should, he 
thinks, only be done in a gradual manner. Mr. Kay takes a 
gloomy view of the moral and religious condition of the people 
of Mngland, more especially in the manufacturing districts, and 
pleads for the general spread of a religious education, under the 
management of the clergy and the dissenting ministers. There 
is one obstacle which appears to us to render all these plans 
perfectly Utopian. Who would believe for a moment, that the 
English Parliament, which has been in the habit of expending 
some 30,000/. or 40,0007. per annum on education, and which 
last year made a prodigious exertion, and actually expended 
75,000/., would listen to any proposal for a permanent charge of 
2,500,000/.2 We should like to see any member of Parliament 
making such a proposal. This is not the way in which we do 
things in England. We do not compute the wants of the 
country, and then attempt to provide for them. But we give as 
much as we conveniently can, without inquiry. This Is an 
economical method. By pursuing it we acquire the character of 
liberality at a cheap rate. Our plans for Church extension are 
guided by this economical principle. No one attempts to procure 
any estimate of the actual wants of the Church; but a sum 1s 
applied to meet them (certainly large in its actual amount) ; and 
as some good is of course done, we assume that the want of 
Church extension has been tolerably provided for. On the whole, 
though we cannot concur with many of Mr. Kay’s views, we have 
derived interest and instruction from his work. Most earnestly 
do we wish that such publications might act as a warning to the 
Church of what is probably coming, and might induce her in 
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the mean time to make increased exertions in the cause of educa- 
tion on sound principles. 


11.—The Church of the Catacombs: a Description of the Primitive 
Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Cuartes Mairianp, M.D. London: Longmans. 


THE volume before us supplies a desideratum in our literature 
which has long been felt. The works of Arringhi, Fabretti, 
Boldetti, Bottari, and others who have laboured in the 
interesting field of inquiry presented by the subterranean anti- 
quities of Rome, are not within the reach of the English reader. 
On the other hand, Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Rock have attempted 
to enlist these relics of antiquity in the service of Romanism, and 
from the absence of information on a branch of knowledge which 
has been much cultivated in Italy, some persons have been per- 
plexed by the plausible references which have been made to alleged 
inscriptions and representations, which are assumed to be of the 
very earliest date, and to include a recognition of Romish doc- 
trines and practices. The doctrine of development has, indeed, 
materially weakened the force of this argument, because it 
demonstrates that the peculiarities of Romanism were not 
received by the Church from the beginning, but gradually 
reasoned out. Still, it is both important and interesting to be 
allowed such an insight as the work before us affords, into the 
nature of the sepulchral remains of Rome. The extensive cata- 
combs, which extend under a considerable part of Rome, and 
which spread in one direction to a distance of fifteen miles, were 
originally excavated as quarries and sand pits, but they gradually 
were made receptacles for the dead, and in the course of ages the 
number of tombs, and of sculptures, paintings, and inscriptions 
accumulated there, was enormous, ‘The catacombs became a 
place of sepulture about the end of the Roman Republic, and they 
continued to be so for many centuries after the Christian eera. 
During the heathen persecutions they were the refuge of the 
Christians, who here remained in concealment, celebrating their 
religious rites by stealth, and depending for their daily sustenance 
on those of the brethren, whose humble station permitted them 
with safety to remain above ground. The bishops of Rome were 
generally buried here for several centuries, and the remains of the 
martyrs were also deposited here. The chapels in which the per- 
secuted believers worshipped the true God are still in existence 
amongst these catacombs ; but.the inscriptions and other remains 
of art have been generally transferred to the various museums of 
Rome, and more especially to that of the Vatican. In these 
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invaluable collections the author of the work before us has 
bestowed his time most judiciously, and in a way to interest and 
instruct his readers. The interesting work of Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray, on the sepulchres of Etruria, with which our readers are 
doubtless well acquainted, is an evidence of the interest with 
which what seems to be a merely antiquarian topic, may be 
invested by the light in which it is placed by an author. We 
must select some illustrations of the mode in which the sub- 
ject before us is treated :— 


‘The fact that the catacombs were employed as a refuge from perse- 
cution, rests upon good evidence, notwithstanding objections that have 
been made, founded upon the narrowness of the passages, the difficulty 
of supporting life, and the risk of discovery, increased by seeking con- 
cealment in an asylum so well known to their enemies. These objec- 
tions scarcely apply to a temporary residence below ground in times of 
danger, and it is not pretended that the catacombs were inhabited under 
other circumstances . . . . The catacombs have become illustrious by 
the actual martyrdom of some noble witnesses to the truth. Xystus, 
bishop of Rome, together with Quartus, one of his clergy, suffered 
below ground in the time of Cyprian.”—pp. 27, 28. 


The inscriptions on the tombs of the ancient Christians are in 
many cases most deeply interesting : we take one or two as spe- 
cimens. The following is of the date of the fifth persecution, 
As dD, ] 6] . 


‘In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and 
his body rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor Antonine, 
who, perceiving that great benefit would result from his services, re- 
turned evil for good: for while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to 
the true God, he was led away to execution. O,such times! in which 
sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no protection to us. 
What can be more wretched than such a life? and what than such a 
death ? when they could not be buried by their friends and relations— 
At length they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely lived, who has lived 
in Christian times.” 

There is a great mass of most curious information on ancient 
rites and customs in this volume. In particular, the various signs 
and tokens by which Romish antiquaries pretend to discover the 
relics of martyrs in these cemeteries, are very carefully discussed, 
and their uncertainty is demonstrated. We select the following 
interesting remarks: — 

“The romance of the eleven thousand virgins is said to owe its 
existence to the inscription, 

VRSVLA. ET. XIe MM. VV. 
which was read ‘ Ursula and eleven thousand virgins,’ instead of 
‘Eleven virgin martyrs.’ 
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“The history of St. Veronica exceeds all other legends of pseudo- 
saints, in the pertinacity with which it has been supported by the Roman 
Church, in opposition to the learned of her own communion, and in the 
entire absence of traditional evidence. Its origin and progress have 
been brought to light by the researches of Romanist antiquarians. 

‘About the darkest time of the middle ages, arose the custom of 
painting the countenance of our Saviour upon pieces of cloth: the accu- 
racy of the supposed likeness, or icon, as it was called, was attested by 
inscribing beneath it the words ‘vera icon,’ gradually corrupted into 
Veronica. Many writers mention there veronice; as is observed by 
Mabillon, who has cited passages from Romanus, Petrus Casinensis, and 
Augustinus Patricius. Mabillon also mentions the petition of a certain 
Cistercian abbess, dated 1249, to Jacobus de Trecis, the pope’s chap- 
lain, that he would send her a copy of the picture contained in St. 
Peter's. He complied with her request, and begged her to receive the 
copy as ‘a holy Veronica, Christ’s true image and likeness.’ The next 
stage in the growth of the legend (for it does not seem to be of older 
date), was the discovery that the original Veronica was an actual im- 
pression of our Saviour’s features, miraculously taken at some time or 
other: according to Mabillon, during the agony in the garden; to 
Ducange, on the way to Calvary; and by another class of persons, as 
noticed by Baronius, supposed to have been left upon the head-dress in 
the sepulchre. But the story still wanted something, and Veronica was 
at length found to be the name of a holy woman who followed our Lord 
to Calvary ; and who, while piously wiping the Redeemer’s brow with 
a cloth, received as a reward the miraculous impression of his counte- 
nance. Of this woman, whom Baronius calls Berenice, there is a 
colossal statue in St. Peter’s, at Rome; and what is worse, her image 
occupies a prominent place in the hearts of our ignorant people. eee 
The handkerchief of St. Veronica is publicly worshipped in Rome on 
stated occasions, and the ceremony is performed with the utmost 
splendour : perhaps there is no part of the Romish ritual more calcu- 
lated to strike the imagination. The prostrate multitude, the dome of 
St. Peter’s, dimly lighted by the torches in the nave, and the shadowy 
baldacchino, hanging to all appearance in mid-air, form a spectacle not 


easily forgotten.” 


There is much interesting discussion in this volume on the sup- 
posed signs of martyrdom on the tombs of the ancient Christians. 
This is a question of very great practical importance at Rome, 
inasmuch as the catacombs have furnished a large number of relics, 
the sanctity of which is tested in some degree by certain signs 
which antiquarians have chosen to regard as indicative of the 
martyrdom of their former inhabitants. Various implements are 
found in these tombs, which are considered to be instruments of 
torture: some of these appear to have been forged in modern 
times ; in reference to others, Dr. Maitland remarks with justice, 
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that “these objects, if merely an imitation of the instruments of 
torture, are of no value as actual relics of the martyrs: and if it 
is pretended that they were really employed in the execution of 
those with whose bodies they were interred, we may answer, that 
it is incredible that the Christians should have obtained from the 
Pagan authorities their instruments of punishment, in order to 
add to the honours of the martyrs’ funeral.” It seems, in fact, 
that these pretended instruments of torture, were nothing more 
nor less than the tools which the deceased had employed in their 
various trades and callings. It has been supposed that “a figure 
praying,’ represented on a tomb, was a symbol of martyrdom ; 
but Dr. Maitland remarks that this sign occurs on tombs of the 
fourth and fifth centuries—a/ter the ages of martyrdom. Again, 
the Congregation of relics, in 1668, determined that a palm 
sculptured on a tomb, and a vessel tinged with blood, are most 
certain signs of martyrdom. ‘The vessels here alluded to are 
vases of terra-cotta, glass, alabaster, or ivory, found in the Christian 
tombs, which have been considered as receptacles of the martyrs’ 
blood. But it appears that the “palm branch” is now almost 
universally abandoned, and ‘ the vessel of blood,” though still 
generally received on the Continent as an emblem of martyrdom, 
is already attacked in various quarters as being of uncertain 
meaning. Of the latter emblem, no trace is found in contem- 
porary writings—the blood sometimes collected at the time of 
the execution seems to have been preserved as a relic, not to 
have been buried: and “the great number of cups discovered, 
some of which are drinking vessels, with inscriptions and figures 
of a date long posterior to that of the persecutions, leaves room 
to doubt their having been employed with any uniform intention.” 
Dr. Maitland, after quoting the various opinions of antiquaries 
on this point, arrives at a very sensible conclusion—“* Between the 
heathen lachrymatory and the so-called martyr-vase there exists 
no well-defined difference ; and not knowing the exact intention 
of the vessel in either case, beyond the probability that it was a 
depository for aromatic gums, we may suppose the Christians to 
have borrowed it from the Pagans, with such modification of its 
use as time and circumstances suggested.” 

On the whole, it appears that the supposed symbols of mar- 
tyrdom lie under most serious objections. ‘ Excepting a very 
few eases, where the deceased is expressly described as a martyr, 
that circumstance seems to have been left unrecorded in the 
cemetery.” 

The catacombs contain some inscriptions on clergy who were 
buried there. The following is on one of the Roman presbyters :— 
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** LOCVS BASILI PRESB. ET FELICITATI EIVS 
‘* SIBI FECERVNT.” 


“ To Basilus the presbyter, and Felicitas his wife. They made this 
for themselves.” 

Aringhi has preserved an inscription, of which the following is 
a translation :— 

“ Petronia, a priest’s wife, the type of modesty. In this place I lay 
my bones ; spare your tears, dear husband and daughters, and believe 
that it is forbidden to weep for one who lives inGod. Buried in peace, 
on the third nones of October, in the Consulate of Festus [i.e. 
in 472.” 

Dr. Maitland remarks, that very few epitaphs of persons 
devoted to celibacy are found in the Lapidarian Gallery at the 
Vatican. The inscriptions, too, seem in general not to contain 
prayers for the dead ; and the invocations of saints do not appear. 
Sculptured representations of scenes and events mentioned in 
Holy Scripture are not unfrequent ; such as the Three Children 
in the Fiery Furnace, and the History of Daniel. The Good 
Shepherd carrying a Lamb thrown across his shoulders is a well- 
known emblem of our Lord. This emblem occurs frequently on 
the sepulchres of the early Christians, but the representa- 
tion is derived with little variation from heathenism. ‘ In 
the tomb of the Nasones,” says Dr. Maitland, ‘“ a heathen 
family of eminence in Rome, may be seen, among many my- 
thological paintings, the figure of a shepherd with a sheep 
on his shoulders, and a crook in his hand, surrounded by 
the Four Seasons. What was intended by this heathen paint- 
ing is not clear; but by a slight alteration, the same composi- 
tion was soon converted into a ‘bonus pastor’ by Christian 
artists. The change however was slow: the Pan's pipe re- 
mained for some time in the hand of the chief shepherd, and the 
Roman dress was seldom abandoned.” ‘There are many re- 
presentations of the events of our Lord’s life in these sepulchres— 
such as the raising of Lazarus, the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes, the restoration of sight to the blind, and the cure of 
the paralytic. It is a very curious fact, that ‘‘in all the pictures 
and sculptures of our Lord’s history, no reference is ever found to 
his sufferings or death.” 

On the whole, we are bound to say that Dr. Maitland has pro- 
duced a most interesting and valuable book, replete with informa- 
tion which is in a great degree new to the English reader. It is 
copiously illustrated by wood-cuts from drawings by the author. 
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. Christian Boyhood at a Public School. A Collection of Ser- 
mons and Lectures delivered at Winchester College. By the Rev. 
Cuartes Worpswortn, W.A., late Second Master. 2 vols. 
London: Rivingtons. 1846. 


Ir has long been the reproach of our public schools, and we 
fear not without reason, that religious culture has been excluded 
from their sy stem—that they have offered, not facilities, but dis- 
couragements, for the formation of the Christian character. It 
was to be expected, of course, that a boy would be exposed to 
ereater difficulties and temptations upon going to school, than 
he could have experienced at home. Where boys are congre- 
gated in large masses, there must be a considerable amount of 
moral evil. But the fault has been, that little or no pains have 
heen taken in our larger schools to counteract and mitigate the 
evil which was unavoidable ; it has been regarded too much as a 
thing for which there was no remedy. Suggestions for a higher 
and more Christian mode of dealing with it have been imme- 
diately put aside as impracticable. Complaints have been put to 
silence by the formidable truism, that ‘“ boys will be boys.” The 
idea of ‘* Christian boyhood” has been well nigh lost among us. 
Our public schools have produced scholars and gentlemen ; but 
they cannot be said to have tended, by the system pursued by 
them in later times, to train the “ babe ; in Christ” to the per- 
fection of his spiritual manhood. 

We should be very sorry to imply that men of high Christian 
principle, nay of the highest eminence in this respect, have seldom 
issued from public schools. A host of living examples, as well as 
many of a former generation, would instantly occur to the mind, 
and forbid such an ‘allegation ; but we greatly doubt whether any 

of these have owed ought of their Christian integrity and sted- 
fastness to the training of their schoolboy days. It has been 
rather in spite of the influences by which, in that period of their 
life, they were surrounded, than by the aid of them, that their 
religious principles were maintained and strengthened. 

There are now, however, many cheering indications that a 
better state of things i is beginning to arise : “Dr. Arnold, it must 
be gratefully ac -knowledged, set an example of improvement, 
which, we trust, is being extensively followed. And we are happy 
to think that the great defect of his teaching, useful as it un- 
doubtedly was, in important respects, to his pupils, i is not charge- 
able upon those who are now aiming, under God, to Christianize 
“the most principal” of the schools of the country. The volumes 
before us are published by their excellent author as a legacy of 
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love to the boys of Winchester college, his impaired health 
having compelled him to retire from the office of second master, 
which he held for ten years. Although, however, they are 
“especially designed,” as Mr. W. informs us, for Wykehamists ; 
and, naturally, abound in references, and treat of details which 
none but Wykehamists can understand; they furnish us with a 
most valuable body of Christian teaching, from which all who are 
engaged in education, of boys particularly, may gather lessons 
eminently wise and profitable. It is evident from these dis- 
courses, that Mr. Wordsworth never lost sight, in discharging 
the duties of his office, of his own special obligations as a minis- 
ter of Christ’s Church, or of the responsibilities of his pupils, 
as being, by holy baptism, members of the same. He deals with 
them as with “ new creatures in Christ Jesus,” and labours to 
awaken in them a worthy sense of their spiritual capacities, 
privileges, and obligations. But the great excellence of his 
teaching consists, we think, in his happy application of Church 
or Gospel principles to the various ordinary and (so to call them) 
trifling occasions of a schoolboy’s every-day life. This, we sup- 
pose, is felt to be their greatest difficulty by those who are 
attempting to carry out a Christian education; and to all such 
these results of Mr. Wordsworth’s experience and judgment 
must prove an invaluable help. As an instance of the practical 
character of these addresses, we give the following extract from 
the sermon on “ The Practice of Private Prayer.” It appears 
that the boys had been shamed out of the performance of this 
necessary Christian duty—and Mr. W. appeals to the pre- 
fects, to use their authority to break through this disgraceful 


custom— 


“Tt is never my desire,” he says, “ or intention, to recommend what 
I cannot fairly expect you to perform; still less to press upon your 
obedience any command which I myself believe to be impracticable. 
And as regards the practice of private prayer, in the present state of 
things, I am ready to confess that (much as I might wish it) I dare 
not hope to be able to persuade the generality—perhaps not one indi- 
vidual—of you to kneel down singly by his bedside, and say his 
prayers. All I can now hope is, that many of you are in the habit of 
praying secretly as you lie down in your beds; and though I consider 
this as unsatisfactory, if not insufficient, on many accounts, still any 
method of prayer, provided it be regularly and devoutly performed 
will prove, I doubt not, an acceptable service in the sight of God, &c. 

‘“‘What I do wish then is, to put it to yon as prefects, whether the 
present state of things in this respect might not be improved ? I 
wish you to consider, whether by some simple regulations among 
yourselves, the practice of this unquestionable duty, which is now 
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so full of difficulty and temptation, might not be rendered easy and 
delightful.” 
Soon afterwards follows the proposal :— 


“Say your own prayers openly, and at a stated time, on your knees, 
and require those who are committed to your charge to do the same. 
Let the ‘ Prefect in course’ in each chamber preserve the same quiet 
and order before you retire to rest for the short space of five or ten 
minutes of prayer time, as he is accustomed to do during the longer 
period of ‘ Toy time.’ ” 

It is interesting to learn that this good counsel was adopted, 
and that it proved successful, by the Divine blessing, in banishing 
the reproach to which it referred. 

We take the following from the discourse, entitled ‘ On the 
duty of young Communicants in details of School Discipline :"— 


“Certain it is, we teach you again and again, that the very test and 
touchstone of your sincerity, of the strength of your characters, and of 
your religious earnestness, lies in matters of this kind (the point under 
immediate notice is that of keeping within bounds), that the exact, 
punctual, regular performance of the ordinary duties of your daily life, 
is the best and only sure method, not only to win the favour of man, 
but to approve yourselves in the sight of Almighty God: that however 
these may be Jittle things in themselves, yet so long as they are posi- 
tively commanded by those whom you are bound to obey, to you they 
are not such: and even if they were, that it is in little things that the 
real hearty desire of doing one’s duty will best be shown; and again, that 
it is not whether the transgression be little or great, but whether you 
are acting on the principle of obedience, or of disobedience, which it 
concerns you to consider ; for ‘ He that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much.’” 


On the duty of reverent behaviour in public worship, Mr. W. 
has these impressive words :— 


“You will do very wrong if you suffer yourselves to regard this 
matter as one between yourselves as schoolboys and a master whom 
personally you may or may not choose to respect. It is not as a 
master, but as a minister of Christ, that I speak to you on these things ; 
neither is it as schoolboys, but as members of Christ’s body, and as 
God's children, that you are admitted here. I desire, indeed, as far as in 
me lies, to point out to you what is right; but having done this, 
however much | may wish and pray for your own sakes, that you may 
be led to practise it, both in this and every other case, Christian dis- 
cretion, no less than Christian reverence in holy things, forbids that 
I do seek to compass, by the exercise of any lower authority that 
which the authority of the Church and of Christ’s ministers is insuffi- 
cient to effect. Only let me leave you with these reflections :—If we 
cannot, will not, drive out sin and disobedience from the immediate 
presence of God in his house and worship, how shall we hope to over- 
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come them and expel them elsewhere? .. . . Above all, consider this. 
Tice, at the least, in every day, accordingly as you shall follow or 
neglect these directions, you will either be practising yourself in a habit 
of wilful, deliberate disobedience, (and that, too, while professing to be 
engaged in God's service,) a practice which cannot fail to be productive 
of the most fatal consequences upon your future course, or you will be 
forming a habit of holy, dutiful obedience, which is no less certain to 
call down upon you God’s blessing, and to clear and smooth the path 
which is before you.” —Vol. i. p. 233. 


These samples, taken at random from the work before us, 
may help perhaps to give those who are not yet acquainted with 
it, some notion, though a most imperfect one, of its great value. 
We heartily and entirely recommend it to all who are engaged 
or interested in the important work of education. 


1v.—Poems. By the Rev. C. KE. Kennaway, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tue pieces comprised in this volume are classed by the author 
under the following heads—“ Religious Subjects”—‘* Home Sub- 
jects” —those which are “ of a general character” —‘“‘ Sonnets”— 
‘“‘pitaphs.” It will thus be seen that there is very considerable 
variety in the contents, and that the author has attempted most 
of the styles of poetic composition. We can, perhaps, best 
express our sense of the merit of these compositions, by ex- 
pressing a wish that the author could be permitted by his sacred 
avocations to undertake and complete some longer poems than 
any which are included in the present publication. There is 
that in the character of his poetry which reminds us forcibly of 
Cowper, and occasionally of Wordsworth. ‘There is something of 
the affection and simplicity of the one, with the high philosophy of 
the other. It is not for us to determine the rank and position 
which the author of these poems is to hold amongst English 
poets, but we can say with sincerity, that we have perused his 
volume with no ordinary gratification and interest. The poems 
on “ the affections ” seem to us those in which the author appears 
to most advantage. Take the following specimen ‘ On seeing In 
a book, J. K—, jun., chiefly on my Father's Death :"— 


“ Why from my bosom rose that pensive sigh, 
As on that name I gazed? A brother's name, 
Dear from my cradle, dear from childhood—loved 
With warmer love as each maturer grew, | 
And summer ripened all the hopes of spring. 
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A brother’s name! but oh! how strange a tale 
One little word declares of changed existence ! 
Age has gone down, and youth hath ceased to be— 
For who can keep the character of a son, 

When he that was his honour’d father dies. 

* » * * * 
The flowers have all come out since he went hence; ek 
The forest has been green and gay: the birds 
Have sung their love-songs ; piping to the morn, 
The lark has scal’d his cloudy stairs, and all 
The summer tribes have had their summer joys : 
But cold the while thine honoured head was laid, 
My Father! ‘Thou no more canst taste the joy 
That fills the frame, when spring puts forth her power, 
And comes with life o’erloaded ; not for thee 
Peeps the gilt crocus from its summer grave, 
Or lily later loads the air with love.” 








The following lines are from a poem entitled, “ Change of 
Residence,” referring to an incident in the author’s early life :— 





** Far away, 
In many a distant solitude repose 
Sequestered hearts ; they wake at morning prime 
In happy joyance, and they lay them down 
When softly on the slope the shadows fall ; 
Small care have they of camp or kingly court ; 
incircled by their native hills they dwell, 
Each his own centre ; bearing each the bloom 
Of social charities, as she that loved 
Her own few people better than the world. 
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Yet e’en to these, though silent and remote, 
Reaches the wondrous stream ; no devious bay, 
No inland creek, how much soe’er removed, 
Eludes the wandering waters. Calm they live, 
And calmer still ’mid weeping friends they die ; 
Calm is their sunny youth and green old age ; 
And yet the changes of mortality 
Are theirs as all men’s. . . . 

The change e’en now commences: slowly move 
The freighted waggons; bustling menials urge 
Their rapid work ; confusion absolute 

Sits o’er the scene ; while jests and laughter loud 


Tell the strange sights that rammaged chests disclose. 
+ * * * * 
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Those books have slept within their narrow shelves, 
Just as he left them when he laid them down, 
Himself to sleep the dreamless sleep below. 
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Piled on that truck, alas! they tell no more 
Their former tale ; they’re dumb for memory, 
And all their pleasant tones have died away.” 


We should gladly dwell further on this most pleasing and in- 
teresting volume, but our space warns us to conclude. Mr. 
Kennaway is already advantageously known to the theological 
world by an excellent little work on Baptism, and by his Ser- 
mons ; and the volume before us will add to his reputation. 


v.—Kicclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Wayt.en, late Rector of Christchurch, Rock- 
ville, Maryland, eleven years resident in America. London: 
Straker. 


Tue author of this work in the preface states, that he “ has 
made no effort to shape and adapt his narrative to any esta- 
blished model in the same department of authorship; nor is he 
repared with any apology for the prominence which is given 
to himself.” We certainly cannot say much for the execution of 
this work, which is rather carelessly put together, and betrays 
occasional inaccuracies of style. It combines the various charac- 
ters of an autobiography, a book of travels, and a series of 
ecclesiastical sketches. We select a specimen of the author's 
mode of treating his subject, which will be read with interest :— 


‘“‘ My clerical engagements took me several times up the Delaware. 
One of these excursions, which lives in my memory as the most in- 
teresting in the incidents which marked it, was to Burlington, the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of New Jersey. . . . It wasa bright sunny 
day, and the ample doors of Riverside were thrown open, discovering 
the Bishop’s family at breakfast, while enjoying the prospect spread out 
by Nature’s most lavish hand before the house. The sober, quiet 
refinement, and social comfort presented by the family group, and the 
unambitious elegance of the mansion, imparted to the scene a character 
peculiarly English. Several beautiful children occupied their places at 
the family board, whose deportment gave evidence of their good breed- 
ing, and the happy influence of private and maternal training under the 
check of religious principles. After breakfast | accompanied C——n 
to the garden, spread round the house, where the gravelled walks, wind- 
ing their serpentine course through borders of well-trimmed shrubs, and 
the closely shaven lawn, completed the picture, which instantly carried 
our thoughts homeward. ‘The church of St. Mary fronts a street a 
little out of the closest part of the city. It is cruciform in its plan, 





but unpretending in its architectural design, and rather low. Sur- 
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mounting the central elevation is a stone cross, announcing to the by- 
passer that the building is neither a Mahommedan nor a Pagan, nor (by 
its appropriate symbol, the weather vane,) a sectarian place of worship, 
but a Christian temple, belonging to the one universal Church of the 
Apostles. Groups were gathered in the pleasant churchyard at the 
time of our arrival, and many had taken their seats in the consecrated 
place where the Trinity is worshipped. It was the festival of that holy 
mystery, and the Bishop’s sermon embraced a notice of the sublime 
doctrine of the Three in One, which he treated practically in the evening's 
discourse at three o’clock. The evening’s service was also celebrated 
at eight, p.m., in the chapel of St. Mary’s hall, when the Bishop 
summed up the arguments, and enforced the exhortations used in his 
previous discourses; adding an appeal, couched in most feeling lan- 
guage, to his female auditors, to carry to their closets the recollection of 
the instructions received during the day. At the end of the chapel 
service the young ladies of the school, numbering about two hundred, 
each shook hands with the Bishop on their way to the supper-room,”— 


pp. 424, 425. 


vi.—The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till the Con- 
quest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. By Samuen Suarre. New 
Edition. London: Moxon. 


A CONSIDERABLE mass of information is accumulated in this 
volume, but the style is heavy and ungraceful, and we are sorry 
to observe that the author is very unsound in his views of Chris- 
tian doctrine and Church government. [rom the manner in 
which he speaks of ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” we should infer that 
Mr. Sharpe holds Socinian views. We cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend the work to our readers. 


vi.—The History of British India, from 1805 to 1885. By 
Horacrt Hayman Witson, 1,A., FLAS. Vol. TZ. Lon- 
don: Madden and Malcolm. 


Tue present volume of Professor Wilson’s History of British 
India, in continuation of the well-known work of Mill, includes 
the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and extends from 
1813 to 1823. The high reputation of the author, and the 
authentic character of the work itself, derived as it is from 
original documents, combined with the most perfect knowledge 
of the subject, will, of course, place this history amongst that 
clans of works which are indispensable to every well-furnished 
ibrary. 
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vitt.— The Life of Jesus, Critically Examined. By Dr. Davin 
FrepErick Strauss. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition. In 3 Vols. London: Chapmans. 


THE appearance of this work is curious, as an indication of the 
present tendencies of Unitarianism in England. Unable to 
maintain its own cause against the advocates of Catholic truth, 
Unitarianism appeared for many years to have sunk into a state 
of torpor and inanition ; but it has of late apparently been led to 
hope that its objects may be attained through the increasing 
taste for German literature. It is our apprehension that some of 
our own writers are indirectly tending to bring about the same 
result, by appealing on all occasions to the writings of modern 
German theologians. In the excited state of the public mind on 
religious subjects, and the avidity with which religious novelty is 
sought for, there are certainly grounds for the apprehension, 
that the translation of German works bearing on philosophy and 
theology, is likely to have some effect in further unsettling the 
faith of many amongst us. Unitarianism would not be listened 
to fora moment ; but German Transcendentalism and Mysticism 
may obtain some hearing, because they are new to most English 
readers. On the other hand, it is a conclusive and final argument 
against Unitarianism, that it has been driven at last to make 
common cause with absolute blasphemy and infidelity, like that of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus. Such is the result of Unitarianism—the 
Gospel is at length asserted to be a ‘“ mythus,” from beginning 


to end! 


1x.— The Works of Waiter SavacE Lanpor. Jn 2 Volumes. 
London: Moxon. 


To those who are admirers of the works of Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, this neatly and accurately printed edition of them will be 
an acceptable gift. Admitting, as one is bound to do, the ability 
and learning of Mr. Landor’s imaginary conversations, there is 
something unsatisfactory in a work which by such means con- 
trives to put forth the most opposite doctrines and principles, in 
many cases most dangerous and objectionable, without pronoune- 
ing any decision. There is in some parts of these works a tone 
of levity on religious matters which is much to be regretted. 


x.—The Theory of Developments in Christian Doctrine applied 
and tested. By Mortimer O'Suttivan, D.D., Rector of 


Killyman, &c. London: Parker. 
Tuer author of this able work is well known to the world as a 
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yowerful advocate of the cause of the persecuted Church of 
Seale The volume before us is dedicated by permission to the 
reverend prelate who presides over that Church ; and we have no 
doubt that it will add to the well-earned reputation of its re- 
spected author. It would be difficult to make an analysis of the 
contents of Dr. O’Sullivan’s work, which is a reply to Mr. 
Newman’s Essay, and follows the order of subjects in that 
remarkable production. We must say that in vigour of argu- 
ment and learning, the work before us surpasses most of the 
replies to Mr. Newman which have been written at this side of 


the Channel. 


x1.—Naology: or a Treatise on the Origin, Progress, and Sym- 
bolical Import of the Sacred Structures of the most eminent 
Nations and Ages of the World. By Joun Dunury, M.A., 


&c, London: Rivingtons. 


Tue author of this work had intended to publish it under the 
auspices of the Camden Society, but subsequently disapproving 
of the supposed principles of that society, he now offers it to the 
public unpatronized, “as one of the numer ous articles that almost 
daily issue from the machinery of the press.” The work contains 
a great mass of materials, furnishing many evidences of research 
and labour; and without more than the average amount of 
antiquarian speculation. Mr. Dudley’s Protestantism is of the 


most ardent kind. 


x11.—Selections Srom the Records of the Kirk Session, Presbytery, 
and Synod of Aberdeen. Aberdeen: Printed for the Spalding 
Club. 


Tit1s volume of the publications of the Spalding Club is chiefly 
valuable as illustrating the ecclesiastical history and discipline of 
Scotland. It commences with the regulations made at Aberdeen 
in 1562, on the introduction of the Reformation, and it brings 
the series of events down to the Revolution of 1688. Much 
curious information in reference to popular superstitions and 
customs now extinct is supplied in this collection. 


x11t.—The Epistle to the Hebrews; beina the substance of Three 
Lectures, Sc. With a Preface, containing a Review of Mr. 
Newman's Theory of Development. By Freperick Drnison 
Maurice, M.A., &c. London: Parker. 


A rrEviEWw of Mr. Newman’s essay occupies considerably more 
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than half of the volume before us, and thus forms, in fact, the prin- 
cipal subject of the work. The author proceeds regularly 
through Mr. Newman’s essay, furnishing an analysis of each 
chapter, with his own remarks. Mr. Maurice thus describes 
what he conceives to be the essential idea of the Bible :— 


‘‘ This, I think, is the principle of the Bible, the principle which goes 
through every part of it, that the unseen God is actually ruling over 
man; that all orders of men are appointed by Him, and are ruling 
under Him ; that just so far as they know this, and live and act in the 
faith of it, they are doing their right work in the world, are helping to 
expound the laws and principles of the Divine Government, are helping 
to bring man into that service which is freedom... .. Now this state- 
ment may seem to Mr. Newman and to a great many others, a mere 
vague repetition of what they have heard often before; of what they 
have sneered at, and dismissed from their minds, as quite unsatisfactory 
and unmeaning. I am content that it should be so. But I am sure 
that this which they reject, is still the simple faith of hundreds of poor 
men and women in all countries of the world, Romish as well as Pro- 
testant.”—pp. XXXVi. XXXvVii. 


We trust that this is the faith of something more than “ hun- 
dreds” of poor men; and that it is not restricted to the “ poor.” 
The position which the author of this work holds, as Professor of 
Divinity at King’s College, lends, of course, peculiar interest to 
his first publication after his appointment to that important 
office. We must confess that we cannot altogether go along with 
him in certain views which seem calculated to unsettle all existing 
theological systems, without constructing any definite and coherent 


system in their place. 


x1v.—Sermons preached at Jerusalem in the years 1842 and 1843. 
By the Rev. Georce WiuuiaMs, M.A., Chaplain to the late 
Bishop of the Anglican Church in that City, §c. London: 
Parker. 

Tue preface of this volume furnishes painful evidence of the 

difficulties in which the episcopal mission at Jerusalem was 

involved from its commencement. 

‘““T will candidly avow,” says Mr. Williams, “that I was very 
anxious, as opportunity was afforded me, to counteract, as far as pos- 
sible, the effects of a certain tone of teaching which obtained at Jeru- 
salem during my connexion with the mission, and which appeared to 
me both erroneous and exceedingly objectionable, as tending to the 
subversion of Christian liberty, and to the corruption of the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel. I allude to that view which would substitute 


the exploded literal, for the received spiritual interpretation of the 
prophecies relating to the privileges and glories of the Israel of God ; on 
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which is based a system that would in effect build up again ‘ the 
middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile.’ . . . Persuaded as I 
am of the dangerous tendency of such views (which sometimes go the 
length of looking for the restoration of the bloody sacrifices of the Law, 
and the re-establishment of the Levitical ritual), my office required 
me to guard against it; delicate and difficult as the duty was in my 
peculiar position.” 

As far as we have examined these Sermons, they appear to be 
sound, practical, and Scriptural discourses. 


xv.—The Modern British Plutarch; or, Lives of Men distin- 
guished in the recent History of our Country. By W.C. Tay- 
tor, LL.D., &e. London: Grant and Griffith. 


Tur. volume before us will be found useful in making children 
acquainted with the lives and characters of the most eminent 
statesmen, and other distinguished personages of the last and 
present generation. It is written in a clear and unaffected style, 
and with apparent impartiality. 


xvi.— Verses for Holy Seasons; with Questions for Examination. 
By C.F. H. Edited by Watter Farquuar Hook, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. London: Rivingtons. 


Turse hymns were written by a lady resident in Ireland, with 
a view of adopting the principle of the Christian Year to the 
capacities of the young and uneducated. We cannot say much 
for the poetical merits of these verses, but their tone is simple, 
and adapted to children. The following stanzas will convey some 
notion of the work. 


‘** When first our Lord came down on earth, 
He did not scorn like us to be, 
For He was born of mortal birth, 
A simple child of low degree. 


‘* Where Syrian waves are bright and clear, 
Where Judah’s grapes grow large and red, 
He walked below; and men drew near, 
And heard the holy words He said.” 


We perfectly agree with the respected editor, that there is in 
the volume a little of ‘‘ what may appear to some to be a kind of 
sing-song style of versification.” 


xvit.—Ephesus ; or, the Church’s precedent in Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline. By the Rev. P, Pounpen, A.M., Vicar of Westport, 


dvocese of Tuam. London: Seeleys. 
Tue author of this work, from a comparison of the various notices 
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which Scripture supplies of the state of the Church at Ephesus in 
the time of the Apostles, deduces an argument to show that the 
clerical orders, government, and standing of the Church of Eng- 
land as a sound branch of Christ’s Church Catholic, is more 
nearly accordant to the Apostolical model, than that of any com- 
munity of dissenters in existence. ° 


xviit.— Bishop Heber and Indian Missions. By the Rev. James 
CuamBers, B.A., &c. London: Parker. 


A pLEasINneG little volume, comprising a brief outline of the 
Church History of India, previously to the appointment of Heber 
to the See of Calcutta, with a Life of that eminent man, and a 
notice of the principal events which have occurred in reference to 
Christianity in India since his death. The life and character of 
Heber occupy too large a share of the volume in our judgment. 


x1x.—Religio Quotidiana ; Daily Prayer the Law of God's Church. 
By the Right Reo. Ricuarp Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore. London: Parker. 


Tue right reverend author of this little volume has here collected 
a large mass of authorities and examples in reference to the daily 
celebration of Divine Service, which he strongly and earnestly 
recommends. Independently of the importance of such a collec- 
tion, as evincing the opinions and practice of our bishops and 
clergy in former times, it is edifying to be brought thus in con- 
tact with the private and devotional life of so many excellent men. 
It is deeply to be lamented, that the frequent offering of worship 
to God should be considered by any one as indicating peculiar or 
party opinions on religious subjects. 


xx.—Bohn’s Standard Library. 


Tue volumes of this library which we have recently seen, are 
Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, 
and Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici. The cheapness of these 
volumes is astonishing: we sincerely hope that the enterprising 
publisher may be supported by the oe in this attempt to 
supply cheap books. But we should think that the risk must be 


very great. 
xx1.—A Letter on the Recent Schisms in Scotland, By the Rev. 
Rosert Monrcomrery, M.A. London: Lendrum. 


A sEnstsie and well-timed publication. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion on the subject of the Scottish schism. To 
separate from the Communion of a Church, which has been re- 


cently recognized by the legislature of this country as in full 
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communion with the English Church, is, in our judgment, equi- 
valent to a separation from the Church of England herself. 


xx11.— Miscellaneous. 


WE have to notice with the highest commendation a Sermon on 
the ‘‘ Practical Doctrine of the Incarnation,” and the Hyperdulia 
ascribed to the Virgin Mary. By the Rev. W. B. Heathcote, 
B.C.L., Fellow and Tutor of New College. (Oxford: Parker.) 
This, for its size, is one of the most elaborate compositions we 
have ever seen, bearing on the worship of the Virgin. ‘“ Angli- 
can Ordinations Valid.” By the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, B.C.L. 
(Masters), containing some strictures on a publication by Dr. 
Kenrick, a Romanist, appears to be carefully and well executed. 
‘‘ Romanism as represented by the Rev. J. H. Newman,” &c. By 
the Rev. H. Irvine, B.D., Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester 
(Rivingtons), contains many curious details of Romish supersti- 
tions. ** Mithridates; or Mr. Newman’s Essay on Development, its 


own Confutation; by a Quondam Disciple” (Cleaver), is not 


deficient in ability ; but its limited extent tends to rather a super- 
ficial view of the subject. The Rev. Walter Blunt has published 
a very useful Tract on Confirmation (Cleaver), in which the 
spiritual benefits of that holy rite are considered, and questions 
for examination are appended. The Rev. Stafford Brown, M.A., 
has published a Sermon on Prayer for the Clergy, entitled, 
‘Brethren, pray for us*—The Rev. T. C. Hadden, LL.B., a 
Visitation Sermon, ‘‘'The Church of England’s Commission to 
her Priests Considered "—The Rev. C. B. Dalton, M.A., Rector 
of Lambeth, A Farewell Sermon in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 
(Sharpe) ; all of which are deserving of notice. 

‘‘ Observations on the Present State of Congregational w2 
ing,” by W. H. Plumstead (Sharpe), contains many sensible 
remarks, and suggestions for the improvement of congregational 
singing. ‘Church Reform and _ Clerical Delinquencies” 
(Hatchards), touches on the subjects of Clerical Education and 
Testimonials, the Amusements of the Clergy, and Clerical Magis- 
trates, Pluralities, Patronage, Discipline, and Pews. 

The ‘Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society, Vol. II. Part II.,” furnish evidence of the. zeal and 
ability with which the study of Architecture is pursued in the 
West of England. The papers in this number evince very great 
knowledge of the subject, and the engravings are very well exe- 
cuted. We are glad to see that ‘‘ The Churches of Yorkshire ” 
(Green, Leeds), is still in the course of publication. The archi- 
tectural details of this work are excellent, and its letter-press 
possesses more than ordinary interest. 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelliqence. 


SPREAD OF ProresTantism In France.—Justification of the Intelli- 
gence contained in a former Number of the English Review.—Our 
Foreign Intelligence of December, 1844, contains, among other articles 
on the State of Religion in France, an account of the “ Spread of Pro- 
testantism ” in several of the French dioceses, The paragraph, having 
been copied by the Calcutta Christian Advocate, a dissenting publica- 
tion, without citing the authority on which the statement rested, was 
treated by the Bengal Catholic Herald, its popish antagonist, as an 
invention of its own, and denounced as a scandalous fabrication ; and 
further the Bengal Catholic Herald published from the Vicars General 
of the different dioceses referred to by us, letters written expressly for 
the purpose of denying or invalidating the statements transcribed from 
our pages. Under these circumstances we have been appealed to by 
the Calcutta Christian Advocate; and although we must decline mixing 
ourselves up in any way with the controversy between the two publica- 
tions in question, we now furnish, in justice to ourselves, the details of 
the intelligence of which the paragraph which has so forcibly excited 
the wrath of the Romanists, both in India and in France, was a 
summary. Our information was derived from different publications, 
and chiefly from a series of articles, documents, and letters, in the 
Archives du Christianisme, the organ of a section of the French Protes- 
tants, in which the proceedings of the Société E’vangélique are usually 
reported. The first of them is an article in the Archives of April 13, 
1844, from which the following are extracts :— 


“ VILLEFAVARD is a borough in the arrondissement of Bellac, ilaute-Vienne 
(diocese of Limoges). Twelve years ago the inhabitants, about six hundred in 
number, separated, almost to a man, from the Roman Church, from motives unknown 
to us, and with which we have no concern, and called among them a priest of the 
‘French Catholic Church.’ For twelve years that priest officiated peaceably in a 
Church built expressly for this purpose at the expense of the inhabitants; the entire 
population, with one or two exceptions, had rallied round him, and there was no 
Romish priest in the place. At the end of last year, without any new fact trans- 
piring to provoke such a proceeding, the authorities, applying a general measure to 
Villefavard, prohibited the ‘ French Catholic’ priest from continuing his functions, 
and caused seals to be affixed to the place of worship. . . . vee 

“ At this period a colporteur of Bibles and New Testaments arrived in the place. 
The word of God was dispersed, made its way, and was read in every house. There, 
as everywhere, it carried light and conviction to the mind and the heart. At the 
commencement of January last, a letter addressed to the reformed consistory of Paris, 
requested the consistory, in the name of the inhabitants, to establish Protestant worship 
among them, declaring that they were resolved to join the Reformed Church. The consis- 
tory was unable to take any —_—_ cognizance of the letter, Villefavard being 
altogether beyond the reach of its operations, and passed to the order of the day. 


They then addressed themselves to the Société E'vangélique of ‘France, and shortly 
VOL. V.—NO. X.—JUNE, 1846. L | 
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after one hundred heads of families of Villefavard addressed to M. Le Pasteur Napoléon 
Roussel a request signed by them, to come among them to preach the Gospel. M. 
Roussel complied with this appeal, and he would have failed to his ministry and 
betrayed his Master, had he not done so. M. Roussel first of all applied for and 
obtained a delegation from the consistory of Lezay. Having arrived at Villefavard, 
M. Roussel declared to the municipal authority, in writing, his intention to cele- 
brate the Protestant worship, and obtained an acknowledgment of this declaration ; 
he also applied for and obtained from the maire the permission required by Art. 294 
of the penal code, respecting the use of the locality in which the worship was to be 
celebrated, It is clear, therefore, that M. Roussel has omitted none of the formali- 
ties prescribed, even according to the pretensions of the authorities, the construction 
of the law adopted by the Cour de Cassation, and the circular of the minister of justice 
and worship, of the 28th of February last. Notwithstanding the delegation of the 
nearest consistory, notwithstanding the declaration made by him, notwithstanding 
the permission given by the maire, the prefect of the department has formally inter- 
dicted the evangelic religious assemblies at Villefavard, by a decree of the 5th 
instant, which has been served upon M. Roussel by a lieutenant of gendarmes. The 
following is a copy of this new act of bon plaisir. 

‘Department of Haute-Vienne. Limoges, April 5, 1844.—‘* We, Master of Re- 
quests, Prefect of the Haute-Vienne, considering the law of the 18th Germinal, 
year X; the articles 291, 292, and 294 of the Penal Code; the decree of the Cour de 
Cassation of April 22, 1843; the circular of the Minister of Justice and Worship of 
the 28th of February last; the official statements of the 31st of March and the 4th 
and 5th of April last; from which it appears that numerous assemblies, called by the 
Sieur Roussel, Protestant pastor, have taken place at Villefavard on three different 
occasions, the said assemblies having for their object the celebration of Protestant 
worship ; 

. Considering that no one inhabitant of Villefavard belongs to the Reformed 
Church, and that consequently the interference of the Sieur Roussel is without object, 
and cannot in good faith be claimed ; 

‘‘ Considering moreover that he has not provided himself with the authorisation 
prescribed by Art. 291 of the Penal Code; 

“ Decree as follows: 

“The religious assemblies for Protestant worship which have taken place at Ville- 
favard under the direction of the Sieur Roussel are formally interdicted under the 
penalties enacted by law; 

“ The authorities will immediately proceed to close the place of the assemblies 
interdicted by the preceding article, and to aftix seals to the doors; 

“Any infringement of the foregoing orders will be officially taken in evidence and 
notified to the tribunals, without prejudice to such measures of coercion as the im- 
portance of the circumstances may render necessary. 

“The Sub-prefect of Bellac is specially charged to direct, superintend, and insure 
the execution of the present decree by all legal measures, to give it every possible 
publicity, and to cause it to be notified to the proprietor of the locality as well as to 
the Sieur Roussel. 


“ Done and decreed at the Prefecture of Limoges, April 5, 1844. 
Signed: T. Mortsor.” 


“The prefect, who had evidently taken instructions beforehand in a higher 
quarter, had, it is plain, lost no time; for his decree, dated April 5, is founded partly 
upon the official statements of March 31, April 4, and the same 5th of April. The 
object was to prevent the celebration of worship, as intended, on the next following 
day, April 7, being Easter-day, in the same manner as it had been celebrated in the 
presence of from 400 to 500 persons, on Sunday, March 31, Thursday the 4th, and 
Friday the 5th of April. On the 6th three gendarmes, under the orders of a lieu- 
tenant, arrived at Villefavard, M. Roussel having loudly and before witnesses pro- 
tested against the seals being affixed, the lieutenant replied that he should proceed 
M. Roussel then required his protest to be entered in the official statement. Two 
gendarmes were left at Villefavard to see the decree of the prefect observed, and to 
give evidence of any infringement which might take place. They will not have the 
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trouble of doing so, M. Roussel has very wisely retreated before the employment of 
physical force. The tribunals will decide the question. .... 

“We shall take care to acquaint our readers with the sequel of this affair, which is 
the more important and worthy of notice, because the evangelic movement of Villefavard 
is not the only one, but in other localities as well entire populations declare that they re- 
nounce Romish worship, and intend to embrace the religion of the Gospel.” 


The following extracts are taken from a letter of M. Roussel to the 
editor of the Archives, dated “ Villefavard, July 8th, 1844,” and inserted 
in the Archives of July 27th :— 


‘* After the seals had been affixed, I left Villefavard to regulate my affairs, to fetch 
my family, and to come and settle in this parish. On my return, I continued to 
hold religious assemblies as heretofore, from house to house, refraining withal, at 
the request of the inhabitants, from holding assemblies of a more public character, 
until the arrival of the answer from the minister to a petition which they had ad- 
dressed to him in my absence. On the other hand, the Consistory uf Lezay, which 
had sent M. Bourchenin to visit the place, explained to the minister the importance 
and the extent of the religious movement which had taken place in this locality. 
The answer of the Keeper of the Seals has at length arrived, and on Sunday last the solemn 
opening of our worship has taken place, with the assistance of M. Bellivier, pasteur and 
president of the Consistory of Lezay, and of M. Gibaud, pasteur and president of the 
Consistory of Lamothe Saint Héray.” 


The letter goes on to detail the efforts made by three Romish priests, 
sent one after another, for the purpose of arresting the movement if 
possible, and the discussions which M. Roussel had with one of them, 


and then continues :— 


** As nobody here would let a place to say mass in, the Romish clergy have been 


obliged to buy at the rate of 6500 francs a shell, which with the field attached to it, 


is worth but 1200 francs, But the owner took care to a that he was not 


selling himself, and that he was not going to attend mass. In short, the best proof 
how unanimous the parish is in rejecting Romanism, is that although the mass has 
been established for four months, with the approbation of the sub-prefect and the 
protection of gendarmes, no inhabitant of Villefavard has ever attended, They have 
had to pay at the rate of twenty-five or fifty centimes a head, to get two or three 
women from the neighbouring parishes to attend. Upon one occasion, however, 
they wished to have a procession ; they gathered together thirty women, and distri- 
buted some five franc pieces, which, as a woman said who is now standing before 
me, ‘we went to spend at a public house.’ Another proof how fruitless their 
attempts are, is this; the present priest is at the same time a licensed ween 
he offers his services gratuitously, and has not yet got more than one single pupil. 
All the others prefer paying our Protestant schoolmaster, to sending their children 


ratis to be taught by the priest. 
ir Yesterday, pba, Srotantant worship was installed in the old Roman Catholic 
Church. . Some say there were 1200 people a this and the Beereens 
: lieve I shall be nearer the truth by estimating the attendance 
peed apse MD : ave events, it is certain that for two hours the Church 


at one-half that number. 
was densely thronged, and a crowd standing outside, all attentive, devout, and I hope 


seriously impressed. oni 
“In ln ot of this assembly, several persons who had already Bay n e 
visit their parishes, renewed their entreaties. It would be imprudent 0 ey a 
places ; but I may at least express my conviction that the spark which has ~ n = 
centre of the department, will soon kindle in all directions, and I will wait till the wo 
is accomplished before I tell you of it. ‘ ; 
+ Measaiiie here is a parish of more than 600 souls which has parte Rap gy myo 
bag and baggage, with its maire, its priest, and its Church, to the frye te ; tn Pa 
least to evangelic worship, If all are not converted to the Lord, all at leas 
have the opportunity of hearing God’s word.” 


Ll 
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To this letter the editor of the Archives adds the following note :— 


“ Subsequent letters show that this remarkable movement is gaining strength and 
extension, both in the Haute-Vienne (diocese of Limoges), and in the Charente 
Inférieure (diocese of La Rochelle). On Sunday, July 14, M. Roussel preached at Bal- 
ledens, a league and a half from Villefavard, at six in the morning, to 200 persons, who 
all have been hitherto Roman Catholics. He was sent for by the maire, the adjunct, the 
members of the municipal council, and all the inhabitants capable of writing their names. 
The same day, at ten o’clock, there were 250 to 300 hearers at Villefavard, and at 
three o'clock he again preached two leagues and a half from Villefavard. Besides this 
a Church is forming at Limoges. M. Roussel is no longer able to attend to them all, 
and it is to be apprehended that the movement will spread too fast; he urgently asks 
his colleagues to come and help him. Four active and well-disposed ministers of the 


Gospel would find here a vast and splendid field for labour, and the Société Evangélique 
of France would not hesitate to pay their charges. God grant that this simple 
and energetic appeal may be heard. Nothing like this has been witnessed in France since 


the days of the Reformation.” 


Another letter from M. Roussel, of July 22d, in the same number of 
the Archives, contains additional particulars of his success at Balle- 
dens, and of the total failure of all the attempts made by the Romish 
priesthood to retain the inhabitants in the communion of their Church. 
Their offers to make the place, which was hitherto only a succursale, a 
regular cure, to erect a parsonage, &c., were rejected. On the con- 
trary, steps were taken by the inhabitants for permanently protestantizing 
the village :— 

“They drew up and signed a petition to the minister, which I think superfluous, 
as I atn invited and authorized by the maire. I must, however, do the superior 
authority (which I believe is aware of the real state of the case) the justice of 
saying, that not the least obstruction was offered to this new establishment of our 
worship.” 

In another letter of August 5, 1844, contained in the Archives of 
August 10, M. Roussel relates the particulars of an interference on the 
part of the prefect, to stop the progress of the movement at Balledens, 
and then continues :— 

‘Meanwhile, there were yesterday at Balledens, not 200 persons, as on the first, nor 
250, as on the second and third occasions; but 500, who had come to hear the Gospel 
preached. ‘Two hundred of them could not find room, and remained at our door 
instead of going to hear mass, which was celebrated at the same hour. I ought to 
say, however, that this concourse is partly accounted for by the circumstance of its 
being the day of the patron saint; but still it remains to be explained, why 


they came to celebrate St. Stephen’s day, not at mass, but at the Protestant preach- 
ing-house.”’ 


M. Roussel next relates, that at the moment of his departure from 
Limoges, whither the Protestants of that place had invited him, he was 
summoned before the juge d'instruction, at Bellac, as the first step of a 
prosecution against him, ostensibly on account of some of his controver- 
sial tracts, but in reality for the purpose of putting an end to his active 
labours in the diocese of Limoges. He also mentions a further attempt 
made by the Romanists at Villefavard, to take advantage of the feast 
of the patron saint, to make a Romish demonstration in the shape of a 
procession, which was a complete failure, as not one inhabitant of the 
place joined it, 
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Again, the number of the Archives of September 14, contains under 
the head, “ Opening of Worship at Limoges,” an article from which we 
extract the following passages :— 

“The new Opening of Evangelic Worship has just taken place at Limoges. The 
solemnity took place on the Ist of September ..... The number of known 
Protestants in this city is one hundred ; many more will no doubt make themselves 
known by-and-bye. There was therefore no reason to expect a congregation of 
more than 30 or 40 persons ; yet although there were many reasons to think that 
few Roman Catholics would come, although a report had been innocently spread, 
that the Protestant worship was not public, about 250 persons assembled in an 
exceedingly remote locality.” 

The number of the Archives for October 26, contains another letter 
from M. Roussel, in which he says :— 

“Of Villefavard and Balledens I shall have no more reports to give you, as these 
posts have been transferred to the direction and charge of the Société Evangélique. 
. « . . I'wo pastors have been sent there, and two schools opened. Villefavard to a 
man, and one-half of Balledens, are completely attached to our worship; and in the 
latter place we are daily gaining more ground.” 

He then describes the efforts made by the Romish clergy in the 
cathedral town of Limoges to prejudice the people against the Protes- 
tants, and not only to prevent the latter from obtaining a suitable loca- 
lity for the celebration of their worship, but to make it a matter of 
difficulty for a Protestant to get even a private lodging. Under these 
circumstances M. Roussel makes an appeal for pecuniary contributions 
for the erection of a Protestant temple, in order to secure permanently 
the establishment of Protestantism in the heart of the diocese. 

So much for the diocese of Limoges. Similar facts are stated, though 
with less detail, touching the neighbouring dioceses of La Rochelle and 
Bordeaux. The former is mentioned in the editor’s postscript to 
M. Roussel’s letter in the Archives of July 12th, and is again named in 
two other statements to which we shall presently refer, as the scene of 
Protestant movements. It is also referred to in a paragraph in the 
Espérance of October 4th, 1844, where it is said :— 

“The movement towards Protestantism which has manifested itself in the Cha- 
rente Inférieure (diocese of La Rochelle) continues to be very promising. Seven or 
eight evangelists are constantly employed in this interesting work.” 

And in an article, dated from Paris, in the Allgemeine Kirchen- 
Zeitung of October 13th, 1844, in which the establishment of the Pro- 
testant worship at Villefavard is also related, the following statement 


occurs :-— 


“ The Consistory of Saintes (diocese of La Rochelle), in whose district principally 
this remarkable movement has taken place, is careful to watch over it, and has em- 
powered President Delon and his colleagues to interpose for the interests of the 
Gospel and the Reformed Church. The Minister of Worship will, it is hoped, lose no 
time in recognizing the religious wants of about twenty-five parishes, and organzing 
a consistory in the district, or ranging them under the neighbouring consistories. 


The occurrence in the diocese of Bordeaux created a great sensa- 
tion, in consequence of the ridiculous regulation of the prefect, who 


attempted to limit the number of worshippers to twenty-six, and those 
twenty-six only the identical individuals enumerated by name in his 
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official list: an interference with the freedom of worship which of itself 
proves the dread in which the Romanists in those parts are of the spread 
of Protestant principles among their population. The whole story, too 
long to be transferred to our pages, is contained in the Archives of 
September 28th and October 26th, which contain the official documents 
issued by the authorities, and the correspondence between the Protestant 
pastors and the prefect of the department: a notice of it also occurs in 
the Archives of October 12th, which concludes with the following 


general statement :— 


“Tt is not in the power of any one here below to arrest Christian proselytism. Ask 
in the Haute-Vienne (diocese of Limoges), in the Deux-Sévres (diocese of Poitiers), 
and in many other places, where the people in hundreds and in thousands leave the 


Popish mass for the preaching of the Gospel.” 

In reference to the last named diocese, Poitiers, a communication 
from Geneva, November 25th, 1844, states that thirty parishes, which 
had expelled their curates, and been without church ordinances since 
1830, were now asking for Protestant pastors’. 

The diocese of Chalons was the scene of the prosecution against 
M. Roussel, for tracts written by him ten years before, some copies 
of which were seized at Vitry-le-Francais, with a view both to withdraw 
M. Roussel from his active labours in the Limousin, and to arrest the 
progress of Protestant opinions in the diocese of Chalons itself. The 
history of that ridiculous prosecution, which ended in the acquittal of 
all the accused, is contained in the Archives of December 14th, and a 
full report of the trial before the Court of Assizes of the Department de 
la Marne (the diocese of Chalons) is given in the Espérance of De- 
cember 10th. In accounting for these proceedings, which excited much 
attention at the time, an article on the subject in the Archives of De- 
cember 14th expressly states, that they were occasioned by the spread 
of Protestantism, and mentions “ the parish of Glannes, and some other 
parishes of the same department,” as instances of the effect produced by 
the dissemination of Protestant tracts. 

Touching the diocese of Verdun, it is not only included in the 
general statement which we shall presently transcribe in connexion with 
the diocese of Fréjus, but it appears from the Archives of February 
24th, 1844, that in the early part of that month a formal application was 
made to the local authorities, and favourably received by them, and 
transmitted to the Minister of Worship, for the establishment of Pro- 
testant worship in the cathedral town of Verdun itself, 

Lastly, with regard to the diocese of Fréjus, the Archives of April 


This or a similar statement in some journal, which we cannot, at this distance of 
time, trace out, in addition to the general statement in the Archives, induced us to 
include the diocese of Poitiers in our enumeration. As we give it above, it is con 
tained in the Aligemeine Kirchen-Zeitung, of December 15th, 1844; but as that had 
not yet reached our hands when we wrote the article, we must have gathered its 
substance from some other source. Still the reference to the Allgemeine Kirchen- 
reer serves to show that such a statement was, at that period, in circulation in the 
journals. 
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27, contain the following petition addressed to the Chamber of Deputies 
by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of several parishes in that diocese, 


dated March 31, 1844 :— 


“We, the undersigned, proprietors and inhabitants of the parishes of Cagnes, 
Saint-Laurent and Cannes, in the arrondissement de Grasse, and Département du Var 
(the diocese of Fréjus), being all members of the so-called Roman Catholic Church, 
have the honour to state to the honourable deputies, 

“1. That we are more than doubtful respecting the religion taught us by the 
priests; being fully convinced that they have instilled into our forefathers, under 
pain of being delivered up to the secular arm, doctrines contrary to, or not ordained 
by, the Word of God; . 

“2. That it is the desire of our souls to recover tliat religion which Jesus Christ 
has instituted, which the apostles have taught, and to unite ourselves for this pur- 
pose to the Reformed Christian Church called Protestant. 

“ But that, as we cannot assemble together for common prayer, without our muni- 
cipal authorities threatening, at the instigation of the priests, to proceed against us, 
and to apply to us the art. 291 of the Penal Code; 

“We, shitefote, most humbly and respectfully request our honourable deputies, to 
define, if Art. V. of the Charter has force of law in our dear fatherland, or to inter- 
pret it in such a manner, as to put an end to the arbitrary power by which we are 


oppressed.” 


The movement of which this petition testifies, is again referred to in 
a letter from M. E. Lacroix, of Grenoble, which is contained under the 
head “ Appeal on behalf of the religious movement in France,” in the 
Archives of August 24th, 1844; and in which the following passage 


occurs :—— 

“Let, both in and out of France, the pastors and the religious journals, with the 
Archives at their head, make collections and open private subscriptions, in order to 
procure the means of sending missionaries to those populations which in the Var (diocese 
of Fréjus), in the Charente-Inférieure (diocese of Rochelle), in the Oise, in the 
Haute Marne, in the Haute Vienne (diocese of Limoges), and elsewhere, are loudly 


asking to be evangelized.” 
And in the Archives of October 26, 1844, there is an article to the 


following effect :— 

“The evangelic movement which has manifested itself in the department of the 
Haute Vienne, (diocese of Limoges,) of the Charente Inférieure, (diocese of 
La Rochelle,) of the Meuse, (diocese of Verdun,) and of the Marne, (diocese of 
Chalons,) is going forward also in the Var (diocese of Fréjus). The following state- 
ment is contained in the Catholique Apostolique, a Christian journal published at 
Marennes. ‘In the department of the Var about ten parishes have rejected the 
erroneous traditions of the Roman Church, and among them are Cannes, Cagnes, La 
Gaude, and Saint-Laurent, the principal inhabitants of which have lately addressed 
a petition to the Chamber of Deputies in favour of religious liberty. The pastors of 
Marseilles, an evangelist, and a colporteur, are unable to hold all the religious 
assemblies for which they are called upon on all sides ; notwithstanding the zeal 
with which M. Roize, ex-curé of one of these parishes, who has laid aside the 
cassock and band, spends himself wholly in evangelizing the inhabitants of his 
former parish. The greater part of the flock has followed in the footsteps of the 


t d now both are in the way of salvation. As of old the disciples of Jerusa- 
va 20 thot bectguie Saul of Tarsus in the habit and language of St. Paul, so the 
inhabitants of the Var have been greatly surprised, and scarcely able to believe 
that the Abbé Roize had become a Bible Christian, and a preacher of the Gospel as 


it is taught in Holy Scripture itself.” 
To these particulars of the different dioceses mentioned in our state- 
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ment, we subjoin the following extract from the annual report of the 
Société Evangélique of France, which was read at the eleventh anniver- 
sary of the society, and is contained, with an account of the meeting, in 
the Archives of April 27, 1844. 


“The following are a few examples of the evangelic movement in which we 
rejoice. In the department of * * *, one of our evangelists stationed in the midst 
of about a hundred populous parishes, is entreated on all sides to hold assemblies 
for reading and explaining the Bible. He has already been enabled to attend in a 
great many places, and to preside over assemblies of 60, of 200, and even of 300 
persons, who were really attentive, and took the liveliest interest in the things 
declared to them. A pastor in one of the towns of the department in question, has 
earnestly besought the committee to send immediately a minister of the Gospel in 
order to meet so serious a demand. Being unable to comply with this request, the 
committee has, for the present at least, sent a second evangelist, who has presided 
over numerous and blessed assemblies. At * * * he had first 25, then 60, then 
200 hearers. At* * * he had 90; and afterwards, on the Sunday, he held in one 
and the same place three assemblies, at each of which more than 100 persons were 
present. On Monday he had 150, on Tuesday 220, and on Wednesday 250 hearers. 
He has written quite recently that a great door is opened, and that there isa 
pressing demand for several evangelists. 

‘‘ In another district of the same department a similar movement manifests itself ; 
an evangelist has gathered around him as many as 500 persons anxious to know 
thoroughly the doctrine of the Gospel. 

‘In quite a different part of France the same facts have been reproduced. The 
evangelist who there exercises his ministry thus writes: ‘At * * * I had the oppor- 
tunity of preaching in an old convent to 250 persons. At R * * and at B * * forty 
families ask me to hold meetings, and to instruct them. At * * * 500 persons 
are firmly resolved to obtain, even at a sacrifice, the establishment of Protestant 
worship amongst them; they have made up their minds henceforward to follow the 
religion of the Bible. In a neighbouring town a protestant burial has drawn toge- 
ther 600 spectators and hearers, and there also the establishment of Protestant wor- 
ship is urgently demanded.’ 

‘In another place, again, one of our agents being requested to hold religious 
assemblies in a locality which he had never visited, announced the Gospel to more 
than 300 attentive hearers; tracts have been distributed, and read with serious- 
ness; and there is an unanimous desire expressed for the continuance of the assem- 
blies for worship. 

“At Villefavard, a parish of from 600 to 700 souls in the Haute Vienne, an 
analogous movement has manifested itself. A New Testament which fell into the 
hands of the former priest of the parish, made him anxious to be instructed in the 
evangelic faith. A colporteur was immediately sent. The inhabitants showed them- 
selves unanimously anxious to hear a minister of the Gospel. The committee dele- 
gated for the purpose one of its members, M. le pasteur Roussel.” 


The rest of the story of Villefavard is already known to our readers. 
Lastly, it deserves to be mentioned as a proof of the extent and im- 
portance of these movements, that they led to a proposal, which created 
much discussion at the time among the French Protestants, on the part 
of M. Roussel, to remedy the want of ordained ministers to meet the 
demand, by ordaining devout laymen for this work without the usual 
requirement of a regular theological education. This proposal is con- 
tained in a letter from M. Roussel, dated Limoges, Nov. 4, 1844, in 
the Archives of Nov. 9. We must content ourselves with giving from 
it the following paragraph :— 


** T shall not enumerate the depariments and the parishes in which numerous Catholics 
call in vain for Protestant pastors; they are sufficiently known to the readers of our reli- 
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gious journals. I will only observe, that in most of those localities they are no longer 
satisfied with colporteurs, who have already done their work there; nor with simple 
evangelists who cannot administer the sacraments, and thus necessarily leave the 
populations, in a state as yet but little enlightened, in contact with the Romish priests. 
What they want, are consecrated men, able not only to instruct them in doctrine, but 
to baptize, to administer the communion, to solemnize marriages, to bury the dead ; 
in one word, an ecclesiastic is wanted in each parish, unless the peuple are to fall 
back under the influence from which they so much desire to escape. Give us a 
pastor, they say, and we are yours; but so long as M. le Curé can refuse to bury our 
parents, and to baptize our children, we cannot connect ourselves with your wor- 
ship, which is confined to a lecture and prayer.” 


These are the data on which our statement was founded. With the 
exception of one or two statistical details, they were all taken from the 
leading organs of the Protestants in France; many of the particulars 
are authenticated by documentary evidence; and the main facts both 
formed the subject of discussion in public bodies, and were referred to 
again and again in the Protestant journals of Paris as matters of public 
notoriety. Nor were they denied by the Romanists in France, who 
could not be ignorant of these statements. We watched the Ami de la 
Religion, which is not slow to contradict statements unfavourable to the 
Romish Church, narrowly at the time ; but although the statements of 
the Protestant journals extended over a space of ten months, during 
which additional facts were constantly adduced, and the former state- 
ments referred to as matters of fact which were generally admitted, and 
occupied the attention of government in various ways, not a word of 
contradiction escaped the 4mi de la Religion. Of all the facts thus ob- 
truded upon the notice of the public, the only ones referred to at all in that 
publication were those which transpired at Verdun and at Villefavard, 
and with regard to both these the notices of the 4mi de la Religion went 
directly to confirm the statements of the Protestant papers. As to 
Verdun, two angry paragraphs appeared, one in the number of March 
26th, the other in that of May 11th. In the former it was stated as a 
grievance against M. Martin du Nord, the Minister of Worship, that 
‘the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans of Verdun had obtained an 
authorization to assemble together for worship ;” and it was sneeringly 
stated, that being unable to afford a pastor, they were placed under the 
guidance of an elder, “ according to their discipline.” The latter para- 


graph is too characteristic not to be given entire :— 


“The town of Verdun has been gratified in its turn by a Protestant chapel, and 
an Evangelic pastor. ‘This is how it happened: the Rhine provinces, and the 
countries adjoining the Luxemburg, send forth periodically nomad workmen, who 
come to drive their trade in France. A score of these artizans are gathered at 
Verdun, and have had the idea of applying to the Ministry of Worship for an 
authorization to open an oratory, suggested to them. The permission was not long 
in coming; in the reply, the different agents of the administration have been told, 
that in similar cases they are to show all readiness, and to smoothe down all 
obstacles to the erection of preaching-houses in the localities which call for them. 
Here, then, is a city where Catholicism has always reigned undivided, which now 
sees error take root within its walls, and pave the way for the most fatal pros- 
elytism. There is enough in these facts to enlighten the most blind, and to reveal 


to France the tendencies of the men of the revolution.” 
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As regards the transactions at Villefavard, the Ami de la Religion of 
March 23d, 1844, states, after referring to the previous condition of the 
parish under a priest of the “‘ prétendue Eglise Francaise,” that during 
Lent a priest from Limoges was sent thither to reclaim the “ esprits 
égarés ;” but that ‘ he was unable to succeed ;” and, moreover, that 
‘‘ there had arrived at Villefavard two Protestants, one of whom was a 
minister.” On the 11th of May, an extract from a local paper, the 
Avenir National, is given, which contains no new facts, but confirms 
those previously stated, with a plentiful accompaniment of abuse. On 
the 11th of June, there comes a paragraph which represents the parish 
in a fair way of being reclaimed from protestantism, the inhabitants 
having received the newly-appointed curé with great deference, and 
being busily employed in rebuilding his parsonage; but that happy 
vision is again dispelled by another extract from the Avenir National, 
in the Ami de la Religion of August 13th, which recapitulates in the 
most virulent style the events which took place during the interregnum 
of the Eglise Francaise in the parish, and concludes by saying: ‘ Then 
those events occurred which have occupied public attention in so lively a 
manner, and have ended in the enthronization of protestantism in this 
parish.” How far the diocesan authorities thought the movement in 
the diocese important, may be inferred from the following passage of 
the pastoral, published by the new bishop on his arrival in the diocese 
in August, 1844, and which is given in the Ami de la Religion of 
August 20th; the passage in question being marked in italics: “ We 
shall keep our eyes continually open, for fear of our flocks being stolen 
from us, and our sheep being exposed to the ravening wolf.” 

We have now furnished our readers with the evidence on which our 
statement rested; evidence put forth under every circumstance of 
credibility, and left uncontradicted, in those points in which it was not 
confirmed, by the official organ of the Romanists in France. We 
might have easily swelled our catalogue of dioceses; there were data 
which would have justified us in adding the names of Langres, Beau- 
vais, Valence, Avignon, and Versailles; but the facts were of less 
importance, and we contented ourselves with enumerating those dioceses 
in which facts of some consequence had transpired. 

We shall now simply transcribe our statement, as it originally 
appeared, Vol. ii. p. 501; leaving our readers after the perusal of 
the foregoing evidence to judge whether we were not perfectly justified 
in making it. 

‘A strong movement in opposition to the Roman Catholic Church, and in favour 
of Protestantism, is taking place in the dioceses of Verdun, Chalons, Limoges, 
Poitiers, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, and Fréjus. In the last-named diocese, in which 
ten parishes have almost unanimously renounced Romanism, a Romish priest, the 
Abbe Roize, is among the converts, and takes an active part in preaching among 
his former parishioners. In the diocese of La Rochelle the number of parishes 
which desire to be placed under Protestant pastors, is stated at twenty-five. In the 
diocese of Limoges, the principal agent in producing these changes is M. Roussel, a 
Protestant minister, who has established a congregation at Limoges, and brought 
the entire population of Villefavard over to Protestantism, and against whom a 
prosecution has been directed on account of ‘language injurious to a religion 
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recognized by the state.’ In the diocese of Bordeaux, the proprietor of an estate, who, 
with a number of his servants and tenants, had separated himself from the Roman 
Church, procured the services of a Protestant minister from the nearest consistory, 
and had divine service periodically celebrated at his chdteau ; when the local autho« 
rities interfered, and being unable to prohibit the assembly altogether, affixed to the 
door a list of the names of twenty-six Protestants, declaring, at the same time, their 
intention to proceed against any one who, not being included in the list, should 
nevertheless attend divine service there. The affair has created a considerable 
sensation in the neighbourhood, and is to be brought before a superior tribunal.” 


Nothing could be more consistent with the office of recording the 
leading events of the religious history of our own times, (which is the 
task we have proposed to ourselves in this department of our review,) 
than such a summary of events which had excited so much attention 
in France. The animus with which we drew up this summary, is yet 
further apparent from the concluding part of the paragraph: 

“ That Protestantism is, on the whole, progressing in France, is evident from a 
statistical statement made in the course of the debates in the Chambers during the 
last session. From this it appears, that at the close of the empire, in the year 1815, 
the number of Protestant ministers in France was 464; in the year 1830, it amounted 
to 527; and in the year 1843, to 677: the sum charged in the budget for their 
support was, under the empire, 306,000 francs; during the restoration it rose to 
675,000 francs; and in the year 1843, it had reached the sum of 1,219,000 francs. 
The number of Protestant congregations without church or minister was stated at 
111 at that time, but has probably much increased since.” 


The statistical data thus adduced in confirmation of the general 
statement, that Protestantism is on the increase in France, were at the 
time going the round of the Journals. They were derived from 
authentic sources, and have since been reproduced by the Ami de la 
Religion, January 30, 1845, from the Journal des Débats, without one 
syllable of question as to their accuracy, and with the additional 
information, that at the time of writing, within two years after the 
date of the above return, the number of ministers had been yet 
further increased, and was then upwards of seven hundred. 

We cannot make room for the letters of the Vicars-General of the 
seven dioceses mentioned by us, to their correspondent at Agra, which 
were intended to bear out the assertion of the “ Bengal Catholic 
Herald,” that the statement in question was nothing more than an idle 


fabrication from beginning to end. They are as curious specimens in. 


their way of the fortiter in re, as the accompanying remarks of the 
‘Bengal Catholic Herald” are of the “‘suaviter in modo.” But our 
concern is not with either; we desire to keep out of reach of the 
fragrant missiles which the “ Herald” and the ‘‘ Advocate” hurl at 
each other, under the burning sun of India; and having amply 
justified the part taken by ourselves in this matter as chroniclers of 
contemporary events, we would suggest to the Vicars-General of the 
seven dioceses, that it would come with much better grace, and above 
all, with much greater force, if they were, even at this eleventh hour, 
to contradict, in the face of the French Protestant Journals, the state- 
ments made by them, than to send out their denials to the far East, 


where there is no one to answer their assertions. 
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Iraty. Death of the Pope.—Pope Gregory XVI. died suddenly at 
Rome, on Whit-Monday the Ist of June, between nine and ten in the 
morning, after a short illness of only a week’s duration. He had been 
suffering for a few days from erysipelas in the left leg, but no alarming 
symptoms showed themselves till the night of the 3lst of May. He 
had communicated early in the morning of that day, being the day of 
Pentecost. In the night, feeling the approach of death, he sent for 
his confessor: but before he could arrive, he made his last confession 
to one of the Prelates attached to his household, and received extreme 
unction. 

Gregory XVI. was born at Belluno on the 18th of September, 
1765; and was therefore in his eighty-first year. His name was 
Mauro Capellari; in early life he entered the order of the Benedictines 
of Camaldoli, in which he distinguished himself by his theological and 
philological erudition. He was made a Cardinal by Pope Leo XII. 
on the 13th of March, 1826, and at his death in 1829 would have been 
elected to the Pontificate, but for the influence of Austria. Within 
two years after, however, on the death of Pius VIII., his election was 
carried, and he succeeded to the papal chair on the 2nd of February, 
1831. In his private character he was chiefly distinguished by his 
love of literature and of the arts. Of his public character the Amt de 
la Religion, adopting the language of the Quotidienne, thus speaks: 
‘‘ Gregory XVI. was the expression of that temperate Papacy, 
which seems to suit an age in which there is no public faith. Some 
desired that he should venture to represent the Papacy entirely 
detached from all, so called, temporal interests; determined to yield 
everything to the ambitious passions of the political world, and to 
rest content with a rosary and a wooden cross. It must be con- 
fessed that in this respect the most daring counsels were offered to 
Gregory XVI.; but fortunately Rome has not yet fallen under the 
empire of chimeras.” 

The Ami de la Religion entertains its readers on this occasion with 
an account of the ceremonies observed after the death of the Pope, and 
at the election of a successor. Immediately on the intelligence of the 
Pope’s decease, the Cardinal Chamberlain proceeds to the chamber of 
death, where the annulus piscatoris is delivered up tohim. This, and 
the seal used for sealing the bulls, are broken to pieces three days 
after. Twenty-four hours after death the body is embalmed, and in 
the evening of the third day conveyed to the Cathedral of St. Peter's 
with the same state which attended him during his lifetime in his 
solemn processions. There the body lies in state for three days, the 
people kissing the feet of the corpse through the railing behind which 
it is laid. The funeral ceremonies occupy nine days, reckoning from 
the day on which the body is removed to St. Peter's. After the 
funeral the mass of the Holy Ghost is chanted by the Dean of the 
College of Cardinals, and a preacher especially appointed exhorts the 
Cardinals to proceed without delay to the election of a successor. 
Thence the Cardinals proceed in procession to the conclave, and having 
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been sworn to the observance of the “ Apostolical Constitutions” and the 
laws of the conclave, enter upon the business of the election. 

Originally the election of the bishops of Rome was conducted in the 
same way as that of other bishops; and the Roman people had a voice 
in it. In 1179, the third Lateran Council deprived both the clergy and 
the people of Rome of their ancient privileges, and vested the power of 
nominating the successor to the Papal see exclusively in the college of 
cardinals, making the validity of the election dependent on a majority 
of two-thirds of the entire number of votes. The cardinals exercised 
this power in the first instance without any restraint, meeting only at 
the time appointed for collecting the votes; an arrangement which 
gave so free a scope to intrigues, that through the impossibility of uniting 
in any one person a sufficient number of votes, the elections were often 
inconveniently protracted. At the death of Clement IV., in 1268, this 
evil grew to such a height, that the Papal see remained vacant for three 
entire years, in spite of the remonstrances of Father (afterwards Cardinal) 
Bonaventura, when at last the military governor of Viterbo, where the 
election was held, reduced the sacred college to unanimity by shutting 
up its members in the house in which they had assembled to vote, and, 
as this would not answer, taking the roof off the house. Under these 
circumstances, Gregory X. was elected in 1271, and to avoid the recur- 
rence of asimilar scandal, the Council of Lyons passed, in 1274, those 
rules by which the cardinals have ever since been shut up in conclave 
until the election is terminated. Originally the conclave used to be 
held wherever the Papal Court resided at the time when the vacancy 
occurred; but by degrees it became customary to hold it at Rome, 
except under extraordinary circumstances ; formerly at the Vatican, and 
since the death of Pius VII. at the Quirinal. 

The election may take place in one of three ways ; either, first, by 
acclamation, or as it is also called “ inspiration,” without any formal 
process of voting; or, secondly, by compromise, the nomination being 
committed to the hands of one or more members of the college by 
common consent, it being found impossible to unite two-thirds of the 
votes for one man; or, thirdly, which is the more ordinary course, by 
scrutiny, and if that should not prove decisive, by accession ; that is, by 
the concentration of votes, in one or more subsequent scrutinies, upon 
one or other of those who in the first scrutiny had obtained a large, 
but still insufficient number of votes. The scrutiny takes place twice 
a day, and day after day, until a decisive majority is obtained ; after 
every scrutiny which does not give such a majority, the voting papers 
are thrown into wet straw, and burned in a small fire-place behind the 
altar of the Pauline chapel where the conclave is held, the smoke from 
which rising about noon, or in the evening, is an intimation to the people 


of Rome that no pope has as yet been elected. 
When the scrutiny terminates in a decisive majority, the dean of the 


anied by the great officers of state of the order, places 
le of the cardinal on whom the election has fallen, 
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and puts to him the question, ‘ Do you agree to this canonical election 
of yourself to the Sovereign Pontificate.” The question being answered 
in the affirmative, the election is completed; the new pope, in answer 
to a second question from the dean, declares what name he means to 
take; he is habited in the papal robes, and receives the homage of the 
assembled cardinals. The election is then proclaimed to the people from 
the grand balcony of the palace by one of the cardinal deacons; imme- 
diately after which, the firing of one hundred and one guns, and the 
ringing of bells from the 366 steeples of Rome, carry the news that 
‘the chair of St. Peter” is again filled, all over the “‘ Eternal City.” 

The sacred college consists at this moment of sixty-two cardinals, of 
whom three are French, three Austrians, one a Portuguese, one a 
Spaniard, one a Belgian, one, Cardinal Acton, though born at Naples, 
of English descent, and the rest Italians. We shall conclude this notice 
by transcribing the following curious reflections of the dmi de la 
Religion, on the intrigues which undeniably take place at every papal 
election, and which agree but ill with the high pretensions put forth by 
the Papacy. ‘It is in their private conversations (during the intervals 
of the sittings of the conclave), that the members of the sacred college 
discuss among themselves the claims of the cardinals who have the 
greatest chance of being raised to the pontifical throne. These secret 
negotiations, these goings to and fro, this conflict of contrary opinions, 
these reciprocal concessions, these sometimes very protracted fluctua- 
tions, these gains and losses of votes, constitute the dramatic and purely 
human part of the important proceedings of this assembly. Here that 
beautiful saying of Fenelon, ‘ L’homme marche et Dieu le méne,’ finds 
its application. The Holy Ghost ceases not to aid his Church, and we 
entertain the firm confidence that He will graciously frustrate all 
intrigues, if there are any, or make them subservient to the choice of 
the worthiest pastor.” 


The election of the successor of Gregory XVI. took place on the 
16th of June, after four scrutinies. The prelate on whom the election 
fell is Cardinal John-Maria Mastai-Ferretti, Archbishop of Imola. He 
has taken the name of Pius 1X. He was born at Sinigaglia, on the 
13th of May, 1792. 


GrrmMany.—Centenary of Luther's death. While the Protestants of 
Germany are upbraiding the Romanists with their excessive venera- 
tion for the saints of their calendar, and in their own practice allowing 
even the ancient festivals of the Church Catholic to fall into general 
neglect, they have, inconsistently enough, celebrated the centenary of 
Luther’s death, on the 18th of February last, with a degree of pomp 
and solemnity which cannot but appear extravagant, especially when 
it is considered that Luther did not die the death of martyrdom, and 
that, however great his merits were in some respects, the rashness of his 
opinions and the violence of his conduct had no small share in causing 
that dissolution of Church order, and that licence of theological criti- 
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cism and private judgment, of which the rationalistic and infidel excesses 
of the present day are the deplorable fruits. At Wittenberg the cele- 
bration was spread over the space of three days, divided into a ‘ Vor- 
feier,” on the 17th, the “ Hauptfeier,” on the 18th, and a ** Nachfeier,” 
on the 19th, and attended by a great concourse of strangers, including 
the king of Prussia, and several of the princes, ministers of state, and 
other civil and ecclesiastical officers, who thus made a kind of Lutheran 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the reformer. In other places, too, the loca- 
lities connected with his personal history were made prominent objects 
in the arrangement of the solemnity ; various relics, even to the pall 
which covered his coffin, were produced by their fortunate possessors, 
and at Berlin “the treasures connected with the memory of Luther,” which 
are preserved in the Royal Library, were laid out, as if in imitation of 
the late exhibition at Tréves, in a public show which lasted for several 
days, and was visited by thousands ; nay, in Erfurth, the performance 
of a “Jubilant Oratorio,” entitled ‘* The Glorification of Martin Luther,” 
afforded a Protestant counterpart to the canonizations of the congregation 
of Rites. This idea was yet further improved by a lithograph published 
at Hisleben, which represents Luther standing in the clouds with a 
wreath of laurel on his head, between two angels with palm branches in 
their hands. He is looking down to the earth with evident compla- 
cency, and there beholds on one side John Ronge holding a candle to 
the pope, who is reading Ronge’s letter to Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves, and 
on the other side Pastor Uhlich, who holds in his hand a paper with 
the superscription, ‘‘ Protestant friends in Kisleben.” Though this com- 
position looks amazingly like a caricature, we believe it was got 
up by some zealous admirers of Luther in the most perfect good faith, 
No less curious, considering that the solemnity was appointed to cele- 
brate the memory of a confessor of the Christian faith, was the perform- 
ance, at the theatre at Dresden, expressly in honour of the day, of 
Lessing’s infidel play Nathan der Weise. Of busts, portraits, and trans- 
parencies of Luther there was everywhere great abundance, both in the 
churches and in the streets; and medals commemorative of the day were 
struck and extensively sold. Illuminations, processions by torch-light, 
assemblies lighted up by coloured fires, protracted the solemnities into 
the night. In those parts of Germany which are under Roman Catholic 
governments, the celebration of the day was more or less obstructed ; 
in Bavaria it was altogether prohibited, and the Protestants had to 
content themselves with the demonstration of closing their shops. 
Generally speaking, the festivities passed off more quietly than might 
have been expected, considering their somewhat motley character, and 
the excited state of the public mind in Germany on the subject of 
religion ; in some places, however, the police was put under requisition 
for the maintenance of order; and in Nordhausen a transparency, put 
up by the “ Friends of Light,” which represented the town at sunrise, 
with the inscription, ‘* God said, Let there be light; and there was light; 
was demolished by a shower of stones. More appropriate to the occa- 


sion, and better calculated to do honour to the memory of Luther, is the 
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collection in various parts, of considerable sums for founding, or, where 
they already existed, further endowing, schools and charitable institu- 
tions. Among these is one, “ Martin’s Foundation,” at Erfurth, recently 
restored by the munificence of the king of Prussia, which deserves to 
be particularly noticed, on account of the multitude of objects which it 
comprises. ‘They are thus enumerated: 1. A refuge for destitute boys. 
2. A Sunday school for apprentices sent forth from the former. 3. A 
training school for the education of poor youths as_ schoolmasters. 
4. A school of industry for girls intended to go out as maidservants. 
5. A general school for children under the proper age for confirmation. 
6. A fund to supply poor scholars with books and clothing. 7. A 
Sunday prayer meeting for young people. 8. A week-day school with 
four class teachers. 9. A school of industry for poor school girls. 
10. The same for poor school boys. 11. A training school for 
domestic servants. 12. A soup fund for the support of 100 poor 
school children during winter. 13. A preparatory school for beginners. 
14. A subsidiary school for those whose instruction has been neglected, 
especially for young criminals. 15. A school for carrying on the 
education of young artizans. 16. A general refuge for the education 
and penitential treatment of strangers and criminals of all sorts. If we 
might be excused so great a liberty, we would suggest the addition 
of No. 17, A plain school for teaching over-enlightened professors, doc- 
tors and pastors of the Protestant Church, the elements of the Christian 
faith, as they used to be taught in the good old days of Dr. Martin 
Luther. 

Centenary of Pestalozzi.—Another centenary commemoration took 
place at Berlin, Cassel, and in several other places, both in Germany 
and Switzerland, on the 12th of January, the birth-day of Pestalozzi. 
As the date of his birth is differently stated, by some in 1745, by others in 
1746, his disciples and admirers determined to celebrate the day in both 
years. The intention was to raise subscriptions for founding an agricul- 
tural orphan-school, on the plan of the establishment at Neuhof; but in 
consequence of the prominent part taken in the proposal by some of 
the leading rationalists of Germany, many who would gladly have con- 
tributed to such an institution, if established on Christian principles, 
withheld their co-operation, and the whole affair will probably end in a 
failure. The following letter from the king of Prussia, to the managers 
of the fund at Berlin, will be read with interest, as a testimony both to 
Christian truth, and the worth of Pestalozzi :— 

‘ Being well acquainted with the character of Pestalozzi’s endeavours, 
which had for their object the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the people, I could not but approve your intention of establishing an 
institution for the education of orphans, in honour of his memory ; an 
undertaking which I had a right to assume would be set on foot and 
executed in conformity with the mind and spirit of Pestalozzi. But the 
spirit in which Pestalozzi lived and laboured, was a spirit of moral 

earnestness, of humility and self-denying love, of those Christian 
virtues, which under a higher impulse he practised all his life, although 
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it was not till in his later years that he arrived at a definite and clear 
knowledge of the source from which he derived his strength. For I have 
heard from his own lips the confession, that he found in Christianity 
alone that consolation for the last days of his life, which he had before 
sought in vain in an erroneous direction. It is this spirit, therefore, 
that must give life and power to any undertaking for the relief of the 
material and spiritual wants of the people, which shall be worthy of the 
memory of that noble-hearted man, and a suitable expression of the 
gratitude due to him from his country. Unfortunately, however, at the 
late commemoration of Pestalozzi, under your management, views and 
tendencies were manifested, and put forth even in an offensive manner, 
which testified of a very different spirit, a spirit to which Pestalozzi was 
an entire stranger, and which affords me no guarantee that your under- 
taking will really promote the welfare of the people. Under these 
circumstances I am constrained for the present to refuse to your 
intended foundation the support which you have solicited at my hands 
by your petition of the 8th of January last; but I shall be happy to 
give to it my full sympathy and co-operation, whenever I shall be con- 
vinced that it is not intended to promote party purposes, which are 
foreign to the object itself, but simply and exclusively to assist in 
realizing the idea of educating orphans in a spirit of true Christian love 
and self-denial. 

* Berlin, March 21, 1846.” (Signed) “ Freperic WitttaM.” 

Evangelic Church Conference at Berlin—The Synod, or rather the 
Congress of Deputies from the Protestant States of Germany, convoked 
at the suggestion of the King of Prussia’, met on the 4th of January of 
the present year at Berlin, and continued its sittings till the 13th of 
February. 
temberg, Saxony, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, 
Weimar, and the other smaller states, with the exception of Oldenburg 
and the free cities. These, and the two great Roman Catholic powers 
of Austria and Bavaria, refused to take any part in the deliberations. 
The number of deputies was thirty-one, representing twenty-six differ- 
ent states and principalities; they held altogether twenty-eight sittings 
of four or five hours’ duration. The questions which they agreed in 
their preliminary sittings to take into consideration were in all four; 
1. Whether it was desirable to continue these conferences at stated 
intervals, and if so, under what regulations, and for what purposes ? 
2. How the constitutional question of the Evangelic Church should be 
dealt with, due regard being had to existing circumstances ? 3. W he- 
ther the attempt should be made to obtain uniformity of worship in 
the German Evangelic Church, without destroying the doctrinal or 
other peculiarities of particular Churches? 4. Whether the confes- 
sional question should be taken up, and to what extent ? ; 

The first question, the discussion of which occupied two sessions, 
was unanimously answered in the affirmative; reserving, however, 


1 See English Review, vol. iv. p. 506. 
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the independence and right of self-government of the different Churches. 
It was proposed that under the title ‘‘ the German Evangelic Church 
Conference,” a similar Congress of Deputies should take place, at first 
every three, and afterwards every five years; the proceedings to be 
strictly confined to an interchange of communications on matters con- 
cerning the general interests of the Protestant Church in Germany, 
leaving the different governments and Churches free to make of the 
result of the conferences such use as they shall deem expedient. The 
place for holding the following conference, to be determined from 
time to time by the conference then sitting ; and the next to be holden 
at Stuttgardt. 

The consideration of the second question, relative to the consti- 
tution of the German Evangelic Church, occupied the conference during 
seven sittings, and gave rise to much animated discussion. The view 
generally adopted was, that the constitution of the Church was a matter 
of secondary importance, and merely subsidiary to the right use of the 
word and sacraments, on which chiefly the well-being of the Church 
depends. Still it was acknowledged that a proper organization of the 
Church materially contributes to advance its interests. As regards the 
government of the Church by consistories (the existing form of Church 
government in most of the Protestant states of Germany), its advantages 
in producing uniformity of action, and preventing collisions between 
the temporal and the spiritual powers, were duly appreciated; but at 
the same time it was thought that it did not give a sufficient share in 
the government of the Church to the clergy and the people themselves ; 
that it was calculated to diminish in them the sense of Church member- 
ship, and that it did not afford to the superior authority of the state a 
sufficient opportunity of becoming acquainted with the wants of the 
Church and the dispositions and wishes of its members. The expe- 
rience of those provinces in which presbyteries and synods had been 
called into action, conjointly with, and in subordination to, the consis- 
tories, was considered favourable to an extension of that more popular 
form of Church government. It was agreed on all hands, that to 
restrict it where it already existed, was out of the question, and with the 
exception of one single vote, all united in recommending to the different 
governments the adoption of measures which would tend to give the 
clergy and the people generally a share in the administration of the 
affairs of the Church. The following suggestions on this subject were 
incorporated in the acts of the conference. 

1. The congregation to elect lay elders, men of good report and com- 
municants, out of a certain number of candidates, nominated in the first 
instance by the clergyman, and afterwards by the clergyman and elders 
conjointly ; the elders so chosen to co-operate with the clergyman 
in quickening and preserving the moral and religious sense of the 
people, and in promoting the due observance of Sundays and holidays, 
and in maintaining good order during the celebration-of Divine worship, 
to concur in all liturgical changes, and to have a voice in the election of 
deputies for the synod, and perhaps to take a part in the superintendence 
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of schools and the management of the poor. The idea of a popular 
election of elders was, however, discountenanced by a great majority of 
the deputies. 

2. Synods, consisting of both clerical and lay members, to be con- 
voked at regular intervals of time; and according to circumstances and 
the extent of each state, the synods to be subdivided, if necessary, into 
general, provincial, and district synods. General synods to be presided 
over by a president of their own choice, and their proceedings superin- 
tended by a government commissary as the guardian of the rights of 
the temporal power. The synods to have only a consulting, not a deli- 
berative or deciding voice in Church affairs; to give their opinion on 
measures proposed by the consistories, which might be abandoned if the 
voice of the synods was decidedly opposed to them; and to make sug- 
gestions as to changes, or remedies of existing evils, which might appear 
to them desirable. Some of the deputies, however, were of opinion that 
the synods ought to have a more direct and positive share in the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

The third question, respecting the uniformity of worship, engaged the 
attention of the conference during six sittings. The opinions on this 
subject were still more conflicting than on the preceding question. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed that if it were practicable to 
introduce in some degree uniformity of worship, it would be desirable 
both as facilitating intercommunion, and as tending to satisfy the wishes 
of those who desire to see the liturgical indefiniteness which prevails in 
many parts of Germany put an end to. The consideration of the 
means, however, for attaining this object, which all acknowledged to be 
desirable, led to a great diversity of opinions. A majority of deputies 
united in the proposition for the appointment of a commission, whose 
business it should be, not only to determine certain general principles, 
but to undertake the actual arrangement of liturgical formularies, and 
of psalms and hymns of an approved character, The minority were of 
opinion that such a commission was altogether out of the question, and 
that the utmost that could be done, was to obtain instructions from the 
respective governments to their deputies at the next conference, 
authorizing them to enter into consultation as to the general principles 
to be followed in the composition of liturgical and psalmodical col- 
lections, Yet all agreed that it would be desirable even for those - 
Churches who were satisfied with their present liturgical arrangements, 
to take a part in these deliberations and the measures to be founded 
upon them. 

Last of all, the conference proceeded to deliberate upon the confes- 
sional question, with a preliminary understanding that no doctrinal dis- 
cussions were to be admitted. The points for consideration were: 
1, the validity of the symbolical books now in existence in the different 
Churches; 2, the obligation of the preachers to adhere to pure evangelic 
doctrine; 3. the mode of superintending the preachers as to their faith- 
fulness in complying with this obligation. On the first point it was 
admitted on all hands that the symbolical books cannot be given up, 
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‘and that’ the conference cannot undertake to modify them; that they 
must continue in every Church to have such force and validity as has 
hitherto been attributed to them, and that with this even the adoption 
-of a new common symbol could not interfere. The possibility of a new 
symbol as the joint expression of the faith of all the Churches being 
framed, was again acknowledged by all; it being taken for granted that 
the form of the evangelic symbol need not at all times be unalterably 
the same, and that the evangelic Church has an undoubted right to deve- 
lop itself further on the basis on which it stands. At the same time it 
was considered that the present was not the time for framing a new 
symbol, and that at al] events the conference would be incompetent to 
do it, as it consisted of representatives, not of the different Churches, 
but of the different ecclesiastical governments. Again, it was agreed 
that the dissolution of the common bond of the Augustan confession 
was not to be contemplated. At the same time the right of each 
Church to maintain its own particular symbol by the side of the 
Augustan confession, and to determine the relation in which that 
and other symbols should stand to each other, was fully recognized. 
On the second point it was determined that the obligation of the preachers 
to adhere to pure evangelic doctrine must be maintained, as the con- 
dition of admission to the office of public teaching in the Church, 
and that with this view, in the first place, Holy Scripture is to be 
positively laid down, as is done in the symbolical books them- 
selves, as the only source, and the absolute standard of Christian faith 
and conversation; and in the next place, the mode of subscription to 
this principle, especially with regard to the relation in which the 
symbolical books stand to Holy Scripture, is to be left unaltered 
where it is now satisfactory, or if thought to require modification, 
is to be altered only with the concurrence of the established autho- 
rities in the respective Churches; care being taken on the one 
hand not to encroach upon the freedom of belief and conscience 
which is the inalienable right of every Protestant; and on the other 
hand, not to allow that freedom to degenerate into a license of 
individual teaching. Lastly, as to the mode of superintending the 
preachers, and guarding their faithfulness to their obligations, it 
was thought advisable that with all due strictness, great forbearance 
and mildness should be used, and methods of reconciliation repeatedly 
attempted before having recourse to ulterior measures ; and that the 
principal object should be to prevent polemical attacks upon the doc- 
trine of the Evangelic Church before the people, and to provide for the 
edification of the congregations, by a pure and full preaching of the 
Word of God, in that evangelic spirit which pervades the symbolical 
‘books. By such a temperate course it was hoped that the power of 
truth would prevail in the end, and the Church escape safely from the 
‘agitation of these troublous times. 

Such is the general outline of the labours of the conference; but 
even this modicum of agreement is as yet problematic, as on the one 
hand several of the deputies handed in protests and separate votes on 
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particular questions ; and on the other hand, all the governments, in 
sending their deputies, have reserved to themselves the power of delibe- 
rating separately upon the results of the conference, and giving or 
refusing, as they shall see fit, their adhesion to the principles adopted 
by the majority of the assembly. On the whole, the interest of the 
conference consists chiefly in its having afforded an opportunity for the 
official and authentic disclosure of the many and great difficulties in 
which the Churches founded in Germany by Luther and Calvin are 
involved. 


SwitzeRLAND.—Religious Persecution in the Canton de Vaud.—Not- 
withstanding the attention and sympathy which the noble conduct of the 
ministers of the Canton de Vaud has universally excited, and the im- 
possibility of filling up the numerous vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tion of an overwhelming majority of the clerical body, the radical 
government of the Canton de Vaud continues to pursue its reckless 
career, The religious part of the community, which is for the most 
part attached to the secession ministry, is abandoned to the tender 
mercies of a ribald mob, and subjected to every species of ill-treatment. 
Scenes of the most brutal violence have been enacted both at Lausanne 
and in other places. A few examples may suffice to give an idea of the 
excesses which, with the open connivance of the authorities, are com- 
mitted against those who are guilty of no other offence than that of 
assembling peaceably and with the utmost privacy for the performance 
of their religious duties. A small congregation assembled in February 
last, as early as five o’clock on Sunday morning, in the hope of escaping 
notice, in a country house in the neighbourhood of Lausanne; but by 
seven o'clock a body of men appeared at the door, and the first person 
that came out, when the assembly separated, was saluted with a blow 
from a cudgel, accompanied by the blasphemous exclamation, ‘ Voila 
pour Jésus-Christ.” Fortunately there was a considerable proportion 
of males in the assembly, who with some difficulty succeeded in pro- 
tecting the females. At Montricher fourteen persons assembled on the 
morning of Sunday, January the 18th, in the most unobtrusive manner, 
but a crowd assembled, and on their departure from the house, the 
members of the assembly were followed with hootings and throwing of 
stones. The master of the house, who held a subordinate office as 
forester and licensed vender of salt (a government monopoly), was in 
the afternoon of the very same Sunday summoned before the munici- 
pality, reprimanded, and dismissed from his offices. On his way there 
and back he was assailed by the mob with insults and missiles, and 
even guns were fired in the crowd. On the following Sunday some of 
the parties attempted to make their way to Morges, in the hope of 
being able to join the congregation there; but they were watched, 
and driven back to their houses by showers of stones. At Cour, 
near Lausanne, a party, consisting chiefly of ladies, had assembled 
in the house of a lady of property, well known for her beneficence, 
on a Communion Sunday; at the very moment when the minister 
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was about to administer the Sacrament, the house ‘was assailed by 
a shower of stones. While some of the gentlemen present made 
their way to Lausanne for assistance, the ladies escaped by the back to 
a neighbouring country-house ; but they could not get to their own 
homes without a strong escort of gentlemen who hastened to their 
assistance, and protected them as well as they could from the violence 
of the mob. At Montreux, pastor Monnard, one of the most distin- 
guished of the clergy of the Canton de Vaud, was expected to officiate 
in a congregation, which would have consisted of about 150 individuals, 
though, as the alarm was given in time, only about sixty actually came 
to the place of assembly. A little before the time of service the mob, who 
had obtained information of the proposed meeting, took possession of 
the parish engine, and as the worshippers arrived, they were succes- 
sively drenched (this scene occurred in the middle of January), without 
distinction of age or sex. Among those who suffered most, were pastor 
Monnard, who was wet to the skin; an infirm old lady, and two in- 
valids, who had come to reside in the village for the mildness of the 
climate. In the middle of the disturbance the juge de paix of the 
place, an old gentleman of eighty-four, attempted to interfere, but he 
was forced to retreat by the stream of water being directed right upon 
him. Still Divine worship was celebrated, the parties being deter- 
mined to show that they were in earnest, and prepared to suffer any 
thing rather than allow their religious privileges to be taken away. 
What renders the whole transaction more scandalous, is the fact that 
the prefect had been apprized beforehand of the intentions of the mob, 
and yet neither he nor his officers made their appearance till the mis- 
chief had been perpetrated. Still more atrocious were the scenes which 
were enacted at Aran and at Echallens. In the former place a private 
house in which a few persons, not a dozen in all, had met on Sunday, 
the 1st of March, to read and pray together, was assailed by a set of 
lawless fellows, who forced their way in, tore the Bible and the Hymn- 
books to pieces, and then threw themselves upon the persons assembled, 
the greater part of them women, tied them with ropes and dragged 
them through the streets in fear of their lives ; two of the women were 
taken in this state with ropes round their necks to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where at last some parties came to their assistance, and released 
them from the clutches of their persecutors. At Echallens the fury of the 
mob was directed against the institution of Deaconesses or Protestant 
Sisters of Charity, established in that place. One of the rooms of the 
institution, which comprises a hospital, was used as a chapel, and in 
consequence of the events that had taken place, many of the inhabit- 
ants of Echallens repaired thither in preference to the church. On 
the 19th of April, the two Sunday services had been held as usual, 
and the inmates of the house, chiefly females and patients, were on the 
point of retiring to rest, when a mob of from forty to fifty men made 
its appearance in front of the establishment, which lies a little way out 
of the borough, armed with bludgeons and axes. Scouts having been 
placed on all the roads leading to the building, a shot was fired by way 
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of signal, and the word of command given; upon which the whole: 
body of assailants stormed the house, and having forced their way into 
the chapel, they tore the Bible, and demolished every part of the 
furniture; uttering the most horrible threats, declaring that they would 
have the life of the minister, who is resident director; and that they 
would throw both the patients and the sisters out of the windows. 
Fortunately the two physicians connected with the establishment 
obtained information of what was going forward, and collected among 
the inhabitants of Echallens, who are greatly benefited by the institution, 
a sufficient force to come to the rescue. This timely aid arrived just 
as the demolition of the chapel was completed, and drove off the mob ; 
a guard was then left on the premises, which proved any thing but an 
unnecessary precaution, as some of the rioters returned in the middle 
of the night, and endeavoured to force an entrance. The institution 
has since been closed, and the sisters and patients have been dispersed. 
Amidst all these disorders the government and its agents are looking 
on complacently ; no means are taken either to prevent or to punish these 
outrages. If any demonstration of interference is made, it is delayed 
till the mischief has been effected; and punishment is inflicted, not on 
the rioters, but on their victims, who are told that if they choose to per- 
sist in a course which is evidently obnoxious to the people, they must 
take the consequences, and are justly to be held responsible for the dis- 
orders which their conduct occasions. In the last-mentioned case of 
Echallens, the inertness and indifference of the authorities were so scan- 
dalous, that the supreme tribunal at Lausanne deemed it its duty to 
order inquiry to be instituted; but scarcely had this order been given 
when the government interfered, and by intimidation induced the tribunal 
to quash its own order. The spirit which presides over the acts of the 
government may be gathered from the following passage from a speech 
delivered by M. Druey, the leader of the democratic party, and chief of 
the executive government, during the debates in the great council :— 
‘It is alleged that the government has attacked the freedom of reli- 
gion. But the freedom of religion is a relative freedom. People ought 
to take care not to interfere with the freedom of others while they 
exercise their own, either by word or deed. If there is any irritation, 
it is not from opposition to. certain individuals, but because those indi-' 
viduals think themselves better than other people, whom they look upon 
as damned, and pity them. When one hears children say to their 
parents: my poor father! my poor mother! is not that a most con- 
temptuous proceeding, which must necessarily produce a reaction ? 
Those who are attacked will defend themselves. If the Council of State 
has been obliged to take certain measures, it has not been through 
hatred of religious freedom, but with a view to avoid collisions. They 
say the domicile has been violated. But the Penal Code allows en- 
trance into the domicile, in order to put a stop to great disorders. 
Much is said about aggressions on the freedom of religion ; but is what 
takes place here, to be compared with what takes place in other coun- 
tries? In England there is the greatest religious freedom ; but ‘that: 
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does not prevent a chapel being demolished now and then by the mul- 
titude, and you may think yourself well off if you escape a thwacking. 
But there is no such outcry raised about it; the English are not such 
Sybarites ; they have not yet got out of the habit of boxing. And do 
you fancy, when the Vaudois have carried their Sybaritism so far, as to 
require to be put up in cotton, that they will be able to shed their 
blood for their country? Let us be thankful, that there is as yet some 
energy left in Switzerland, some of that ancient vigour, that primitive 
savagery. The masses must preserve the power of the fist. Intel- 
lectual force is nothing if it does not descend into the arms; even as 
physical force is to derive its strength from intellectual force.” 

Where such principles are propounded by the head of the executive, 
it is not surprising that the populace should be guilty of all sorts of out- 
rages and excesses; the only wonder is that such a government is tole- 
rated in the civilized world. Not that the petty despots of Lausanne 
have been left altogether undisturbed in their career of iniquitous 
‘“‘savagery.” They have met with rebuffs and remonstrances from more 
than one quarter. The president of the gréat Council of Ziirich, M. 
Bluntschli, in his opening speech deplored that ‘‘ the formerly flourish- 
ing condition of the Canton de Vaud had disappeared before a brutal 
revolution, which had within a few months brought matters to such a 
pass, that in a land where the word freedom is in every one’s mouth, as 
well as in the motto of the national arms, the freedom of the evangelic 
Church is oppressed in a manncr unequalled, except by the persecutions 
which the early Christians had to endure from the Roman emperors, or 
in modern times by the reign of terror of 1793.” This home thrust 
excited the wrath of the democrats at Lausanne to the highest pitch ; 
and they addressed a letter, demanding satisfaction with many big 
words, to the Great Council of Zurich; but they took nothing by their 
motion ; for M. Bluntschli having declared that what he had said, and 
was ready to maintain, was the utterance of his private, not his official 
opinion, the Great Council of Zurich quietly informed M. Druey and 
his fellow-complainants that the affair was no concern of | theirs. 
Another broad hint is said to have been given to their high-mighti- 
nesses of Lausanne by the government of Geneva, to which they 
made application for a supply of ministers to fill the vacancies. 
The Genevese government replied they had at the moment only a 
few missionaries at their disposal, who were on the point of going out 
to preach the Gospel to the savages in New Zealand, but whom, in 
consideration of the present condition of the Canton de Vaud, the 
government would be happy to send, as they could do so without 
making any great change in their destination. Of a more serious cha- 
racter were the remonstrances addressed to M. Druey’s government by 
the Prussian and the English cabinets. The occasion for these was 
afforded by the government of the Canton de Vaud itself, which carried 
its hypocrisy so far as to transmit to the representatives of the different 
courts of Europe a collection of documents in justification of its con- 
duct; which collection consisted, in fact, only of its own public acts, 
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‘ omitting all ‘the letters and other documents issued by the ministers, 
both before and after their secession from the establishment. The exact 
purport of the communication made by the Prussian ambassador has 
not transpired; on the contrary, the letters which passed between 
the British government and the Council of State of the Canton de Vaud 
have been published, and do equal credit to the moderation and to the 
firmness of the Foreign secretary and of his representative M. Morier. 
The latter having received the collection of documents, at once pointed 
out the omission of the documents which had emanated from the Church 
party, and required to be furnished with copies of them. The evidence 
being thus completed, the whole case was remitted to the government 
at home, and in reply a despatch from Lord Aberdeen was sent out, in 
which the course pursued by the government of Lausanne is freely 
reprehended as involving a dereliction of those first principles of civil 
and religious freedom, the maintenance of which distinguishes civilized 
Christian states; with an intimation, guarded however by the most 
positive assurances of respect for the sovereign rights of another state, 
that perseverance in that course might not improbably compromise the 
national independence of the entire Swiss nation. This remonstrance, 
which was transmitted to the Council of State on the 6th of February last, 
has, like all the others, hitherto remained without effect. 

Meanwhile all assemblies for Divine worship, except in the national 
churches, have been prohibited in the chief places, and very generally 
throughout the Canton. But the national churches are but thinly 
attended; indeed in most places there are no ministers to officiate in them. 
An attempt on the part of the ministers who continue in office, to obtain 
from the government such terms as would enable their seceding brethren 
to resume their former stations, proved utterly abortive. The four 
classes of the Vaudois clergy were ordered to meet for the despatch of 
general business, and especially the choice of delegates for the exami- 
nation and ordination of new ministers. Upon this M. Herzog, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at the Academy of Lausanne, who would have been 
an ex-officio member of the board of examiners, resigned; a step by 
which the theological staff of the academy was reduced to one solitary 
professor, Nevertheless the board was appointed; but although it 
was understood that the examination would not be over rigorous, no 
more than twelve candidates presented themselves, of whom only two 
were students from the Canton de Vaud; and of these one withdrew of 
his own accord, and the other was rejected. Two of the strangers were 
in like manner turned away; so that the number of new pastors 
amounted in all only to eight. 

While the difficulty of maintaining the National Establishment on 
the terms of the revolutionary government remains thus undiminished, 
the ministers who have resigned, continue silently to prepare the way for 
the reconstruction of their Church, independently of all connexion 
with the State. They published in February last an address to their 
parishioners, in which they intimated to them this their determination, 
and invited them to take courage under their present trials, and to 
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remain faithful to the Church of their fathers; declaring that they do 
not in the abstract reject the idea of .union with the State; but that 
such union must be dependent on this express condition, that the State 
is not to oppress the Church, any more than the Church to domineer over 
the State. This address has since been followed up by a solemn “ decla- 
ration of their faith” before the world, in which they both explain the 
motives of their separation from the National Church, and define the 
position they intend hereafter to occupy. The document is as follows :— 

‘“‘ In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen! The undersigned pastors and ministers of the Holy Gospel in the 
Canton de Vaud, who have adhered to the act of resignation determined 
upon on the 12th of November, 1845, and have thereby renounced their 
official relation to the State; to all Protestant and reformed Christian 
Churches, and to all the faithful of those Churches: Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you from God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

** At the moment when, by reason of our remaining true to our faith, 
our Church, and our ministry, the ties which bound us to the State have 
been broken, we deem it incumbent on us to protest that not only we 
have not, by that act, separated ourselves from the communion of the 
Protestant and Reformed Churches, but that we have united ourselves 
to them more closely, forasmuch as we have fought for doctrines which 
are dear to them all; viz. the spiritual supremacy of Jesus Christ 
over his Church, and the independence and integrity of the ministry of 
the Gospel. 

‘*‘ Wherefore, we declare, before God and the Church, that our faith is 
the same as that of our fathers ; faith, that is to say, in the Holy Serip- 
tures, and in the doctrines therein contained, which doctrines were 
summed up by our Reformers in the dogmatic part, ¢.e. the first twenty- 
one chapters, of the Helvetic confession of faith, and are professed in 
the liturgy in use in our Churches. 

‘We declare that we are ready with the help of the Lord to make 
any further sacrifices to our belief in the doctrines, for the maintenance 
of which we have been compelled to separate from the State, viz. :— 
1. The sovereign spiritual authority of Christ and of his word in the 
Church. 2. The divine institution of the ministry of the Gospel. 

** We declare that we are, and desire to remain, in communion of faith 
and love with all Christian Churches, and with all the faithful who, with- 
out having the same expression of faith which we have, believe with us 
that they can be justified before God, and sanctified, only by faith in the 
all-powerful efficacy of the sacrifice and the entire work of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, God manifest in the flesh. Lastly, we declare, that it 
is our ardent desire to enter into more intimate and more frequent rela- 
tion with all the Protestant and Reformed Churches, in order that we 
may work together with them for whatever may tend to realize the 
Unity of Evangelic Protestantism, and promote the advancement of 
the kingdom of God, 

‘Done and signed, to be sent to the Protestant and Reformed Churches 
of Christendom, Lausanne, April 21st, 1846.” 

Here follow the signatures. 
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Abélard, his life and writings, 318—340 ; 
he falls under the tuition of the heretic 
Roscelin, 320; proceeds to Paris, 321; 
studies under Wm. de Campellis, 322; 
becomes his master’s rival, 322; leaves 
Paris for Melun, 322, 323; returns to 
Paris, and takes the place of his former 
master, 323; studies theology under An- 
selm de Laudun, 324; becomes his rival 
also, 324, 325; his pride and dissolute 
character, 326, 327; he retires to the 
monastery of St. Denys, 327 ; returns to 
public life, 327, 328; is accused ofheresy, 
328, 329; committed to the custody of 
the Abbot of St. Médard, 330; returns 
to St. Denys, 331 ; gets into new troubles, 
331; retires into solitude, 332 ; is sought 
out by his pupils, and founds the Para- 
clete, ib.; is made Abbot of St. Gildas, 
333; removes Héloise to the Paraclete, 
ib.; his epistolary autobiography, 333, 
334; his correspondence with Héloise, 
334—336; he returns to Paris and 
teaches again in public, 336; his subse- 
quent place of retirement unknown, ib. ; 
his literary theological labours, ib. ; he is 
again accused of heresy, and condemned 
at Sens, 336—338; the pope confirms 
the sentence, 338; Abélard obtains re- 
conciliation through Peter the Vene- 
rable, 339; his death, ib.; and inter- 
ment at the Paraclete, ib.; Héloise af- 
terwards interred in the same tomb, ibd. ; 
repeated removal of their remains, 339, 
340. 

Alacoque, Margaret Mary, proceedings for 
her canonization, 265. 

Alison, corrections of his history by the 
Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, 10. 

Andrewes, Bp., on the power of the Keys, 
misquoted by Hoeninghaus, 352, 353. 

Annecy, University of, founded by St. 
Francis de Sales, 288. 

4rnold of Brescia, his influence upon Abe- 
lard, 337. 

Aulicus Coquinaria, a reply to Sir A. Wel- 
ey Court and Character of James I., 

22. 


Baden, disputes between the Government 
and the Romish hierarchy, 258—260. 
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Baptism, itsiteration by the Romish Church 
in thecase of proselytesfrom the Anglican 
Church uncatholic, 392, 393. 

Beowulf, account of this poem by Wright, 
and edition by Kemble, 221. 

Bernard, St., his forbearance in his contro- 
versy with Abélard, 336, 337; procures 
the condemnation of his errors at the 
Council of Sens, 338; is reconciled to 
him by Peter the Venerable, 338, 339. 

Biber, Dr., his speech at the meeting of 
the National Club, 453—461. 

Birch, his historical View of Negotiations 
from 1592 to 1617, 125. 

Bishops, their office and their visitations, 
269—299 ; original purpose of the office, 
275—277; origin of visitations, 277, 
278; deteriorating influences affecting 
the episcopate, 278, 279; examples of 
perfection in the episcopal character, 
279; rules of the canon law touching 
visitations, 286, 287; touching the con- 
duct of bishops towards their clergy, 295, 
296 ; remarks on the votes of the bishops 
in Parliament, 448—450; danger to the 
Church likely to arise from them, 451, 
452, 457; precarious tenure of their seats 
in Parliament, 462—468; importance of 
an increase of the episcopate, 468—470. 

Bjérnstjerna, Count, his work on Hindoo 
religion, 300; defective character and 
incorrectness of his work, 303—317. 

Bolingbroke, his opinions respecting James 
I., and their influence, 124, 125. 

Brady, his historical labours, 122, 123. 

Brewer, John 8., his edition of Bishop 
Goodman’s Court of James I., 120. 

British Museum, incompleteness of its li- 
brary in the department of English 
theological literature, 361. 

Bull, Bishop, on the authority of the 
Church in matters of faith, misquoted 
by Hoeninghaus, 353, 354. 

Bunsen, Chevalier, his investigation into 
the history of Egypt, 87—119; incon- 
sistency of his views with the Mosaic 
accounts, 88, 89; he rejects the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, 89, 90,118, 119 ; 
analysis of his work, 89—91; his system 
of arranging the ancient Egyptian kings 
erroneous, 93—96; his satisfactory ac- 
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count of the labyrinth, 96; his conjec- 

tures respecting the pyramids of Gizeh, 

100—109; violence done by him to 

Egyptian etymology, 101—103; his 

erroneous system of Egyptian chrono- 

logy, 109—119. 

Burgess, Bishop, his English Reformation 
and Papal schism, 350. 

Burke, his memorable speech on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts, 6. 

Burnet, Bishop, his influence in provoking 

others to write history, 123. 


Cabala, character of this collection, 122. 

Campellis, Wm. de, his celebrity, 322 ; re- 
tires from the University of Paris, 323. 

** Catholic’”’ Association, its constitution, 
and extensive influence, 59; its powerin 
procuring the Emancipation Bill, 459; 
control which it exercises over the elec- 
tions and over the goverment, 460, 461. 

“‘ Catholic” Emancipation, never intended 
by the Papists to be a final measure, 
379, 380, 459. 

Cave, Dr., on the pre-eminence of St. 
Peter, misquoted by Hoeninghaus, 358, 
359 ; his readiness to admit ecclesiastical 
miracles, 401. 

Chrysostom on St. Matthew, edited by 
Field, 229. 

Church, the English, the main object of the 
attacks of Popery, 18; her danger as de- 
scribed by Mr. Gresley, 243; her consti- 
tutional law imperfectly known, 269— 
273; defects of her ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration, 273—275 ; her oppressed 
position, 393, 394; analogy of the pre- 
sent aspectof affairs to that of 1829, 449. 

Church, the English, in the colonies, com- 
parative table of her episcopate and that 
of the Romish Church in the British 
colonies, 245, 246. 

Church, the Evangelic, in Germany, Con- 
ference of Deputies from the different 
Protestant States at Berlin, 509—513. 

Church, the Romish, encouraged by the 

British government, 19; supported by 

the State in France, 255; her menacing 

attitude in Prussia, 255—257 ; in Wiir- 
temberg, 258; in Baden, 258—260; at 

Frankfort, 260; symptoms ofan eccle- 

siastical reform in Southern Germany, 

260—263; her pretensions to rationality 

and liberality, 375, 376; her machina- 

tions and partial success in England, 

380, 381; her anticipations of national 

calamities, 393, 394; her aggressions 

upon the British Church and constitu- 
tion, 437—472; viewed with favour by 
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the government, 437—439; advance- 
ment of them by the Religious Opinions 
Bill, 462—472. 

Church and State, their present relation to 
each other examined, 439—472. 

Church Architecture, works on it, 492. 

Church Music, review of a number of works 
on the subject, 161—191; duty of the 
Church to make it efficient, 163—165; 
the spirit of the English Church favour- 
able to its cultivation, 166, 167; the 
English musical faculty particularly 
suited to it, 167, 168; superiority of 
the English school of cathedral music, 
168—171; its gradual decay, 171, 172; 
revival of the taste for church music, 
172—174, 186, 187; a knowledge of it 
should form a part of clerical education, 
174—177; inefficiency of the present 
system of Church music, 161—163; in 
the cathedrals, 177—181; in perish 
churches, 181—183; want of schools 
for organists, 183; necessity of raising 
the position of cathedral organists, 183— 
185; importance of encouraging Church 
music, 187—191; Plumstead on Con- 
gregational Singing, 492 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his Evidences of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion, 400. 

Cobbett, Wm., quoted by Hoeninghaus as 
a divine of the English Church, 370. 

Colebrooke, on the Vedas, 305, 306. 

Collier, on Catholicity, misquoted by 
Hoeninghaus, 363—365. 

Conclave, its proceedings, 505, 506. 

Consistorial appointments during the year 
1845, 265. 

Constantinople, list of deposed and sur- 
viving patriarchs, 268. 

Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, 
Manual of, 232. 

Cousin, his edition of the unpublished 
works of Abélard, 318. 

Crétineau-Joly, his history of the Jesuits, 
15; critique of the work, 53, 54. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 400. 


Daily Prayer, recommended by Bishop 
Mant, 491. 

Development, theory of, attributed to St. 
Augustine by M. Gondon, 375, 376; 
always a note of heresy, 376. 

D’ Ewes, Sir S., his autobiography and 
correspondence, 120, 128; his journals 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Parliaments, 128. 

Directorium, its subtlety, 36, 37 ; history 
of its composition, 36. 

D' Israeli, his judgment of the character 
of James I., 127. 
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Douglas, Bp., his “Criterion,” in answer to 
Hume’s Essays on Miracles, 403; his 
examination of the miracles at the tomb 
of the Abbé de Paris, 403 ; effect of his 
work on all subsequent discussions of 
the subject, 407. 

Droste Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, 
the Pope’s allocution on the occasion of 
his death, 256. 

Du Pin, Dr., his proposals to Archbishop 
Wake for a Union of the Churches of 
England and France, 350. 


Education, difficulties respecting it created 
by the Papists, in France, 246 —255 ; in 
Germany, 256, 257; in England, 381 
—384; extent of the want of popular 
Education in England, 473, 474; pro- 
bable scheme of the Government on 
the subject, 474. 

Egron, his ‘work on the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, 58, 59. 

Egypt, inquiries into its ancient history, 
87—119; not colonized, as has been 
supposed, from Fthiopia, 95. 

Eratosthenes, doubtful character of his 
catalogue of Egyptian kings, 110. 

Eustace, the Monk, his story, 223, 224. 

Evangelical Alliance, its radical unsound- 
ness, 387. 

Evidences of Christianity, mischief of un- 
settling men’s minds concerning them, 
395 —397 ; not to be rested exclusively 
upon miracles, 405; importance of the 
dealings of God with the Jewish people 
as an evidence of Christianity, 405. 

Exercitia Spiritualia, account of them, 24 
—38; their importance for enlisting 
men in the Jesuit order, 25, 33—37; 
general outline of the exercises, 26; 
the applicatio sensuum, 26; the con- 
templation of hell, 28, 29; bodily 
penances combined with the exercises, 
29 ; system of self-examination, 29, 30; 
desecration of prayer, 30,31; the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary substituted 
for the intercession of the Holy Ghost, 
32; the meditatio de duobus Vexillis, 
34—36; danger of unsettling the intel- 
lect of the exercitant, 36, 37. 


Farmer, Hugh, his dissertation on mira- 
cles, 404 ; his explanation of demoniacal 
possession by accommodation, ibd. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, his 
character, 292—298; his constant pa- 
rochial visitations, 295 ; his scrupulous 
adherence to the canon law in his con- 





duct towards his clergy, 295, 296; his 
mode of life, 296; his affability, 297. 

Field, his edition of Chrysostom on St. 
Matthew, 229. 

Field, Dr., on the Church, misquoted by 
Hoeninghaus, 359—361. 

Fitzwarrine, Fulk, his exploits, 224. 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, author of the letters of 
Atticus, 369; his history and popish 
bias, 369, 370. 

Fleetwood, his essay on Miracles, 400. 

France, the Church and the University, 
246—255 ; disputes between the profes- 
sors and the Minister of Instruction, 
247 ; reconstruction of the Council of 
the University, 248—254; M. Guizot’s 
declaration on the education question, 
254, 255; spread of Protestantism, 493. 

Frankfort, dispute between the senate and 
the Romish hierarchy, 260. 

Frankland, his annals of England from 
1612—1642, 123. 

Freiburg, Archbishop of, address to him 
of the clergy of his province, demand- 
ing ecclesiastical reform, 260—263. 

French officers assisting Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo, 6 ; support given by the French 
to Popish missions in the British 
Colonies, 18. 

Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, their 
probable connexion with the Jesuits, 55. 


Garnett, Henry, canonized, 83. 

Geddes, Dr. Alex., his attempt to explain 
away the miracles of Scripture, 406. 
General of the Jesuits, his absolute power, 
48—50; means of controlling him never 
acted upon except in defence of the cor- 

ruptions of the order, 50, 83, 84. 

Geneva, insidious proceedings of the Rom- 
ish Church there, 454, 455; the Ge- 
nevese government forced to recognize 
the jurisdiction of Rome, 456, 

Génin, on the Jesuits and the University, 
15; critique of his book, 54, 55. 

Gigouz, his illustrations of the letters of 
Abélard and Heéloise, 318. 

Gondon, Jules, his writings on the English 
Church, 373—394; traces the social 
evils of England to the reformation, 
378, 379; his disclosure of the tactics 
of the Romanist party in England, 379 
—385, 458—461; his ludicrous mis- 
takes, 386; equivocation on the title- 
page of his last pamphlet, 386, 387 ; his 
history of the tractarian movement, 387 
—389 ; the importance of the late de- 
fections overrated by him, 390—392. 

Gonzalez, General of the Jesuits, combats 
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the lax morality of the order, and nar- 
rowly escapes deposition, 84, 


Goodman, Bp. Godfrey, his court of King 


James I., 120; a reply to the secret his- 
tories, 122 ; opinions and personal his- 
tory of Bishop Goodman, 129; his state- 
ments to be received with caution, 139. 


Greece, Wright on the popular supersti- 


tions of modern Greece, 221, 222. 


Gregory XVI., his death, 504; his life 


and character, 504. 


Greville, Fulke, his histories of the reign 


of James I., 121. 


Grossi, Marco Visconti, translated, 241. 
Guignard, Jean, canonized, 83. 
Guizot, M. et Mme., their historical essay 


on Abélard and Héloise, 318. 


Gunpowder Plot, the only plot in James’s 


reign which was generally believed, 134, 
135; the facts and Dr. Lingard’s ac- 
count of them examined, 134—139. 


Halliwell, J.O., his edition of Sir S. D’ Ewes’ 
autobiography and correspondence, ] 20; 
his mistake respecting a Harleian MS. 
published by him, 121, 122. 

Hammond, Dr., on Tradition and Episco- 
pacy, misquoted by Hoeninghaus, 354— 


356 ; 367, 368. 


Harris, General, Lord, his life and services, 


1—14; his character, 2; his strange 
duel with Captain Bell, 2; his share 
in the American war, 3; his Christian 
spirit, 4,9; his bravery in the expedi- 
tion against St. Lucia, 4; takes the 
command of a transport ship and saves 
her, 5; his introduction to Sir W. 
Medows, 3; accompanies him to India 
as his aide-de-camp, 5; distinguishes 
himself in the war againstTippoo, 7; is 
appointed commander of the forces at 
Madras, ib.; co-operates with Lord 
Mornington, 8; his success against Se- 
ringapatam, 9, 10; Lord Mornington 
recommends him for a peerage, 12; ill- 
treatment he receives from the govern- 
ment and the company, 13; Mr. Per- 
ceval does justice to his claims, ib. ; he 
is appointed Governor of Dumbarton 
Castle, ib.; his retirement at Faver- 
sham, ib.; bravery of his eldest son, 
Colonel George Harris, at Seringapatam 
and Waterloo, 14. 


Harris, historical and critical account of 


the life and writings of James L., after 
the manner of Mr. Bayle, 125. 


Harvey, his collection of Tracts from the 


Fathers, in illustration of the thirty- 
nine articles, 229. 





Heart of Jesus, Jesuit Sodalities under 
this name, 56, 57. 

Heber, Bishop, account of his life, 491. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, Lecture on it by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 489. 

Hereward, the Saxon, his adventures, 223. 

Hindus, their religion, 300—317; Cole- 
brooke’s essay on the Vedas, 305; spe- 
cimens of the Vedas published, id. ; 
their system essentially polytheistic, 
306; later origin and speculative cha- 
racter of the Upanishads, 309; they 
contain the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, 310; variety of sects among the 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, 311; 
philosophic systems of the Hindus, 312, 
313; their cosmogony, 313—315 ; their 
tradition of the Deluge, 315, 316. 

Hoeninghaus, his theological cento, 343— 
370; unfairness of his quotations, from 
foreign writers, 345—347; from English 
writers, 348—369. 

Hooker, his opinion on church music, 
164, 165. 

Howell’s familiar letters, niiscellaneous in- 
telligence contained in them, 126. 

Howes, Edmond, his history of the reign 
of James I., 120. 

Hume, critique of his history of James I., 
125, 126; his share in the controversy 
on the credibility of miracles, 401—404. 

Hussey, Rev. R., his edition of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, 224. 

Hyder Ali, origin of his power, 6. 


India, British, Professor Wilson’s continua- 
tion of Mill’s history, 486; account of 
Indian Missions, 491. 

Institutum Societatis Jesu, 15 ; account of 
different editions and comparative table 
of their contents, 38—40. 

Ireland, public appeal of the magistrates 
of the north riding of Tipperary, 192 ; 
forbearance shown to crime by Sir 
R. Peel’s government, 193 ; discourage- 
ment of loyalty, 193, 194 ; history and 
treasonable character of the association 
of defenders, 200—208 ; their engage- 
ment to exterminate the Protestant po- 
pulation, 203—205; other treasonable 
associations in 1795, 205—-207; spread 
of Defenderism in the army, 207—209; 
origin of the united Irish system, 208 
—210 ; savage barbarities committed by 
the Defenders, 210, 211; judicial inflic- 
tions of the united Irishmen, 211, 212; 
their exaction of perjury, 212, 213; 
principal journals of the mal-contents, 
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213, 214; the advancement of Popery 
the object of the present agitation, 380. 


James I., histories of his court and times, 
120—160 ; origin of the secret histories, 
121; republished by Scott in 1811, 122; 
replies to them, ib. ; favourable character 
of Hume’s account of his reign, 126; 
important changes in the character and 
foreign relations of England, 129— 
131; his title to the throne of England 
examined, 131—133; different plots 
against him, 133—134; the gunpowder 
plot, 134—139; the affair of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 139—150; state of 
Europe during his reign, 150—156; 
faults committed by James in his 
European relations, 156—158 ; anti- 
pathy of the people against the Papists, 
158—160; general estimate of James’s 
character and conduct, 160. 

Jebb, on Church Music and the Cathedral 
Service, 161, 173. 

Jerusalem, difficulties of the Episcopal 
Mission of the English Church, 489. 

Jesuits, order of, its constitution and prin- 
ciples, 15—86 ; dangers to be appre- 
hended from it to the safety of the Bri- 
tish empire, ]5—17, 85, 86; treasonable 
character of its doctrines, 79—81; its 
preservation after being cashiered by the 
Pope, 17; its adaptation to every change 
of time and circumstances, ib.; its af- 
fected love of publicity, 19, 20; collec- 
tion of documents connected with its 
history, 20, 21; history of its fall by 
Count A. de Saint Priest, ib.; origin and 
objects of the order, 21—24; terms of 
admission into it, 38—44; impossibility 
of receding when once entangled in its 
meshes, 44—46; the novitiate, 4]-— 
44; rapacity of the society, 41; mutual 
espionage of the members, 42, 43; its 
discipline a spiritual homicide, 46 ; 
blind obedience required, 47, 48; cen- 
tralization of the power of the order at 
Rome, 48; the possession of immense 
wealth combined with the profession of 
poverty, 48, 49; different classes of mem- 
bers, 50—52; Jésuites de robe courte, 
50, 51; statistical table of the order at 
different periods, 52, 53; various deno- 
minations under which the Jesuits dis- 
guise themselves, 53, 54; infusion of 
Jesuitism into other orders contemplated 
by the Directorium, 55; religious con- 
gregations formed under the auspices of 
the Jesuits, 55—60; introduction of 
Jesuit sodalities into the army, 57, 58 ; 
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influence of the Jesuits by means of col- 
leges and schools, 60—63 ; subtle pro- 
visions on this subject in the constitu- 
tions, 60, 61; liberalism of the Jesuit 
system of education, 62, 63; statistical 
account of Jesuit colleges and houses, 
63 ; influence of the Jesuits by means 
of the confessional, 63—66; Gen. 
Aquaviva’s directions to the confessors 
of princes, 66 ; responsibility of the order 
for the writings of its members, 82, 83. 

Justin Martyr, his first apology, edited 
by Trollope, 228. 


Kemble, his edition of Beowulf, 221. 


Labre, Bénoit-Joseph, proceedings for his 
canonization, 265, 266. 

Labyrinth, the Egyptian, account of it, 
96, 97. 

La Motte Fouqué, the magic ring, 241. 

Leo Allatius, his story of his wonderful 
cure, 222, 

Leo X., his life by Roscoe, 235. 

Lepsius, Dr., his collection of inscriptions, 
94; his account of the labyrinth, 97. 
Liguori, St. Alphonso de, translation of 

his relics, 266. 

Linant, M., his theory respecting lake 
Meris, 97—100. 

Lingard, Dr., insidious character of his 
history, 127, 128; its value, 128; sources 
from which he collected his materials 
for the history of James I., id. 

Lives of the English Saints, apparent good 
faith of the writers, 4224—428. 

Locke, his posthumous discourse on mira- 
cles, 400. 

Loyola, Ignatius, his genius in discerning 
the wants of the Papacy, 22—24 ; am- 
bitious character of his views, 65, 66. 

Lucia, St., expedition against itin 1778, 4. 

Lushington, Rt. Hon. S. R., his life of 
General Lord Harris, 1—14 ; his cor- 
rections of Alison’s history, 10. 

Luther, Centenary of his death, 506—508. 

Lyall, Dean, his Propedia Prophetica, 405. 


Manetho, value of his fragments, 110. 

Marilley, Vuarin’s coadjutor in the Rom- 
ish machinations at Geneva, 455 ; ap- 
pointed his successor, 456; refused by 
the republic and removed from its ter- 
ritory, 456; inflicted on it as Bishop of 
Lausanne and Geneva, 456. 

Mariolatry of the Jesuits, apparent in the 
Exercitia Spiritualia, 32; sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin of the Annunciation, 
55, 56; archi-confrérie du trés-saint et 
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immaculé coeur de Marie, 58, 59; the 
Médaille Miraculeuse, 59; miracle 
alleged to be wrought by it at Whit- 
wick, 432, 433; the miraculous image 
of Ancona, 429; fraternity of the Sons 
and Daughters of Mary in honour of it, 
ib. ; Heathcote’s Sermon on the Hyper- 
dulia ascribed to the Virgin, 492. 

Matthew, Father, his connexion with the 
general designs of the Papacy, 384, 385. 

Merbecke, costly reprint of “ The Booke 
of Common Praier noted,” by Picker- 
ing, 161—173. 

Merewether, Rev. F., his exposure of the 
pretended miracle at Whitwick, 431. 

Michelet, on the Jesuits, 15, 54. 

Middleton, Dr., effect produced by his 
“ Free Enquiry,” 402—404, 407. 

Miracles, Ecclesiastical, opinions lately 
promulgated respecting them, 397— 
399 ; distinction between them and 
Scripture Miracles, 399 ; controversies 
on the subject in England during the 
last 150 years, 399—407 ; the credit of 
Post-Apostolic miracles shaken by Mid- 
dleton’s “Free Enquiry,” 402, 407; 
recent revival of the controversy, 408 
—436; pretended miracles, St. Augus- 
tine’s rules with regard to them, 421; 
examination of particular Ecclesiastical 
Miracles before the end of the fourth 
century, 422—424; impeachment of 
modern Romish miracles by Romanists 
themselves, 433; argument for the ces- 
sation of miracles after, or soon after, 
the Apostolic age, 435, 436. 

Miraculous Events, said to have happened 
at Rome in 1796—7, 406. 

Meeris Lake, theories respecting it, 97— 
100. 

Mohammedan writers, their controversies 
with Henry Martyn on the evidence of 
miracles, 405. 

Morality of the Jesuits, 66—84; fallacies 

by which it is supported, 67; the con- 

science of the individual wholly set 
aside, 67-—69; Extraits des Assertions, 

69; causes which have led to the cor- 

ruption of Jesuit morality, 69—71 ; its 

indulgence towards the sins of ‘* Catho- 
lics,” 69, 70; scandalous compromises of 
the Jesuits with idolatry, 70, 71; their 
duplicity towards “ heretics,” 71; the 
infamous doctrine of probable opinions, 

72—75; enumeration of sins justified 

by this doctrine, 75—-80; extracts from 

the writings of the Casuists of the Order, 

72—81; hardihood of the Jesuits in 

denying the charges founded upon their 
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own writings, 81—83; proofs of the 
countenance given by the Order to the 
corrupt morality of the Casuists, 82—84. 
Mornington, Lord, state of affairs in India 
on his arrival, 7; his confidence in Ge- 
neral Harris, 8; alarm created among 
the Indian civilians by his plans, 8; re- 
commends Gen. Harris for a peerage, 12. 


Neo-Catholicism, its infidel character and 
approaching dissolution, 263, 264. 

Newfoundland, plan for the local support 
of the Church, 266. 

Newman, J. H., his theory of Develop- 
ment controverted by Dr. Moberly, 229 ; 
by the Rev. W. J. Irons, 243; by the 
Rev. W. B. Barter, ib.; by Dr. O’Sul- 
livan, 487; by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
488; by the Rev. H. Irvine, 492; by 
an Anglican Priest, 243; by a Quon- 
dam Disciple, 492; his importance 
overrated by Mr. Gondon, 389, 390; 
his defection to Rome no submission to 
her authority, 390; his views on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles a few years ago, 407; 
his recent opinions concerning them, 
397—399; examination of his argu- 
ments on the subject, 408—435 ; his 
plea of antecedent probability, 414— 
420; rapid development of his doctrine 
on Ecclesiastical Miracles in the lives of 
the English Saints, 424—428; the mi- 
racles of the world of grace overlooked 
by him, 434, 4365. 

Nickel, Goswin, General of the Jesuits, 
attempts to reform the Order and is 
deposed in consequence, 84, 





Oaths of allegiance, taken by Papists, 
valueless, 68, 439. 

Oddeul, his translation of the letters of 
Abélard and Héloise, 318. 

Orangeism in Ireland, 192— 219; re- 
organization of the Orange Society, 194, 
195, 218, 219; erroneous impressions 
abroad on the character of the Society, 
195, 196; its origin and early history, 
196 — 200, 214 — 217; the alleged 
Orange persecution in Armagh, ex- 
amined, 200—203; services rendered 
to the Government by the Orangemen 
during the rebellion, 215, 216 ; false 
charges brought against the Society, 
216—218; Mr. O’Connell’s evidence 
on its character 217, 218. 

Ordinations, Anglican, their validity, 492. 

Osborne, his Memoirs of the times of 
James I., 122, 
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Overbury, Sir Thomas, history of his | Ravignan, his defence of the Jesuit Order, 
murder, 139—150. 15, 25; his conversion to Jesuitism, 24, 
25; his blasphemous statement on the 

Paley, his Evidences of Christianity, 404. danger of spiritual influence, 33. 

Paris, celebrity of its University in the | Records, Ecclesiastical, of England, Ire- 
12th century, 321; distinguished men land, and Scotland, from the fifth cen- 
who taught or were educated there, 321, tury to the Reformation, 241. 

322; its undisciplined condition, 326. Regicide, justified by the Jesuits, 83; 
Paris, Abbé de, miracles at his tomb, 403. sanctioned by the Pope in the case of 
Patrick, Bishop, on Tradition, misquoted Jean Guignard and Henry Garnett, id. 

by Hoeninghaus, 351. Relics, see Saint and Relic Worship. 

Patrick, St., his life by Jocelin of Farnes, | Religious Opinions Bill, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
republished, 430, 431. letters on it, 439; unopposed in Parlia- 

Pearson, Bp., on the Unity of the Church, ment except by the Bishop of Exeter, 
misquoted by Hoeninghaus, 351, 352. 452; public attention drawn to it by the 

Penrose, his treatise on the Evidence of National Club, id.; its plausibility, 452, 
Scripture Miracles, 395, 405, 406. 453; the Queen’s supremacy compro- 

Perring, Mr., assists Col. Vyse in exploring mised by it, 453; probably concocted 
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the pyramids, 88; his account of them, 
91—95; his opinion respecting lake 
Meeris, 97-—100; his essay on the ori- 
ginal measures of the pyramids, 104; 
his account of the third pyramid at 
Gizeh, 105—109. 

Pestalozzi, centenary of his birth, 508; 
testimony of the King of Prussia to his 
character, 508, 509. 

Peyton, his Divine catastrophe of the 
kingly house of Stuart, 121. 

Pius 1X., his election, 506. 

Pope, ceremonies attendant on the death 


by the Catholic Institute, 461; reasons 
why the Romanists press for such a 
measure, 461, 462; its pernicious con- 
sequences detailed, 462—472. 


Robertson, J. B., his translation of F. Von 


Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, 235. 


Robin Hood, considered by Wright an 


imaginary character, 224. 


Rome, its sepulchral remains explored, 475 


—479; interesting inscriptions, 470— 
479 ; legends originating in their being 
misread, 476; uncertainty of the sup- 
posed signs of martyrdom on the tombs, 


of the pope, and the election of a suc- 
cessor, 504—506. 


Propaganda, its head-quarters at Lyons, 


18; statistical account of the increase of 
its operations, ib. 


Prussia, differences between the govern- 


ment and the Romish hierarchy, 255. 


Public Schools, improved tone of religious 


feeling in them, 480—483; appeal of 
Mr. Wordsworth to the Winchester 
scholars on private prayer, 481, 482; 
on the duty of young communicants in 
details of school discipline, 482; on 
reverent behaviour in public worship, 
482, 483. 


Pyramids, variety of opinions on their 


date and their object, 87, 88; proved to 
have been royal tombs, 88—92; sacri- 
fices made by Col. Vyse in exploring 
them, 88; account of the different 
groups of pyramids, 91,92; importance 
of arranging them in groups, 92, 93; 
Mr. Malus’ account of the northern pyra- 
mid of Dashoor a hoax, 95; account 
of the pyramids at Gizeh, 100—109. 


Quinet, on the Jesuits, 15, 54. 





477, 478; no countenance given by 
them to celibacy, prayers for the dead, 
or invocation of saints, 479. 

Romish controversialists, their frauds and 
boasts, 341—394; their unchristian 
tone and spirit, 341—343. 

Roscelin, his heresy respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 320; becomes the 
teacher of Abélard, id. 

Roscoe, his Life of Leo X., 235; his Lo- 
renzo de Medici, 491. 

Rushworth, his collection of historical 
documents, 122. 


Saint and Relic Worship, recent instances 
of, 265, 266. 

Saint-Priest, Count Al. de, his history of 
the fall of the Jesuits, 21. 

Sales, Francis de, his life by Marsollier, 
269; his exemplary character, 279— 
290; rules which he drew up for him- 
self on his entrance upon the episcopate, 
281—284; visits each parish indivi- 
dually, 287, 288; obstacles against 
which he had to contend, 289. 

Sawyer, Edmund, his collection of docu- 
ments, known by the name of Win- 
wood’s Memorials, 124. 
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Schiller, Maid of Orleans and William 
Tell, 241. 

Schisms, recent, in Scotland, pamphlets 
respecting them, 243, 491. 

Schlegel, F. von, Philosophy of History, 
235; Dramatic Literature, 491. 

Scotland, contributions of the Spalding 
Club to the history of its reformation, 
488. 

Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, 491. 

Slavery, influence of Christianity in pro- 
moting its abolition in Europe, 241; 
abolition of it at Tunis, 267, 268. 

Statutes relating to ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary institutions in England, 
Wales, Ireland, India, and the Colonies, 
240. 

Supremacy, oath of, its terms inconsistent 
with the recognition of papal jurisdic- 
tion in the Religious Opinions Bill, 453. 

Supremacy, spiritual, of the English crown, 
its foundation, 443; limited by the laws 
and customs of the Church, 443—446; 
duty of maintaining those laws and cus- 
toms, 446, 447 ; danger of vacillation on 
the part of the Church, 447—449. 

Supremacy, temporal, of the Pope over 
sovereigns, re-asserted in a recent edi- 
tion of the Canon Law, 439; modern 
instances of the exercise of this power, 
439, 440; other proofs of the continu- 
ance of the claim, 440; causes of the 
indifference of statesmen to this claim, 
440, 441; dangers indirectly arising 
from it, 441-—-443; its recognition 
ameunts to an abdication of the royal 
supremacy, 454. 

Switzerland, continuance of persecution 
for religion in the Canton de Vaud, 
513-—518; declaration of faith of the 
secession ministers, 518. 


Teriullian, his Apologeticus, edited by 
Mr. Woodham, 229. 

Thorndike, various passages, misquoted by 
Hoeninghaus, 361, 362. 

Tippoo, Rajah of Mysore, his savage cha- 
racter, 6; extraordinary rapidity of his 
military movements, ib. ; his end, 10. 

Trent, centenary of the Council, 266. 

Tunis, abolition of slavery, 267, 268. 


Unitarianism, its present tendencies indi- 
cated by the publication of Strauss’ 
Life of Jesus, 487. 


THE 
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Universities, English, designs of the Pa- 
pists upon them, 459, 460. 

Ursula, and the 11,000 Virgins, origin of 
this legend, 476. 


Vatimesnil, his plea for the Jesuits, 15; su- 
perseded by the French legislature, 26. 

Veronica, St., legend of, its origin, 477. 

Vyse, Col., his operations at the pyramids 
of Gizeh, 87—119. 


Wake, Archbishop, his answer to Dr. Du 
Pin’s proposals of union between the 
Churches of England and of France, 
350. 

Waterland, Dr., on Tradition, misquoted by 
Hoeninghaus, 357, 358, 365—367 ; his 
strictures on a system of dishonest quo- 
tation, 368, 369. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, his court and cha- 
racter of King James I., 121; replied 
to in Aulicus Coquinarie, 122. 

Wellington, conflicting accounts given by 
Alison and Lushington of his failure, as 
Col. Wellesley, before Seringapatam, 11. 

Wheatley, on the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
misapplied by Hoeninghaus, 362, 363. 

Wilson, Arthur, his life of James I., 120; 
inserted in Bishop Kennet’s complete 
history, 123; character of it, 124. 

Wilson, T., Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
edition of his works, 269; his life by 
Cruttwell, id.; his character and mode 
of living, 290—292; his frequent pa- 
rochial visitations, 291; his refusal to 
accept an English bishopric, id.; his 
interest in the moral condition of the 
people, 292. 

Winwood’s Memorials, account of this 
work, 124. 

Wiz, Rev. S., his proposal for a Council of 
the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome, 349; quoted by Hoeninghaus, 
ib.; replied to by Bishop Burgess, 350. 

Woodham, his edition of Tertullian’s Apo- 
logeticus, 229. 

Weslfrey, his attempt to get up a miracle 
at Whitwick, 431—433. 

Woolston, his attempt to resolve all mira- 
cles into allegorical fables, 401. 

Wordsworth, Dr., his defence of the old 
principles of the constitution in Church 
and State, 439—446. 

Wiirtemberg, disputes between the govern- 
ment and the Romish hierarchy, 257. 
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